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GREETINGS 


TO 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


AM HAPPY to extend greetings to the members of the 
Association and to assure them that they are most welcome 
here in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 

We have had the pleasure of entertaining at various times in 
the past such national organizations as the National Catholic 
Educational Association, the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, the National Catholic Youth Organization and various 
other national conferences. Obviously the public response in 
terms of popular participation was much larger than in the 
present instance. The very nature of their programs enlisted a 
greater interest, since they were concerned with immediate and 
* concrete problems. 

5 : By contrast, your own Association is occupied with problems 
of a different order. Your interests are primarily speculative, 
searching out the ultimate causes and very often the hidden 
springs of action. In the popular mind or to the superficial ob- 


8 ; server your contribution to the public welfare may often be 
0 dismissed with an easy gesture as irrelevant or exceedingly 
2 | tenuous. No greater mistake could be made. Ultimate truth or . 
3 ™ ‘scientia per causas’ is supremely important in any age. f 


Crooked principles lead to crooked action; and the converse is 
equally true. We welcome therefore the inspiration of your own : 
> presence. 

When we look back over the history of the past several 
centuries, we can readily see that the world has suffered as much 
from bad thinking as from bad will. We need only to mention 
the names of Descartes, Locke, Kant, and then place alongside 
their philosophies the theories of Rousseau, Darwin, Comte, 
Spencer, Marx, Lenin, and Freud to appreciate how important 
it is to our civilization and to our eternal well-being to cultivate 
sound philosophy. 

It might seem rather bold for an outsider, who has long since 
departed from the lowly ranks of even a student philosopher, to 
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offer a few suggestions; but in spite of this handicap I should 
like to make two observations. You are even more aware than 
I am of the fact that the course of human history in the coming 
generations will be determined in large part by the articulate 
thinking which is being done today in our great universities. At 
the same time, we all recognize that none of us here could sub- 
scribe to the philosophical systems which are current in these 
universities today. What is to be done? Our own efforts in the 
limited area of the Catholic College, and our own isolation from 
the great body of intellectual leaders, seem to offer little hope to 
influence effectively the course of future events. Is it not possi- 
ble to infiltrate in sufficient numbers the faculties of some of the 
leading universities and introduce the Thomist or Neo-scholastic 
system of thought? The intimate personal contact with other 
faculty members both on and off the campus would, I am con- 
fident, do much to ventilate the stuffy atmosphere and dissipate 
the self-complacency on many a campus. There are serious 
difficulties, I realize, but it seems to me that we must break out 
of our own charmed circle and establish a wider contact for the 
‘philosophia perennis’. We need men like Christopher Dawson, 
Jacques Maritain, Etienne Gilson, Father Courtney Murray, 
and Dr. Adler to illustrate the fact that our philosophy is not a 
sterile, antiquated concern with the problems of past ages, but 
rather with the problems of the living present. 

There are particular areas of intellectual inquiry where we 
stand in need of help from our departments of philosophy. We 
need help especially in the fields of sociology, anthropology, 
speculative economics, and not least in the field of political 
science where practical problems need the help of sound philos- 
ophy. The social and physical sciences must achieve a new re- 
orientation. The unity of all knowledge must be reestablished in 
the divine origin and divine destiny of all being. At least, the 
Thomistic philosophers are better acquainted with the special 
problems of the scientist than any other group of thinkers, and, 
because of their sound approach in the fields of ontology and 
epistemology, they can more readily establish friendly relations 
between metaphysics and science. Such a clarification would be 
the forerunner to a better relationship between science and 
religion. 

Karu J. ALTER 


Archbishop’s Residence 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The American Catholic Philosophical Association 


WiSDOM AND SCIENCE * 


(Presidential Address) 


A® an art imitating the natural process of discovery, teaching 

is an instrument to bring what is implicit in the foreknowl- 
edge of a learner into an explicit and conscious possession. To 
be taught the philosophy of nature, for example, requires a prior 
knowledge gained by personal discovery that there is motion in 
the world. Availing himself of such foreknowledge in the learner, 
the teacher points to the natural experience of the reddening of 
an apple, the fall of a snowflake, or the growth of a cat to awaken 
the inductive knowledge that motion always involves a subject, 
like an apple, snowflake, or cat, and that it demands also a new 
determination of that subject, like the color, position, or size 
which is acquired. Such knowledge, made actual and explicit 
through instruction, was implicit in the pre-scientific grasp of 
motion in common experience. For no one could recognize motion 
unless in a manner, more or less vague and confused, he also recog- 
nize a subject, which philosophers term matter and a new deter- 
mination of that subject which is called form.? Such pre-scientific 
insight into matter and form is a witness to the Aristotle in all 
men. 

Besides pointing to examples in their order toward principles 
like matter and form in the philosophy of nature, the teacher, 
still in the mode of an instrumental cause, proposes to the learner 
the order from principles to conclusion, and in this fashion, the 
learner is led to accept a proposition because its subject and 
predicate have been connected by a middle term.’ In either case, 
whether the end be induction or syllogism in the mind of the 
learner, the teacher presents an order—the order from examples 


*I wish to express my thanks to my students in a seminar at the Uni- 


versity of Notre Dame for their intellectual assistance during a semester 
spent on a problem of which this paper forms a part. 


1Cf. F. Wade, “Causality in the Classroom,” The Modern Schoolman, 
XXVIII (1951), 138-146. 


2In I Phys., 11-12 (ed. Angeli-Pirotta) 
3 Summa Theol., I, 117, 1. 
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to principles as in induction or from principles to conclusion as in 
a syllogism.‘ 

Such a logic of learning, though familiar to all students of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, will always bear re-stating as the controlling 
principle for any curriculum projected in his name. Teaching for 
him is always an enterprise for the communication of the kind of 
order which knowledge assumes when referred in the minds of 
learners to its principles, and the task of our meeting during these 
two days is to explore such ordering principles in the Catholic 
liberal college. 

Theology and philosophy supply two kinds of order that are 
central to all teaching. The first is a moral order: since teaching 
is a practical and even social engagement directing learners to an 
end, the organization of a curriculum belongs to ethics at the 
natural level and, in the supernatural realm, to that part of the- 
ology which concerns moral life.5 The second kind of order which 
controls teaching is liberal or speculative. It is the ordering of 
knowledge by wisdom.* On the speculative ordering of knowl- 
edge by wisdom depends the practical organization of a curricu- 
lum by moral science. 

The Catholic liberal college in mode:n times has been shaped 
in great part by an equally modern belu f that there are a great 
number of specialized sciences. Specializacion at the speculative 
level has been echoed in the practical order by the departmentali- 
zation of our colleges. In general, only under Catholic auspices 
has wisdom, as the ordering principle of knowledge, managed to 
survive in our age of specialized scholarship,’ and even here phi- 
losophy and theology have often been leveled into two more 
departments on a par with the rest, competing with other subjects 
for credit time and voting in equal weight with other departments 
on curriculum reform. It is more than an occasional complaint 


4 For a general summary of all that has been said so far, cf. St. Thomas’ 
“On the Teacher,” De Ver., 11 (tota questio). 


5 For teaching as a practical activity, cf. De Ver., 11, 4. 


6 For wisdom as an ordering principle, ef. for example, Jn Meta., proemium 
(ed. Cathala-Spiazzi). In I Meta., 2, n. 50; In III Meta., 4, n. 378; Summa 
Theol., I, 1,6 ¢.; In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 1 ad tert. quest. 


7Cf. The Harvard Report, General Education in a Free Society (Cam- 
bridge, 1945): “ We think that it would be serving no good purpose to 
require every student to take a course in philosophy,” p. 209. 
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that whatever ordering is done by philosophy and theology in the 
name of wisdom is often within their own departmental structure, 
and sometimes it is not even there. It may be useful then to 
make a brief review of the priority of wisdom first in its subject 
matter and then in its method to sharpen our view of wisdom as 
the ruler and judge of the sciences. 

By comparison to science which pursues the causes in a given 
genus of being, wisdom extends to a study of all being and deals 
with the highest causes. The scope of wisdom is as wide as 
reality itself. Now it is only a knowledge arching in principle 
across the whole of reality that can judge how each part of 
reality stands to the whole; and by the same token only a disci- 
pline that in principle takes in the full sweep of learning can 
judge, with respect to the totality, how each fraction of learning 
fits in. For example, the philosophy of nature, concerned as it is 
with only a part of reality, cannot define itself; by its own light, 
it cannot compare its own dimensions with the whole architecture 
of human learning. In kindred fashion, mathematics, logic, his- 
tory, sociology, and chemistry—none of them acting in its own 
name can establish its own identity. They may well investigate 
their subjects by the use of a common body of knowledge called 
dialectics, and they may also produce pragmatic results which 
appear to offer, in a pragmatic age, the evidence of academic 
respectability. But when it comes to setting their knowledges in 
proper order with respect to the rest of learning, all subjects must 
look to that universal knowledge which is wisdom. 

Nevertheless, the excellence of wisdom is not its universal 
character. If mere generality were an adequate criterion for a 
regulator of the sciences, logic could also qualify. Nor is the 
excellence of the wise man only in the power to order; for in this 
respect prudence might outbid wisdom as the ordering discipline 
of the liberal college. In truth, neither logic nor prudence can 
organize the speculative sciences into a hierarchy of knowledges 
that is itself scientific and speculative. 

For a purely logical organization of knowledge can generate an 
abstract scheme or system like that envisioned by Leibniz,® and 


8 Summa Theol., I, 1, 6 c; I-III, 66, 5 c.; II-II, 45, 1 c; In Meta., proe- 
mium; In I Meta., 2, n. 44. 


9 Towards a Universal Characteristic in Leibniz Selections, ed. P. Wiener 
(New York, 1951), pp. 17-25. 
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it may well be a powerful instrument for a Summa Dialectica, 
already so well begun by our distinguished guest, Dr. Mortimer 
Adler. But a purely logical or dialectical system, while framing 
words and concepts into an order, can never, under its own steam, 
reach beyond its second-intentional world to see things in relation 
to other things. 

Like logic, prudence may also appear at first sight to be a com- 
petitor of wisdom. To be sure, it is a wisdom—a human wis- 
dom,’® and like its apparent counterparts in metaphysics and 
sacred theology, prudence achieves a type of organization. But 
as a virtue of the practical, rather than speculative, intellect, 
prudence is concerned primarily not with what things are but 
with actions to be done and is thus unable to organize knowledges 
at the speculative level. Prudence, regulating the appetites, 
achieves moral preparations for wisdom, but as concerned with 
means to reach ends, it lacks the terminative character of the 
wisdom possessed imperfectly through Christian doctrine and 
brought to its perfect form in the Beatific Vision.!? 

The originality of wisdom is thus not its universality which 
logic can also rival nor its ordering power which makes it com- 
parable to prudence. If the uniqueness of wisdom is to stand 
forth as the regulating principle of Catholic liberal education, our 
search tonight must go beyond the logical and prudential orders. 

St. Thomas Aquinas answers our question in the very definition 
of wisdom: as either metaphysics or sacred theology, wisdom is 
concerned with the highest cause. As St. Thomas writes, “the 
object of wisdom stands preeminent among the objects of all the 
intellectual virtues: for it considers the highest cause which is 
God...” It will be useful at once to turn to the practical 
need in a curriculum for separate courses in so-called general 
metaphysics, epistemology and natural theology; but such a me- 
chanical division should never be allowed to give the impression 
that at the metaphysical level there are three distinct philo- 
sophical sciences. In point of fact, there is only one science which 


10 In II Eth.,7; In VI Eth., 7. 

11 Summa Theol., I-II, 66, 5 ad 1. 

12 Tbid., ad 2. 

13 Ibid., c; I, 14, 1 ad 1; I-II, 27, 2; II-II, 45, 1. 
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received the name metaphysics quite by accident,!* and in our 
current vocabulary, this single, sapiential science in the light of 
St. Thomas’ own definition of wisdom can be best designated by 
the name, natural theology. For if St. Thomas is right, it is only 
in considering the existence and nature of God as the highest 
cause that metaphysics assumes its original, sapiential character. 
Prior to the explicit study of God, metaphysics can be wisdom 
only in the participated sense of being in the order where such a 
study, from reason’s point of view, can be accomplished. The 
originality of wisdom, as metaphysics no iess than as sacred the- 
ology, arises from its concern with God. 

There is reason to suspect that the division of metaphysics into 
three parts is more than a concession by Thomists to the practi- 
cal demands of dividing the philosophy program into semesters 
and the semesters themselves into a series of three-hour credit 
courses. The rationalistic tradition, under the inspiration espe- 
cially of Wolff, has misled us by such terms as ontology, or 
general metaphysics, and theodicy, or special metaphysics.’® 
There is no suggestion in St. Thomas Aquinas that metaphysics 
becomes specialized when it considers God. Indeed, the very 
identity of metaphysics cannot be established short of its charac- 
ter as a theology, because wisdom, by comparison with science, 
achieves its originality only by its concern with the highest 
cause.!® Even the defense of the principle of contradiction which 
forms what we now call epistemology belongs to metaphysics 
from the judicative role which it claims as a theology. In St. 
Thomas’ words, “ to know the definition of being and non-being, 
of whole and part, and of other things which follow upon being, 
from which, as terms, are formed indemonstrable principles—this 
pertains to wisdom because being in general is the proper effect 
of the highest cause, namely God. And thus wisdom not only 
uses the indemonstrable principles belonging to intelligence, draw- 


14] am thinking of the well-known fact that the name was given by 
Andronicus of Rhodes because metaphysics comes after physics in the 
pedagogical order. 


15For an excellent historical study of this transition, cf. J. Owens, 
“Theodicy, Natural Theology, and Metaphysics,” The Modern Schoolman, 
XXVIII (1950-51), 126-127. 


16 Summa Theol., I, 1, 6 c; I-II, 66, 5 c; II-II, 45, 1 c; In Meta., proe- 
mium; In I Meta., 2, n. 44. 
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ing conclusions from them, like the other sciences, but it even 
judges of them and disputes against those who deny them.” ?* 

Rationalism would also have us think that metaphysics is a 
wisdom because it applies the notions of being and its properties 
to various applied subjects like cosmology, the study of the inor- 
ganic world, and psychology, the study of living things.1* Under 
such auspices, there is a pure metaphysics as a kind of universal 
whole with various kinds of applied metaphysics as subjective 
parts. Philosophy studied in this mood would begin by consider- 
ing being in general and then apply its general knowledge to 
various specialized kinds of being. 

For St. Thomas Aquinas, on the other hand, wisdom comes into 
its own, even at the philosophical level, not by considering a sub- 
ject like being but by pursuing being to its highest cause. The 
generality which wisdom claims is not primarily the universal of 
predication but the universal in causation, which brings the wise 
man, even in philosophy, to his own mode of knowing God. If 
the sapiential character of metaphysics emerges from its status 
as a theology, it would naturally follow even on general principle 
that the office of the wise man, to order !® and to judge *° other 
knowledges, accrues from his concern with the highest cause. 

But St. Thomas does not let this conclusion to be merely in- 
ferred by his readers. Of Metaphysics he writes, ‘“ That indeed 
which is the end of all things, that is of the universe itself, is that 
which is the highest good in all nature: and this pertains to the 
consideration of the aforesaid science: therefore this science is 
regulative or architectonic with respect to all the rest.” *1 Grasp- 
ing in some way that ultimate final cause which is the principle 
of order in the real world, metaphysics is thereby authorized to 
order and to judge man’s knowledges of that world. 

How without final causality could things possibly be ordered 
and how, without knowledge of final causality, could human sci- 
ences possibly be ordered? Having proved from creatures that 


17 Summa Theol., I-II, 66, 4 ad 4. 


18 Cf. Wolff, Discursus Praeliminaris de Philosophia in Genere, III, 73 
Philosophia Prima sive Ontologia, Proleg., 3rd. ed. (Verona, 1736), p. 1. 


19]n Meta., proemium. 
20 Summa Theol., II-II, 45, 1 c; In III Sent., d. 35, q. 2, a. 1, quest. 2 c. 
21Jn I Meta., I, n. 50. 
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God exists, the philosophical wisdom that is metaphysics returns 
upon creatures in its very character as a theology seeking now 
more knowledge about God as He is reflected by creatures them- 
selves. Sacred theology, beginning with God, realizes this sapi- 
ential order in a more perfect way and for this reason only would 
be more perfectly a wisdom.”? 

Wisdom in either of its two speculative forms passes as a judge 
upon the principles and conclusions of the sciences, and its cri- 
terion of judgment is that unifying relation of things to the ulti- 
mate final cause of beings, namely God. The integrating good of 
intelligence is by the same token the integrating good of the 
universe itself, “It is therefore necessary,’ St. Thomas writes, 
“that the ultimate end of the universe be the good of intelli- 
gence; this, however, is truth. Hence truth is necessarily the 
end of the universe, and to consider it belongs principally to 
wisdom.” 28 

Such an analysis, if acceptable, cancels out the picture of a 
rationalistic metaphysics providing the sciences with principles as 
an efficient cause. Whatever unity there is to human knowledge 
at least in the philosophical order arises from the relation of our 
sciences to one end. Viewing all things in reference to their ulti- 
mate end, metaphysics as a natural theology can envision, with 
respect to that end, all the various specialized forms of knowl- 
edge. Hence, by embracing at least in principle that unity which 
all creatures claim from their common relation to the end of the 
universe, metaphysics as a natural theology becomes a rectrix 
scientiarum. 

If the foregoing is valid, then it would be a serious mistake to 
regard the ordering function of metaphysics as an office extrinsic 
to wisdom itseli—as though metaphysics would previously exist 
as an autonomous discipline and then take on an auxiliary task 
with respect to other knowledges. Such an arrangement would 
destroy the unity of metaphysics by making its ordering function 
accidental. By its concern with the ultimate final cause, meta- 
physics becomes obligated to consider all the means for enlarging 
its knowledge, and hence its ordering function toward the other 
sciences becomes an intrinsic part of metaphysics itself. 


22 In Boeth. de Trin., IV, 4 ec. 


23 Summa cont. Gent., I, 1. 
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If the final cause is a principle of order in things and our 
knowledge of this cause is a principle of order in knowledge, our 
grasp of the final cause is so much weaker to the extent that we 
know only the principle of an order without seeing the order 
itself. “It pertains to wisdom to consider the highest cause,” 
St. Thomas says,** “ by which it makes a most certain judgment 
of other knowledges and according to which it necessarily orders 
them.” To the extent that metaphysics remains aloof from the 
principles and conclusions of the sciences, it must, on the premises 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, remain a truncated and ivory-tower sub- 
ject, knowing only a principle but never the order flowing from it. 

The philosophy of science, so important in a speculative way 
and in the practical construction of the liberal curriculum, is 
brought to a solution in principle by the theological consideration 
of the final cause. Yet the final cause has been found, in modern 
times, to be an expendable part of our philosophical outlook. On 
the grounds that to claim knowledge of the purposes of things 
would be a pretension of insight into the infinite counsels of God, 
Descartes, in a well known argument, rejected final causality as 
an explanatory principle.2> However he otherwise undermined 
metaphysics, Descartes surely cut off its ordering power when he 
banned final causes from their previous scientific eminence, and 
far from growing together by any logical trick like a unified 
method, knowledges, from Descartes’ time onward, have scattered 
farther and farther apart. The one instrument for retaining the 
unity of knowledge passed into the medieval limbo at a time 
when knowledges were proliferating to their present forms. In- 
deed, in secular education wisdom is no longer regarded as the 
organizing focus of liberal education. Instead, there are practical 
objectives like citizenship or democracy,?* the politically pru- 
dent man of Aristotle’s Ethics but not the wise man of his First 
Philosophy. 

On the part of its subject-matter, we may conclude, wisdom is 
an ordering discipline because it considers the ultimate final 
cause. On the part of its method, wisdom proceeds by way of 


24 Summa Theol., II-II, 45, 1 c. 


25 Meditations IV in Descartes’ Philosophical Writings, ed. N. Smith 
(New York, 1952), p. 234. 


26 Cf. J. Conant, Education and Liberty (Cambridge, 1953), p. 47. 
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intelligence (intellectualiter), and St. Thomas finds in this pro- 
cedure another reason for regarding metaphysical wisdom as a 
regulator of the sciences.** It will be useful to probe St. Thomas’ 
view on this point to discern in the regulating priority of meta- 
physics any relationship between the ultimate final cause of 
things and the contemplative or intellectual method in human 
thought. 

First of all, in claiming for metaphysics a procedure by way of 
intelligence (intellectualiter), St. Thomas is drawing a contrast 
with natural sciences which proceeds through reasoning (rationa- 
biliter) and with mathematics which proceeds by way of learning 
through instruction (disciplinabiliter).2* Because it is human, 
metaphysics must employ reasoning like the science of nature and 
instruction like mathematics, but its original and principal mode 
is that of intelligence. Metaphysics in other words is contempla- 
tive, and it is enlightening to ask St. Thomas why he finds in the 
contemplative character of wisdom as he did in its subject matter 
a reason why it is the organizing principle of human sciences. 

Just as method is everywhere determined by the subject-matter 
to be studied,?® so the contemplative or intellectual character of 
wisdom follows upon the distinctive privilege of wisdom, its con- 
cern with the highest cause. Metaphysics is contemplative or 
intellectual because it unifies the whole manifold of human ex- 
perience by referring it to the simplicity of the highest and uni- 
versal cause.*° Reasoning, in the strict sense, is proportioned to 
the world of the many where there is discourse from one thing to 
another, but the grasp of unity belongs to intelligence or, in the 
literal meaning of the term, to insight. It is thus because meta- 
physics attains to the universal and unifying causes of things that 
it is said to proceed in the mode of intelligence or contemplation.*4 

The role of metaphysics as the regulator of the sciences is con- 
nected in still another way with the contemplative method which 
a wisdom employs. Intelligence is the principle of reasoning, and 
the culmination of the scences in natural theology is the cause or 


27 In Meta., proemwum. 
28 In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 1. 
29 In II Meta., 5 n. 335. 
30 In I Meta., 2, n. 51. 


31Jn Meta., proemium. 
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principle for all human discourse.*? Metaphysics is here being 
regarded as the final cause of reasoning. “ And hence also it is,” 
according to St. Thomas,®* “that [metaphysics] confers princi- 
ples on all other sciences insofar as intellectual consideration is a 
principle of the rational, for which reason it is called first phi- 
losophy. And nevertheless, [metaphysics] is taught after physics 
and the other sciences, insofar as intellectual consideration is the 
term of the rational, for which reason it is called metaphysics . . .”’ 

Moreover, the conclusions in metaphysics are much closer to 
their principles than in sciences proceeding by way of reasoning,** 
just as the causality of God is more intimate to things than inter- 
mediate finite causes are immanent to their effects.*° Sacred The- 
ology, as subalternated to the science of the blessed in heaven,** 
is more perfectly contemplative than metaphysics just as we 
found its order to be more eminently sapiential. It is an imper- 
fect contemplation of a sort that unlike metaphysical wisdom will 
be completed in the Beatific Vision itself, the final cause of 
Christian life. 

Metaphysics, considered as a study of being in its highest 
causes or viewed in the light of its intellectual mode of procedure, 
will reach the road for ordering human knowledge only when the 
final cause is restored to its rightful place at the very center of 
wisdom. A practical step in this direction would certainly be the 
acknowledgement in the structure of our college curriculum that 
metaphysics is an integrating wisdom primarily and properly be- 
cause it is a theology, organizing knowledge by serving as its 
end.**7 An even more practical necessity is the unification of 
books and courses of what currently passes as metaphysics, 
epistemology, and natural theology. Finally, there is a crucial 
need to articulate natural theology, now usually concerned with 
the existence and nature of God, so that it may perform its unique 
function in the ordering and judging of human sciences. 


32 In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 1 ad tert. quest.; Summa cont. Gent., I, 4. 
33 [bid. 

34 Jbid., ad 1. 

35 Tiber de Causis, 1. 

36 Summa Theol., I, 1, 2 c¢. 


37 In I Meta., 3, n. 59; Summa cont. Gent., I, 4. 
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A second series of problems reaches out beyond the boundaries 
of the philosophy departments in our Catholic liberal colleges. 
It teaching is the communication of order by reference to princi- 
ple, the organization of the Catholic liberal curriculum will be 
favored to the extent that all of the sciences are taught in their 
proper pedagogical integrity. It is true, of course, that the wis- 
dom of both metaphysics and sacred theology are distinct and 
autonomous subjects that specify distinct and autonomous habits 
of the human intellect. But for the acquisition of these habits, 
the existential condition of man must be taken into account. A 
pure spirit would see everything metaphysically without the pre- 
liminaries necessary to acquire a knowledge of being from sense 
experience, just as angels in their supernatural estate or human 
souls enjoying the Beatific Vision see everything theologically 
without the need for philosophy at all. But while theology does 
not require philosophy, the human theologian does,** and while 
metaphysics does not require the possession of preliminary sci- 
ences, the metaphysician does.°® Just as the development of 
human theologians will be promoted by the previous possession 
of philosophy, so even the wisdom of metaphysics will require 
that subjects taught prior to it be first presented in their own 
doctrinal propriety. 

Now logic—not in the narrow sense of our modern formal logic 
but in the fuller Thomistic perspective of rationalis scientia #°— 
belongs by right as the organizing framework for all of the liberal 
arts of reasoning and of grammatical expression. In a similar 
way, the philosophy of nature is at the focus of all the natural 
sciences, while ethics is the organizing principle for social studies. 
For logie to organize language studies, the philosophy of nature 
to interpret the natural sciences, and ethics to integrate the social 
studies of a college is not for any of these subjects, now taught 
in the philosophy department, to be a wisdom distinct from the 
material they are organizing.*! To the extent that a subject is 
perfectly teachable according to our previous analysis there must 


38 Summa Theol., I, 5 ad 2. 


39 Summa cont. Gent., I, 4; cf. also W. Baumgaertner, “ Metaphysics and 
the Second Analytics,” The New Scholasticism, XXIX (1955), 422 ff. 


40 In I Anal. Post., 1. 
41 Summa Theol., I-II, 57, 2 c¢. 
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be a perfect and necessary order between principle and conclu- 
sion. Such an order can exist in a science only when, far from 
being arbitrary and personal, our study of any subject begins 
with truly first principles like the unit in arithmetic or matter 
and form in the philosophy of nature and only when, after such 
a beginning, our study moves in a connected fashion to whatever 
conclusions are drawn from the principles. 

Not having first principles of its own, grammar depends upon 
the logical analysis of concepts, propositions, and discourse. The 
modern natural sciences depend in a similar way upon the first 
principles reached in the philosophy of nature, and ethics, in turn, 
confers by its consideration of ends whatever meanings and 
values are available through the social sciences. 

In this arrangement, logic, the philosophy of nature, and ethics 
all provided their affiliated subjects the first principles which 
make them truly scientific at the speculative level and, at the 
practical level, truly teachable. Teaching according to the proper 
principles and order subjects that, by such principles and such 
order, truly belong together serves another and higher function. 
It puts knowledge which ordinarily lies on this side of wisdom 
into a preliminary order that makes the final sapiential ordering 
of the sciences easier of attainment. Such a view by no means 
implies that wisdom is a mere continuation of the kinds of order 
revealed in the various sciences, but it does insist that, in its 
practical human condition, the ordering of knowledges will not be 
achieved by metaphysical wisdom unless these knowledges them- 
selves are ordered to wisdom in their proper turn. 

Because it supplies the ultimate principle of order to natural 
knowledge, metaphysics becomes itself the very principle by 
which all subjects below it become truly teachable. For teaching, 
it was argued, is the communication of order by reference to 
principle. In St. Thomas’ language, “ That science is most teach- 
able which most considers causes; for they alone teach who pro- 
pose the causes of various things; because science is through 
causality, and to teach is to bring about science in someone. But 
that science which treats of universal things considers the first 
causes of all causes: and hence it is clear that it is most capable 
of being taught.” 4? All knowledge in the natural order tends to 


42 In I Meta., 1, n. 48. 
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metaphysics, because all knowledge tends to a knowledge of 
God.** If order in knowledge depends on the order in things, 
then the principle of that order in things is likewise the principle 
of our knowledge, our science, and our certitude. Metaphysics 
is thus more than one subject among the others in a liberal 
college or for that matter any school. In the natural order, 
metaphysics is the tap root that makes all teaching possible. If 
metaphysics is the principle that, in the natural order, makes it 
possible to teach, then any teaching that goes on in the arts and 
sciences is rendered possible only by at least the obscure and 
implicit ordering, toward natural theology, of whatever knowl- 
edge is being taught. 

Yet valuable as metaphysics may be in organizing the secular 
knowledges of the Catholic liberal curriculum, a purely natural 
wisdom, uninitiated into revealed truth, can never organize a 
Catholic college as Catholic. Such a Catholic organization of a 
college curriculum can be forged only by sacred theology, the 
wisdom whose subject is the God of revelation. 

But just as logic and prudence in the natural order are power- 
less to integrate at the level of science and speculation the teach- 
ing work peculiar to a college, so the religion courses in Catholic 
higher learning are generally in need of re-examination to see 
whether they are preoccupied with dialectical and prudential 
concerns to the detriment of Christian doctrine as wisdom and as 
primarily speculative. Yet even where Christian doctrine is con- 
cerned, philosophy has its own contribution to make as an instru- 
ment for Christian intelligence; and the theologian who so uses 
philosophy as an instrument will find our metaphysics a better 
handmaiden when, in her own dominion, she becomes a better 
queen of the sciences. 

VINCENT Epwarp SMITH 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 









43 In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 1 ud tert. quest.; Summa cont. Gent. I, 4. 
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CONTROVERSY IN THE LIFE AND TEACHING 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


(Annual Association Address) 


N a little more than twenty years, the honor of delivering the 

Annual Association Address has been thrice conferred on me 
—in Chicago in 1934, in Milwaukee in 1945, and tonight in Cin- 
cinnati. I am grateful not only for this honor, but also for the 
opportunity afforded by each of these occasions to report on 
work in which I was currently engaged. I would like to think 
that one reason for each invitation was the fact that in each 
case the work was a little off the beaten track. 

In 1934, shortly after I had become notorious at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for being a non-Catholic Thomist who intro- 
duced non-Catholic students to the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas, I was invited to discuss the place of scholastic philos- 
ophy in a secular university. In 1945, several years after Father 
Walter Farrell and I had been working together on the theory of 
democracy, I was given the opportunity to summarize our re- 
sults in a statement on the future of democracy. Tonight, after 
spending four years at the Institute for Philosophical Research 
on the problem of philosophical diversity, I am glad to have the 
opportunity to talk to you about controversy in the life and 
teaching of philosophy. 

We have just completed a book on the nature of controversy 
and on the method of constructing the controversies about basic 
philosophical subjects. This book is intended as a preamble to a 
series of books which will attempt to set forth the controversies 
about such subjects as freedom, law, knowledge, man, the state. 
A book on the controversy about freedom is now in the process 
of being written. 

I believe I am speaking for my fellow-workers as well as for 
myself when I say that we feel that the book on the nature and 


1 That work had its inception in a paper I delivered on “The Demon- 
stration of Democracy 
in 1939 
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method of controversy contains discoveries of consequence for 
the study of philosophy and for its future development. I am 
going to try to cover its main conclusions for you in this brief 
paper. To do this, I shall, first, summarize these conclusions; 
second, expand on those which need amplification; and third, 
indicate what consequences follow from them if they are true. 
The one thing I shall not undertake, because it cannot be done 
in the time, is to try to prove to you that they are true. 


1 


To prepare you for the summary of our conclusions, I must 
call your attention to the fact which is our point of departure, 
and to the assumption we have made about what lies behind this 
fact. 

The fact is simply that a diversity of philosophical theories or 
doctrines has always existed and always will. This fact is some- 
times made the basis for doubting the existence or attainability 
of truth in philosophical inquiry, but it is susceptible of other 
interpretations which are quite consistent with the conception of 
philosophy as a pursuit of truth which progressively achieves its 
goal. That an irreducible plurality of philosophies will persist 
until the end of time is inconsistent only with the hope that 
philosophical unanimity can be achieved on earth. For a care- 
ful analysis of what is and is not entailed by the fact of philo- 
sophical diversity, I refer you to the brilliant essay by Dr. 
James Collins on “ The Problem of a Philosophia Perennis.” 2 


The assumption we have made is that behind the diversity lie 
genuine agreements and disagreements among philosophers 
about the subjects of their inquiries. Stated more precisely, we 
assume that it is always possible for philosophers to agree or 
disagree when they are considering the same subject, even 
though actually they sometimes do neither. 


This assumption is not universally shared. The opposite as- 
sumption is quite prevalent in contemporary thought. It holds 
that the diversity of philosophies is like the diversity to be 
found in works of art rather than like the diversity of theories 


2 Thought, Vol. XXVIII, No. 111, Winter, 1953-54. “The notion of a 
perennial philosophy,” Dr. Collins declares, “furnishes no basic directions 
about how to deal with philosophical differences.” 
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or hypotheses to be found in empirical science. Just as one can- 
not treat two different paintings as if they were pictures of the 
same object, concerning which they must either agree or dis- 
agree, so one cannot treat two different philosophies in that way 
either. The fact of philosophical diversity is regarded as ulti- 
mate. Neither actual nor possible agreements and disagree- 
ments are thought to lie behind it. 

The assumption we have made is required by our view that 
philosophy, no less than empirical science, though quite differ- 
ently, involves the pursuit and attainment of objective truth. 
The opposite assumption is required by the opposite view, which 
doubts or denies that philosophy has any concern with objective 
truth. These two assumptions lead to opposite views of the role 
of controversy in philosophy. 

According to the assumption we reject, controversy is mis- 
guided and futile. When philosophers differ, they should not 
dispute with one another as if there were real issues between 
them, which warrant rational debate. They should recognize 
their differences as irresolvable and merely try to understand 
their diversity as such. According to the assumption we have 
made, fruitful controversy is possible. Philosophers who differ 
can disagree, and rational debate can serve the purpose of clari- 
fying the issues and moving toward their resolution. 


To the fact of philosophical diversity and to the assumption 
we have made about it, let us add one other preliminary con- 
sideration—our conception of controversy. Fruitful controversy 
rests on the possibility of genuine issues which are susceptible of 
rational debate. Genuine issues are possible only if philosophers 
can disagree by answering in opposite ways one and the same 
question about one and the same subject. Such disagreements 
can occur in philosophy only to the extent that philosophers are 
able to achieve what we have called minimal topical agreements. 
These agreements, unlike categorical agreements, do not unite 
two men in a common judgment for which they both claim truth. 
They consist rather of agreements in understanding, such as 
agreement about the subject under discussion and agreement 
about the question concerning it. Given such agreements be- 
tween them, two men may either take the same side or opposite 
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sides of the issue and thus be in categorical agreement or dis- 
agreement.® 


With these preliminaries covered, I can now summarize the 
main conclusions we have reached as the result of four years of 
work on philosophical diversity in general and on the diversity 
about freedom in particular. They are as follows: 


(1) Controversy is essential to the philosophical enterprise as 
as whole. Engaging in controversy is not essential to the work 
of the individual philosopher. He can pursue in complete isola- 
tion his objective of knowing what is or should be the case. 
Conceivably, he might attain the truth he is seeking without 
paying the slightest attention to the thoughts of his fellow men. 
This possibility does not exclude the utility of philosophy as a 
collective endeavor. But it exists as a collective endeavor only 
to the extent that philosophers forsake their solitude and some- 
how confront one another in the light of their differences. To 
whatever extent the total philosophical diversity involves dis- 
agreement, controversy becomes an essential part of the philo- 
sophical enterprise as a whole. 


(2) With exceptions so rare that even they may be doubted, 
philosophers do not actually join issue. Philosophers fail to dis- 
agree because they fail to achieve the minimal topical agree- 
ments prerequisite to genuine disagreement. In consequence, 
philosophical controversy has seldom if ever actually taken 
place. This conclusion applies to the written record of philo- 
sophical thought across the centuries as well as to the dialogues 


3 Dr. Collins raises the question whether all genuine philosophical dis- 
agreements are capable of being resolved by an act of synthesis in which 
the opposed positions are seen as half truths which can be transformed and 
united as parts of the whole truth. His answer is that philosophers can 
contradict one another “genuinely and definitively ” in ways “which do 
not turn out to be complementary poles of one complex truth.” Apart 
from the Hegelian theory of absolute idealism, he writes, “no necessary 
reasons are forthcoming for sublating all oppositions and treating them as 
partial expressions of a single whole or truth. A non-idealistic version of 
a perennial philosophy cannot settle disputes by claiming in principle that 
conflicting views cannot contradict each other and must find a place within 
the total framework. . . . The standpoint of philosophical pluralism has no 
strictly cogent grounds for claiming that the various Scholastic systems 
involve no irreconcilable differences and can all be reduced to analogical 
variations on a c« mon doctrinal unity.” (Loc. cit., pp. 593-594). 
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of contemporaries who engage in oral discourse or in correspond- 
ence, through letters or in the journals.* 

(3) Faced with this fact and rejecting the assumption that 
makes philosophical controversy impossible, we have concluded 
that the genuine disagreements and the rational debate which 
constitute fruitful controversy must be implicit in philosophical 
discussion, even if they are not actually present there. The im- 
mediate corollaries of this conclusion are twofold: first, that it 
must be possible to construct actual controversies from the ma- 
terials afforded by the actual discussions in which they are im- 
plicit; and second, that, so far as the written record of past 
philosophical thought is concerned, the work of constructing the 
latent controversies must be done in order to give them actual 
existence and to make them explicitly available for study. 

(4) The work of constructing controversies requires a method 
that is quite distinct from any of the methods which have been 
or can be employed in the conduct of philosophical inquiry it- 
self. Let me add here parenthetically that we think we have 
devised such a method and put it successfully to work in our 
construction of the several related controversies about human 
freedom. 

(5) In certain respects, this method resembles the methods of 
the empirical sciences. Its constructions are hypotheses initially 
formed as a result of observing the discussion that has actually 
taken place, and subsequently tested by reference to all avail- 
able, relevant data. But in one crucial respect, this method 
differs from the methods of empirical science as well as of philo- 
sophical thought. It is a method of dealing with the diversity 
of theories or opinions as such, and so moves on the plane of 
second intentions, in the sense that its only objects are inten- 
tions of the mind. The methods of empirical science and of 
philosophical inquiry, on the other hand, all move on the plane 
of first intentions, for their objects are the realities intended by 


4 The rare exceptions mentioned above would seem to be the great dis- 
putations of the thirteenth century and also, perhaps, the philosophical 
correspondence in which such men as Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz 
engaged with their critics in the seventeenth century. But a close exami- 
nation of such correspondence raises some doubts about its furnishing us 
with an exception; and the volumes of Disputed Questions which reflect 
the mediaeval debates are, after all, ex parte reports of the issues and 
arguments. 
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the mind. So far as they deal with diversity, it is a diversity of 
phenomena or of natures and beings, not a diversity of opinions 
or theories.® 


(6) The constructions achieved by this method must be com- 
pletely neutral with respect to the truth or falsity of the philo- 
sophical doctrines which are involved in the controversies it con- 
structs. They must, therefore, be formulated in a language that 
is neutral with respect to the technical vocabularies and idioms 
of the several philosophies involved. One cannot actually par- 
ticipate in a controversy as a party without being a partisan for 
the truth of a particular theory or doctrine as against others. 
But detachment from such partisanship, or impartiality, is re- 
quired for the construction of issues if these are to be acceptable 
to men who hold opposed philosophical views on the questions 
at issue.® 


5 The method of constructing philosophical controversies resembles the 
methods of empirical science mainly on its observational side and in its 
use of observed data as a source of hypothetical formulations and as basis 
for testing them. But unlike the scientific observation of natural phenom- 
ena, observation for the sake of constructing controversy must go to 
the historical record of philosophical thought. It is necessary, therefore, 
to distinguish such observation from the historian’s observation of the 
same body of materials. The one ignores entirely, while the other con- 
centrates on, the temporal sequences and the human connections which 
constitute philosophy’s history. The observer interested in constructing 
controversies concentrates on the diversity which arises from a plurality 
of philosophies and regards that diversity, no matter how it has developed, 
as if it obtained at a single moment of time. On the non-historical 
character of such work, see Dr. Otto Bird’s forthcoming book, Symbol and 
Icon, A Theory of the Liberal Arts, Ch. 5. 


6In a memorandum which Jacques Maritain wrote in response to a 
preliminary report of the Institute’s work, he stressed the necessity of a 
neutral language, “immune from the doctrinal or systematic connotations 
which are inevitably present in the language of each particular philos- 
opher.” To be neutral, the constructed formulations, he said, must be 
“*echoless,’ i.e., strictly limited to what is barely stated and deprived of 
any further doctrinal overtones or connotations. Just because such asser- 
tions or formulas, having no actual philosophic life of their own, are, so 
to speak, only in potency with regard to some philosophical wholeness or 
totality, every philosopher in the group concerned can subscribe to them; 
but in doing so each will infuse into it the connotations or overtones 
peculiar to his own entire doctrine, and foreign to the doctrines of his 
colleagues.” 
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(7) Having the requisite neutrality, these formulations also 
have a kind of truth which is quite distinct from the doctrinal 
truth that is at stake in the controversy itself. Philosophical 
doctrines, when true, give us knowledge of whatever realities are 
the objects of inquiry. These constructions, when true, give us 
knowledge of the controversies that underlie the diversity of true 
and false philosophical doctrines. It is obviously possible for 
men to be united in such truth even though they are divided on 
points of doctrinal truth. 


2 


The conclusions I have just summarized do not need further 
explanation for the most part. But some amplification may 
throw light on three points which, I suspect, may be troubling 
you. 

The first of these is a statement of fact which may seem to 
you to run counter to everyone’s experience. I said that philo- 
sophical controversy has seldom if ever actually taken place. 
No matter how much I emphasize the word “ actually ” to make 
clear that I am not denying the latent or implicit existence of 
controversy in the life of philosophy, your reaction may be that 
philosophical controversy is plain and rife on all sides—in every 
epoch of the past, in the contemporary journals, and in meetings 
such as these. 

If that is your reaction, then it may be that you have too 
easily acquiesced in the familiar complaint about philosophy, 
as compared with science, that philosophers always and every- 
where disagree. Would that that were the case, for then philos- 
ophy would be full of controversy. But that is simply not the 
case, as careful attention to the logical conditions of genuine 
disagreement makes clear. 

Two men can be in genuine disagreement only when these two 
conditions are satisfied: (a) they must be discussing a subject 
which is identical for both of them, and (b) they must be an- 
swering a question whose terms they understand in the same 
way. Only then is it possible for them to join issue and to dis- 
agree by giving different answers, both of which cannot be true. 

These conditions are extremely difficult to satisfy even when 
two philosophers confront one another in actual discourse with 
all the patience, good will, and intellectual acumen that is neces- 
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sary for the task. If your experience of philosophical meetings 
is anything like mine, it tells you that such disagreement is a 
rare event, and that sustained rational debate of the issues is 
even rarer. These things are rarer still in the history of philos- 
ophy, if they have ever occurred at all. The greater the philos- 
ophers, as measured by the magnitude of their original contri- 
butions, the further removed they are from actually joining 
issue with one another. 

What has actually occurred in the history of philosophy and 
what occurs everyday among philosophers is a counterfeit of 
genuine disagreement which, for want of a better name, we have 
called “ subjective disagreement.” On a matter about which he 
is concerned, Philosopher A is occupied with certain questio.s to 
which he thinks Philosopher B gives the wrong answers. With- 
out making sure that Philosopher B is considering the same 
matter or that he understands the questions in the same way, 
Philosopher A “ takes issue” with Philosopher B, and advances 
arguments aimed at refuting him. Since two can play at this 
game, Philosopher B reciprocates by “taking issue” with and 
refuting Philosopher A. 

The topical agreements prerequisite to genuine disagreement 
are lacking here. Each philosopher “ took issue ” with the other, 
but they did not join issue, because each was answering his own 
questions about a subject he had set up for himself. About that 
subject and to those questions, each attributed wrong answers to 
the other, and acted as judge in his own case. Since they did 
not join issue with one another, their arguments and counter- 
arguments do not constitute a rational debate. They are merely 
polemical attack and counter-attack.’ 


7 Anyone who has attended philosophical meetings is acquainted with 
the phenomena here described. At a joint meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association and the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion in New York in 1937, the subject proposed for discussion was dualism. 
Professor Sheldon of Yale and Professor Mercier of Harvard were sup- 
posed to debate this subject, but the one talked about the dualism of 
mind and body, while the other talked about the dualism of God and 
nature. Though the miscarriage of discussion is not always as flagrant as 
this, Edmund Husserl is nevertheless irrefutable in his observation that 
“there are plenty of philosophical meetings, but it is the philosophers 
who meet, not their philosophies.” (Méditations Cartésiennes, Paris, 1931: 
p. 4) The failure of participants in discussion to join issue is not limited 
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In other words, the subjective disagreement of Philosopher A 
with Philosopher B exists only within the mind of Philosopher A 
or the minds of his partisan followers. It is not identical with 
the subjective disagreement of Philosopher B with Philosopher 
A. This, too, exists only within the mind of Philosopher B or 
the minds of his partisan followers. Underneath such reciprocal 
subjective disagreements, there may be genuine disagreement. 
If there is, it will be objective in the sense that it is an issue 
which can exist identically in the mind of Philosopher A and 
Philosopher B, or in the mind of anyone else, whether a party 
to the issue or an observer of it. 

Hence the anti-philosophical complaint that philosophers are 
forever disagreeing and disputing is in one sense right and in one 
sense wrong. Subjective disagreements and polemical refuta- 
tions abound on the surface of philosophical discussion. But in 
the precise sense in which we have used the word “ controversy,” 
to signify objective disagreements and rational debate, little if 
any controversy actually exists. The complaint that philos- 
ophers differ should not disturb us as much as the complaint 
that, though they differ, they seldom if ever disagree objectively. 
If we took that complaint seriously, I should think that, in phi- 
losophy’s defense, we would make every effort to show that, 
underneath the surface of subjective disagreement and polemical 
refutations, genuine controversy can be found, present at least 
implicitly if not actually. 

This brings me to a second point which may need some ampli- 
fication. I said a moment ago that the problem was to find the 
genuine disagreements in philosophy and the debate of issues 
that are squarely joined. But if these are only implicit in the 
records of philosophical discussion, then it will not be enough 
just to discover their latent presence. They must be made ex- 
plicit. They must become actually present to our minds. Their 
actuality, which can be fruitful for the philosophical enterprise 
as a whole, must replace the actuality of subjective disagree- 
ment and polemical refutations, which are so futile. 

To accomplish this, all the elements of philosophical contro- 
versy must be constructed. On the basis of the evidence pro- 





to philosophical meetings. The philosophical journals are full of such 
miscarriages, as, for example, the supposed “debate” between Thomists and 
Pragmatists in Thought, Vol. XXX, No. 117, Summer, 1955: pp. 199-230. 
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vided by what philosophers have written, we must construct the 
subjects of controversy by identifying the objects that two or 
more philosophers have in mind when they use such words as 
“freedom,” “law,” “ matter,” “ knowledge” or “God.” If we 
can identify the object that is common to two or more philos- 
ophers, we must construct the disagreements about it which are 
genuine issues, by formulating the questions about that object 
which they commonly understand and by formulating the in- 
compatible answers they severally give. That done, we must 
construct the debate of these issues and relate the issues to cne 
another in the light of the reasoning that connects one with an- 
other. If the matter under consideration is complex, and if the 
discussion of it is extensive and varied, we shall probably have 
to distinguish the several related subjects that are distinct sub- 
jects of controversy. The discussion of such subjects as free- 
dom or law, for example, calls for the construction, not of a 
single controversy, but of a number of related controversies. By 
distinguishing different types of controversy as well as different 
types of issue, we must construct the form of the controversy as 
a whole. 


Every construction we make is a formulation which can and 
must be checked against what the philosophers say and mean, 
though none is a formulation which, as stated, can be found in 
the writings of the philosophers. They are found by interpret- 
ing the intent of the language or, rather, the various languages 
that the philosophers use; and since their whole purpose is to 
state the elements of a controversy which can be agreed upon 
by philosophers who are parties to it, a thoroughly neutral lan- 
guage must be employed to formulate them. The neutrality of 
these constructions, both in language and thought, enables them 
to serve as the medium through which divergent philosophers 
can categorically agree and disagree with one another. 


Let us suppose for a moment that the neutral formulations we 
are able to construct represent with perfect accuracy the con- 
troversy that is implicit in the philosophical discussion of a cer- 
tain subject. If that is so, then all the participants in the dis- 
cussion will accept our constructed identification of the subject 
of controversy; they will accept our formulation of the questions 
about that subject which raise the various issues; and they will 
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accept our statement of the several positions on each issue, one 
of which is their own as a party to the issue. 


By accepting these constructions, the disputants share with 
one another and with us, the observers, the truth about the con- 
troversy; and in the light of that truth, they see where and how 
they agree and disagree with one another about the matters un- 
der consideration. Jacques Maritain is of the opinion that it is 
only through the medium of such neutral constructions that phi- 
losophers can be brought into agreement or disagreement. With- 
out it, each remains in the world of his own thought and is con- 
versant there with other philosophers only in the guise he gives 
them when he imports them into his own world.® 


I said earlier that the method of constructing the elements of 
controversy is not a method used by philosophers to acquire 
knowledge of reality. As I have described the work of construc- 
tion, I am sure you have gained the sense that those who en- 
gage in this endeavor are dealing with the results of philosophi- 
cal work rather than doing such work themselves. But if the 
method or the work is not strictly philosophical, what is it? 

To answer this question, we have appropriated the word “ dia- 
lectic.” We say that the method and work of constructing 


8 Men who disagree about the truth of this or that doctrine can, never- 
theless, agree on the following points. (1) They can agree on the descrip- 
tion of the subjects about which they disagree in various ways. (2) They 
can agree about the questions at issue on which they take opposite sides. 
(3) They can agree about the content of the issues—the statement of the 
positions that are opposed. (4) They may even be able to agree about 
the connection of one issue with another. Their agreement on all these 
matters still permits them to disagree categorically about what is true 
in fact; more than that, they could not disagree at all unless they were in 
agreement in at least the first three of these four ways. 


®In the memorandum already referred to (see fn. 6 above), Jacques 
Maritain insisted that agreements and disagreements are possible among 
philosophers only through the medium of constructed formulations that 
are neutral in language and intent. Without this medium as a tertium 
quid, it is difficult or impossible for philosophers to agree or disagree 
objectively with one another. “Every philosopher,” Maritain wrote, “ un- 
derstands his own assertions in the light of, or with the overtones peculiar 
to, his whole system. The entire doctrine reflects on every one of its 
parts.” This is the reason why it is difficult or impossible for philosophers, 


especially great ones, to achieve objective agreements or disagreements 
directly with one another. 
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philosophical controversies is dialectical. I shall not defend our 
appropriation of this word, which has been used in so many 
senses, none of which is ours. But I do wish to avoid misunder- 
standing. There is little danger that you would confuse the 
method we have developed—I think for the first time ?°—with 
Plato’s dialectic, or Kant’s or Hegel’s. But because our dialec- 
tic is a method which deals with the diversity of opinions, and 
because it works only on the plane of second intentions, you 
might associate it with the method Aristotle expounds in his 
Topics. 

No doubt it has some remote generic similarity to Aristotle’s 
dialectic, on any one of the several theories of dialectic that 
Aristotelians attribute to Aristotle. Admitting this distant re- 
semblance, I wish only to add that dialectic as a method of con- 
structing controversies in a thoroughly neutral manner and for 
the sake of discovering the dialectical truth about the discussion 
of any philosophical subject, is not to be found anywhere in 
Aristotle’s Topics. With this said, I hope I can use the word 
“dialectic ” in what follows without being misunderstood. 


3 


Before I proceed now to comment on the bearing of dialectical 
work on philosophy, let me repeat that I have merely summa- 
rized our conclusions. I have not tried to establish their valid- 
ity. There are certainly no a priori reasons why they must be 
true. Their truth is entirely a matter of fact, ascertained by us 
through our experience of trying to discover the controversy 
about such subjects as freedom. Anyone who wishes to ascer- 
tain the truth for himself must submit himself to a similar ex- 
perience. 

Taking the truth of our conclusions for granted, let me pro- 
ceed now to develop their consequences for the study and future 
of philosophy. In the time that remains, there are four points 
I would like to make briefly. 


10The only definite anticipation of this method of construction with 
which I am acquainted appears in an essay by Professor Edwin Burtt of 
Cornell University, entitled “The Generic Definition of Philosophic Terms” 
(Philosophical Review, Vol. LXII, No. 1, January, 1953) In this essay, 
Professor Burtt proposes a method of identifying, in a neutral manner, the 
subjects of philosophical disagreements which take the form of opposed 
definitions. 
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First, a division of labor is needed within the philosophical 
enterprise as a whole. The problem of dealing with the diver- 
sity of philosophies is quite distinct from the problems of philo- 
sophical inquiry itself. To solve the problems of philosophy, we 
must make and defend judgments that answer questions about 
the objects of philosophical inquiry. To solve the problems 
raised by the diversity of philosophies, we must make and de- 
fend, not philosophical judgments, but judgments about philo- 
sophical thought. Here, then, are two different kinds of work— 
the work of philosophizing and the dialectical work of construct- 
ing the controversies that are implicit in the diversity of phi- 
losophies. 

Conceivably, both kinds of work might be done by the same 
individual. There would, however, still be a tension between 
them which would make it impossible for one man to perform 
both tasks at the same time. Actually, it is unlikely that any 
individual could discharge both tasks well, even if he had the 
talent and skill required for each. Each is so arduous and ex- 
acting that it would be very difficult for an individual to meet 
the demands of both upon his time and energy. Prudence, 
therefore, recommends a division of labor in order to accomplish 
the objectives of dialectical work, in addition to carrying on 
philosophical inquiry itself. 

Because the proposed division of labor has yet to be instituted 
on a scale proportionate to the magnitude of the dialectical as 
well as the philosophical task, little dialectical work has so far 
been done. In the whole history of thought, the only effort that 
even remotely resembles a separate undertaking of the task of 
neutral dialectical construction is to be found in Abelard’s Sic 
et Non and Peter Lombard’s Book of Sentences, and these make 
their dialectical contribution to theology, not philosophy. The 
fact that constructive dialectical work has not been done in phi- 
losophy explains why philosophical controversy is still only im- 
plicit in the record of philosophical discussion. 

The philosophical enterprise thus exhibits a remarkable defi- 
ciency. In the absence of adequate dialectical work, something 
essential is missing, and philosophy falls short of its own ideal. 
“The ideal of the great philosophers,” Jacques Maritain has 
written me, 
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is to achieve agreement, disagreement, and rational debate, but it is 
for each one an accompaniment of his own individual enterprise and 
within his own individual mind—precisely because the purpose of each 
one is to embrace and encompass the whole universe of objective 
truth and rational debate within his own mind. But no philosopher 
succeeds in achieving the ideal in question, by reason of the limita- 
tions of human nature. As a result, the necessity appears of the special 


branch of philosophy and the special undertaking which is dialectical 
work. 


What is necessary in the life of philosophy is also necessary in 
the teaching of it. In a sense, the primary use of dialectic is 
pedagogical or propadeutic. It does not solve the problems of 
philcsophy; it merely prepares the mind for the task of solving 
them. Given the plurality of philosophies, it is not enough for 
the student to learn why the adherents of a particular philos- 
ophy think it is true. Such truth as it possesses must be seen by 
the student in the light of the positions that that particular 
philosophy takes in every controversy to which it contributes. 
But until enough dialectical work has been done to present such 
controversies explicitly to the mind, the best possible instruction 
will tend to give the student the subjective disagreements and 
the polemical refutations which adherents of this or that par- 
ticular philosophy usually substitute for the explication of genu- 
ine controversy. The best teaching of philosophy that is so far 
possible is not good enough. 

What I have just said applies to Thomism as well as to any 
other philosophy, perennial or otherwise. It applies to the 
teaching of philosophy in Catholic as well as in secular institu- 
tions. But here I am aware of certain differences between the 
teaching of philosophy in a Catholic and in a secular college. 

If I understand Professor Gilson’s views on this matter, phi- 
losophy cannot be studied in a secular institution as a means of 
acquiring wisdom. The students are much too young to acquire 
wisdom, even secular wisdom, while in college or graduate 
school.’ If, then, secular institutions persist in trying to teach 
philosophy, the only course Professor Gilson leaves open to 
them, it would seem, is a dialectical teaching of the subject. 

On the other hand, according to Professor Gilson, and here 
Father Gerard Smith joins him, some philosophical wisdom can 


11See his essay, Thomas Aquinas and Our Colleagues, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 
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be acquired by the young in Catholic institutions, but only on 
condition that philosophy is taught under the auspices of dog- 
matic theology and in the light of faith.1? Since in their view it 
remains philosophy even when so taught, and since Professor 
Gilson admits that conflicting philosophies exist and are always 
possible within the framework of Catholic dogma, the task of 
teaching philosophy even in a Catholic institution cannot now 
be adequately discharged by adherents of this or that philo- 
sophical doctrine. Nor can it be improved until the major 
philosophical controversies within the tradition of Catholic 
thought have been explicitly constructed. In addition, I would 
think that Catholic philosophy, in any of its forms, cannot be 
well taught until the dialectical work is done which places Cath- 
olic doctrines in the larger context of the philosophical contro- 
versies that represent the whole of Western thought. 

I turn from the role of dialectic in the teaching of philosophy 
to its bearing on a problem which has become clear only in 
modern times. That is the problem of the difference between 
philosophy and empirical science. In my judgment, Maritain’s 
Degrees of Knowledge is the best contemporary statement of the 
problem; it offers a solution that deserves everyone’s attention. 
But even when we understand the difference between the objects 
of philosophical and of empirical inquiry, and even when we 
understand the difference in their methods, which enable each 
to solve problems that are entirely beyond the competence of the 
other, we still do not understand certain differences between phi- 
losophy and science that perplex everyone who candidly exam- 
ines these two intellectual efforts as human undertakings. Each 
enterprise has a life of its own, which differs strikingly from that 
of the other in such matters as the conditions of its progress, or 
the way in which its representatives agree, disagree, and deal 
with their differences. 

Understanding the critical importance of constructive dialec- 
tical work in philosophy will help us to understand these con- 
trasts between science and philosophy. There may be some 
problems on the fringes of empirical science, especially in phys- 
ics and psychology, which are quasi-philosophical to the extent 

12See Gilson, op. cit., pp. 14ff. See also Father Smith’s paper, “The 


Position of Philosophy in a Catholic College,” in Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association, Vol. XXIX, 1955: pp. 20-40. 
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that they cannot be solved by empirical methods. These aside, 
a purely scientific problem is one which can be solved by experi- 
mentation or whatever other observational techniques will ob- 
tain the special data needed to test competing hypotheses or 
theories. Within the sphere of such problems, there is absolutely 
no need for dialectical work. Dialectical constructions are not 
needed to formulate objective agreements or disagreements 
among scientists. When scientists disagree about any matter 
which is susceptible of experiment, they construct an experiment, 
not a debate, as the best available means of clarifying and set- 
tling the issue.4* In other words, the very methods scientists 
use to solve their problems, they can also use to resolve dis- 
agreements when they are confronted with competing solutions. 

But while philosophers can, as individuals, propound solutions 
to their problems without the help of dialectic, they cannot col- 
lectively begin to resolve their differences until their agreements 
and disagreements have been objectified by the work of dialec- 
tical construction. What now passes for philosophical discus- 
sion of such differences hardly suffices. It merely perpetuates 
the misunderstandings, the subjective disagreements, and the 
polemical refutations to which individual philosophers are prone. 
Let me say at once that the fault lies not with the philosophers 
as human beings. They are not, as compared with scientists, an 
inferior breed. Rather it is something in the very nature of 
philosophy and in the methods of philosophical inquiry which 
makes it difficult to tell whether philosophers are answering the 
same question about the same object, and difficult, consequently, 
to determine whether or not they objectively disagree. 

The necessity of dialectical work in philosophy but not in sci- 
ence thus explains the striking difference between philosophers 
and scientists so far as genuine agreement and disagreement are 
concerned. It also explains the difference between progress in 
science and in philosophy. 

Progress in philosophy is extremely difficult to define and 
measure, especially if we make the mistake of adopting the spe- 
cial kind of progress that is made in science as the standard for 
measuring progress in any intellectual pursuit. That kind of 


13 Precisely in proportion to the degree to which dialectic is applicable 


to theoretical differences among scientists, these differences are philosophical 
rather than scientific. 
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progress is not possible in philosophy, and what is possible there 
cannot be measured in that way. Without attempting an anal- 
ysis of progress in philosophy, I would nevertheless like to sug- 
gest that if philosophy is to make greater progress in the future 
than it has so far achieved in twenty-five centuries of Western 
thought, the division of labor I have proposed must be instituted 
and an adequate amount of dialectical work must be done in the 
centuries ahead. 

Advances in science are not accomplished merely by the for- 
mulation of new theories or the improvement of old ones. Such 
theoretical developments often outrun the data needed to test 
them. Additions to scientific knowledge finally depend upon the 
success of empirical research to obtain the decisive data. 

In philosophy, the decisive data are always the same—the 
facts of common experience. The formulation of new theories 
and the improvement of old ones certainly constitute one con- 
dition of philosophical progress, on the side of an ever expanding 
envelopment of the truth about the objects of philosophical in- 
quiry. But such envelopment includes the persistence and pro- 
liferation of philosophical errors as well as an increase in the 
amount of philosophical truth that is available to the human 
race at any given time. Hence the progressive envelopment of 
philosophical truth by a multiplicity of doctrines must be 
matched by a progressive development of dialectical truth about 
their diversity. The controversies that underlie this diversity 
must be constructed if philosophical differences are ever to con- 
tribute more to understanding than they do to confusion. Dia- 
lectical work is, therefore, the other condition of philosophical 
progress, on the side of the contribution to the pursuit of truth 
which can be made by a rational debate of genuine issues.'* 


14JTn 1916, Professor Lovejoy, in his Presidential Address before the 
American Philosophical Association, entitled “On Some Conditions of 
Progress in Philosophical Inquiry,” called for “a program of methodical, 
consecutive, precise joining of issues,” (Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI, 
1917: pp. 123-163). I personally owe to Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy my 
own first conception of the dialectical task and my understanding of the 
service dialectical work can perform to advance philosophical thought. I 
would also like to refer the reader to an earlier projection of a plan for 
dialectical work, with an eye on the immediate future, in an essay I wrote 
for The New Scholasticism, entitled “The Next Twenty-five Years in 
Philosophy ” (Vol. XXVI, No. 1, January, 1951: pp. 81-110). 
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This brings me to the last observation I would like to lay be- 
fore you. One consequence of the conclusions we have reached 
is the hope that the future of philosophy will be quite different 
from its past. Philosophy, past and present, has not been ac- 
companied by adequate dialectical work. Certain deficiencies in 
the philosophical enterprise as a whole are largely attributable 
to that deficiency. Hence if, by the expedient of a division of 
labor, that deficiency were to be repaired; and if, in the future, 
as the diversity of philosophical views continues to multiply, the 
dialectical effort were to keep pace with the growing amplitude 
of the discussion, it might be reasonable to expect a brighter 
future for philosophy. I must confess that nothing else I can 
imagine holds out such hope. 

I am not thinking here only of greater progress in philosophy, 
though that, in my judgment, would be the chief benefit to come 
in the future from the full performance of the dialectical service 
to philosophical thought. I am thinking also of the cultural 
status and stature of philosophy, as compared with science and 
poetry. 

We accept the fact that poets differ, without expecting them, 
as poets, to agree, disagree, or settle their differences by contro- 
versy. But the way in which philosophers differ, without clearly 
agreeing or disagreeing in an objective manner, and without 
achieving a decent measure of rational debate, is and has long 
been a public scandal. The general opprobrium philosophy has 
suffered in consequence is not entirely unmerited. 


15 We may gain some impression of how serviceable dialectical work might 
be to the progress of philosophy, if we consider the service which Abelard’s 
Sic et Non and Peter Lombard’s Book of Sentences rendered theology. 
The dialectical tasks these books performed brought order out of the 
chaos of apparently conflicting opinions which had accumulated from cen- 
turies of theological speculation. Without that preparatory work having 
been done for them, even the genius of St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus might not have been able to produce their great 
and clearly divergent theological doctrines. But, as Dr. Bird has pointed 
out, the dialectical task performed for theology by Abelard and Peter 
Lombard was far easier than the comparable dialectical task would be for 
philosophy. Abelard and Peter Lombard, Dr. Bird writes, “enjoyed a 
common deposit of faith, which assured a common ground for questions 
and answers and a common language in which to express them. Neither 
exists today.” (loc. cit.) Nor have they ever existed in the sphere of 
philosophy. 
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In our century, the belittlers of philosophy often contend that 
the great philosophical systems are like poetry. Unfortunately, 
the charge has plausibility, because, when philosophy is not 
accompanied by constructive dialectical work, it cannot help 
appearing to be more like poetry than it really is and less like 
science. It is not enough to hold, as we do, that objective dis- 
agreement and rational debate are possible in philosophy as they 
are not in poetry. While it is true that except for this possi- 
bility dialectical work would be as inapplicable to philosophy as 
it is to poetry, we must do more than assert the possibility.’ 
We must demonstrate it in a manner open to everyone’s inspec- 
tion. The false image of itself that philosophy now presents 
must be corrected in the public mind by constructive dialectical 
work. 


Suppose for the moment that I am right in thinking that such 
work is needed to improve philosophy in the line of its own de- 
velopment, and to win for it the respect it deserves, even in a 
culture where it must stand comparison with science. Why, 
then, has the doing of such work as an essential though separate 
part of the philosophical enterprise been so long delayed? One 
answer may be that men whose interest is in philosophy natu- 
rally wish to be philosophers and are unwilling to be diverted to 
the separate and subordinate dialectical task that some would 
have to devote themselves to in an actual division of labor. 
But that is not the whole answer. 


In Western culture, empirical science and speculative philos- 
ophy are about of equal age. Each can look back upon twenty- 
five centuries of recorded effort. If we think of science with ez- 
perimentation as empirical science finally grown mature, then 
the maturation of science has occurreu in the last three hundred 
years. There is no evidence of a comparable maturation in 
philosophy. We can, however, imagine what it might be. Com- 
parable to the transition in science from merely exploratory 
observation to the construction of critical experiments, the transi- 
tion from the relatively futile discussion of philosophical differ- 


16 Philosophy’s distinctive character is revealed by the fact that, while 
dialectic is inapplicable to poetry and unnecessary in science, it is both 
applicable to philosophy and also necessary for the full achievement of 
philosophy’s objectives. 
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ences to the construction of fruitful controversy may bring 
philosophy to its maturity in centuries still to come. 

It may seem astounding that the philosophical enterprise 
should be so slow in maturing and that, as compared with what 
it may still achieve, its accomplishments so far are good mainly 
as a promise of what can be done. Yet what is true of living 
organisms may also be true of philosophy as a living thing. The 
late maturity of the higher organisms is a sign of their greater 
potentiality, which must be actualized in the course of a longer 
development. In its own line of development, science may have 
advanced further than philosophy has in its, but philosophy may 
have much further to go and may therefore need more time. 

In addition, philosophical problems are generally more diffi- 
cult than scientific problems, not only humanly speaking but 
also intrinsically. For men to conduct philosophical discussion 
well is more difficult than it is for them to carry on scientific re- 
search in an efficient manner. It is easier to lift research to the 
high plane of the perfect experiment than it is to lift discussion 
to the high plane of the ideal debate. Here as before, the greater 
difficulty of the philosophical effort may be relative to human 
nature as a whole, not just relative to the power of the human 
mind. 

Twenty-five hundred years is a short period in the span of 
human life on earth. It should not tax our imaginations, there- 
fore, to contemplate a future in which long awaited develop- 
ments may still occur, such as world peace, for example. The 
development of philosophy is no less possible or likely. What 
Dante said of world peace, with the vision of man’s whole future 
on earth before him, might also be said of the maturation of phi- 
losophy. It will happen because it is necessary to the fulfill- 
ment of the intellectual powers of the human race as a whole. 


MortTiMer J. ADLER 


Institute for Philosophical Research 
San Francisco, California 
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THE ROLE OF LOGIC IN A CATHOLIC 
LIBERAL COLLEGE 


A school owes its existence to the fact that the process of 
learning is a difficult and tortuous one. The process has, of 
course, been going on for a long time before the student enters 
school, and as he progresses through the lower levels of educa- 
tion it presumably becomes more orderly and more concerned 
with knowing things in the world around him. By the time he 
has reached college he is (or ought to be) seeking to learn as 
much as possible, with as much certitude as possible, as quickly 
as possible. Now the problems involved in learning derive either 
from the kind of mind we have to use in learning or from the 
kind of subject matter about which we want to learn. If we can 
discover the general procedure according to which the human 
mind works best, our efforts at learning will be aided enor- 
mously. We shall have a method that will save us time, will 
avoid a haphazard order, and will effectively help us to arrive 
at what we want to know with some certainty. Since we shall 
know what to look for in learning, we shall at the very least 
avoid being deceived into thinking we know more than we do. 

I shall discuss (1) the need for a general method, (2) what 
that method is, and (3) the uses of that method in particular 
parts of education. What I shall say is, I think, fundamental to 
all liberal education whether carried on in a Catholic school or 
not. 


I 


Reflection on our own experience in learning as well as in 
teaching brings out the fact that our capacity for intellectual 
knowing is only a capacity. It is a power to know that begins 
by knowing nothing, and as it gradually knows more and more 
it must always proceed by using what it already knows to ar- 
rive at new knowledge. It should be evident therefore that we 
shall arrive at new knowledge more easily and surely if we em- 
ploy a method to give order to the process. That method has, 
of course, traditionally been called logic, but I shall leave dis- 
cussion of exactly what it is until later. At the moment, I want 
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to emphasize that logic is an instrument of the intellect rather 
than an instrument of other sciences.1 It aids the human in- 
tellect to achieve its end which is new knowledge in a manner 
similar to the way in which medicine aids the human organism 
to achieve health, i.e., it is an art which cooperates with nature. 
If the normal perfection of the human intellect is to be found in 
determinate knowledge for which a precise reason can be given 
and if this knowledge is called science, then logic is the art 
which has as its primary purpose to bring the human intellect to 
scientific knowledge. 

All sciences accordingly are produced by an intellectual proc- 
ess or discourse which is aided and even conditioned by the art 
which guides the intellect in producing them. The Aristotelian 
tradition has therefore spoken of logic as a mode of scientific 
knowing.* To cite only one of many places in which this man- 
ner of speaking has been used, St. Thomas in his commentary on 
the Metaphysics says, “ one ought first to learn logic before the 
other sciences, because logic provides the common mode of pro- 
ceeding in all other sciences.” ® 

However, every one of the subject matters which the human 
intellect can investigate imposes its own conditions on the in- 
vestigation and has its own mode. Every scientific (in fact, 
every discursive) investigation will have two modes: one deriv- 
ing from the kind of intellect engaged in the discourse, the other 
deriving from the kind of subject matter studied. A knowledge 
of both these modes is necessary before investigating a particu- 
lar subject matter scientifically. Logic is the common mode. 
In addition, every science has its own proper mode which should 
be studied at the beginning of the particular science.* 

Logic does not provide the modes of procedure proper to each 
science but only the general method demanded by the human 
intellect in its progress from potency to act. The methods of 


1Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, 117, 1; John of St. Thomas, Curs. 
Phil., I, Ed. Reiser (Turin, 1930) 258a 35. 


2 Aristotle, Meta., II, 955a 13. 


3“... debet prius addiscere logicam quam alias scientias, quia logica 


tradit communem modum procedendi in omnibus aliis scientiis.” II, 5, Ed. 
Cathala (Turin, 1935) n. 335. 


4“ Modus autem proprius singularum scientiarum, in scientiis singulis 
circa principium tradi debet.” Ibid. 
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particular sciences do not violate the general method of logic but 
contract it to a limited subject matter. It would be out of place 
therefore to look to logic to set up the methodology of biology or 
of political science. Logic can tell the biologist that the human 
mind demands definitions that include a general element and 
some kind of distinguishing factor and that if the specific differ- 
ence of a nature cannot be known, a property or a sufficient 
group of accidents will do, but logic cannot tell the biologist 
which accidents he should properly look for. However, an un- 
derstanding of the common mode is presupposed to the under- 
standing of the modes proper to various sciences. We have 
abundant evidence that an experimental scientist can learn how 
to do the operations of his own science very well without a 
knowledge of the common mode of logic, but it seems to me that 
an evaluation of the special methods of the particular sciences 
and the kinds of knowledge they produce might be rather vacu- 
ous without a knowledge of the mode common to all sciences and 
demanded by the nature of the human intellect. It is important 
in any discipline to know, for example, whether an argument is 
demonstrative or only probable. It is important too that the 
experimental scientist ask his questions in a scientific order, and 
the knowledge of the common mode will help him to do so. I 
wish to suggest that an acknowledgement of these points might 
prevent criticism of Aristotelian logic on the ground that it does 
not provide a special method for the experimental sciences in the 
twentieth century. Of course, it does not do so, since it provides 
no special methods. Furthermore, it may remove the temptation 
for philosophers who know something of the general mode to 
judge the particular modes and the knowledge they produce 
hastily and without experience of the particular sciences. 
Lastly, the acceptance of these points might moderate the zeal 
of those who attempt to make the general mode take on the 
functions of one or the other particular modes or even try to re- 
place the general mode by a particular mode. The last attempt 
appears to offer a particularly strong temptation to mathemati- 
cians. Aristotle himself used mathematical examples very often 
especially in the Posterior Analytics, because the special mode 
of mathematics—at least of classical mathematics—is more like 
the common mode than is the special mode of any other science. 
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But it was left for Descartes to make the special mode of 
mathematics into the common mode, thus tending to mathemati- 
cize all sciences and to make logic mathematical. 


...1 had no intention of trying to master all those particular sciences 
that receive in common the name of Mathematics; but observing that, 
although their objects are different, they do not fail to agree in this, that 
they take nothing under consideration but the various relationships or 
proportions which are present in these objects, I thought that it 
would be better if I only examined these proportions in their general 
aspect, and without viewing them otherwise than in the objects which 
would serve most to facilitate a knowledge of them. Not that I should 
in any way restrict them to these objects, for I might later on all 
the more easily apply them to all other objects to which they were 
applicable.5 


In summary it can be said that there may be many proper 
modes of discursive knowledge since there are many different 
subject matters, but there can be only one logic since it is the 
instrument of the human intellect. If there were a different 
kind of reasoning power it would have a different mode of know- 
ing suited to it, and hence need a different logic. 


II 


Seeing something of the need for a common mode or method 
of knowing introduces us to what it must be. In his discussion 
of the subject matter of logic a famous and influential twentieth 
century philosopher has written, “ All logical forms (with their 
characteristic properties) arise within the operation of inquiry 
and are concerned with control of inquiry so that it may yield 
warranted assertions.”® He sets himself against the view that 
logic is distinct from methodology as if logic were a set of de- 
ductions from some chosen first principle. He writes, 


This conception of them [the demands of inquiry] is the ultimate ground 
of the idea that they are completely and inherently a priori and are 
disclosed to a faculty called pure reason. The position here taken [the 
author’s] holds that they are intrinsically postulates of and for inquiry, 
being formulations of conditions discovered in the course of inquiry itself, 
which further inquiries must satisfy if they are to yield warranted as- 
sertibility as a consequence.? 


5R. Descartes, Discourse on Method, Part II, Ed. Eaton, Descartes Selec- 
tions (New York, 1927) 18. 


6 John Dewey, Logic the Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938) 3-4. 
7 Ibid., 16. 
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The writer is John Dewey, and it seems to me that he is mak- 
ing a very perceptive observation in insisting upon logic as an 
art in the service of inquiry, although I would question the al- 
leged postulational character of logic. St. Albert, who is hardly 
a disciple of Dewey, insists too that logic is necessarily con- 
cerned with an instrument of an intellect which must proceed 
from what is known to what was formerly unknown.’ St. 
Thomas makes the same point in his commentary on the De 
Trinitate, “ The things that logic is about we do not seek to 
know for themselves, but as a certain aid to other sciences.” ® 
When St. Albert lists the parts of logic he says that it first 
teaches the principles of defining things and secondly the prin- 
ciples of proving the truth or falsity of enunciations. The latter 
is accomplished by an examination of the form and the matter 
of argumentation.’ 

It is worth more than passing notice that here, as well as in a 
good many other texts, St. Albert is both explicit and emphatic 
that logic teaches the art of defining and the analysis of the 
matter of the syllogism as well as the formal logic of the syllo- 
gism.‘4 St. Albert’s repeated insistence that all of these parts 
belong to logic derives from the fact that logic is an art in the 
service of inquiry. We inquire into both incomplex and complex 
objects. The first we come to know by finding out what they 
are. The second we come to know by analyzing why they are 
sO, i.e., why certain characteristics are found in certain things. 
The art of finding out what things are, is of course, the art of 
defining, and who will not agree that defining in any illuminat- 
ing way is a very complex and difficult procedure? There are 
problems about what can be defined: words or things? If 
things, what kinds of things: artificial or natural ones? Where 
should we start in searching for a definition? How can defini- 
tions be tested for goodness? In a good definition, what must be 
included and excluded? What should we look for when we have 
to be content with something less than a complete definition? 


8 St. Albert, Opera, Ed. Borgnet (Paris, 1890) 6b. 


®“ Res autem de quibus est logica, non quaeruntur ad cognoscendum 


propter seipsas, sed ut adminiculum quoddam ad alias scientias.” Q. 5, 
a. 1 ad 2. 


10 Op. cit., 8b-9a. 
11 Cf., ibid., 4. 
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Reasoning about why things are so demands a twofold in- 
quiry. The first part includes an examination of the enuncia- 
tion, its kinds, and its properties, e.g., that every enunciation 
has a contradictory opposite. It includes, furthermore, an anal- 
ysis of the form of argumentation, usually called the formal syl- 
logism. Such analysis looks at the syllogism to see how more or 
less universal objects of knowledge can be related. Of course, 
such analysis of the syllogism is inadequate to show that some 
property is really found in a nature. Even though the parts of 
a syllogism may be arranged in a properly universal order, there 
is still no guarantee that the conclusion drawn from the argu- 
ment is a true presentation of reality. A second analysis of 
argument has to be made to find the conditions under which an 
argument gives us certitude about the way things really are. 
This second kind of analysis—an analysis of the matter of the 
syllogism—is much more difficult than the first and is properly 
regarded as the principal part of logic. It is this kind of argu- 
ment which is properly called proof or demonstration and which 
produces what has traditionally been called scientific knowledge. 
In comparison with the material consideration of the syllogism, 
the formal consideration is much less difficult, although neces- 
sary as a first step in the complete analysis of argumentation. 

However, since most of our arguments are less than strict 
demonstrations, the analysis of the matter of the syllogism must 
include an examination into arguments that give good and plau- 
sible reasons for probable conclusions. Since the sources of prob- 
able arguments are vast in number and very complicated, this 
part of logic is the greatest in bulk and, I might add, the least 
frequently studied. To this part must be added consideration of 
arguments which only appear to be probable, i.e., the fallacies. 
Lastly, both rhetorical and poetic argumentation have their 
place in logic, although lack of time prevents treatment of them 
here. 

All of this method of inquiry is necessary to guide the human 
intellect in its search for new knowledge, and it is this method 
that is properly designated by the name “ traditional logic.” At 
least, both St. Albert and St. Thomas explicitly declare that all 
of these parts are necessary to logic,!? and they are of the opin- 


12 St. Albert, op. cit., 8b sq.; St. Thomas, Jn I Posteriora, I, nn. 1-6. 
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ion that all of them have come down from the ancients with one 
exception. That exception, as St. Albert points out, is the art of 
defining, which did not come down complete, even though a good 
many elements of the art are referred to in various places in the 
Organon—particularly in the Categories.‘ The other works at- 
tributed to Aristotle: the Peri Hermeneias, the Prior and Pos- 
terior Analytics, the Topics, the Rhetoric, the Poetics, and the 
Sophistical Refutations treat the other parts of logic. “ All of 
these pertain to rational philosophy,” as St. Thomas says in his 
introduction to the Posteriora.14 However, it is content rather 
than authorship that is of primary importance in a philosophi- 
cal treatise. In logic, as in other branches of human knowledge, 
St. Albert’s words near the beginning of his logical works are to 
the point, “ As has been our practice in other matters we wish to 
propose as far as we can everything that pertains to the illumi- 
nation of doctrine.” 1® 

Others may use the name “ logic” in senses other than the 
traditional one. Certainly logic as it is found in the Port Royal 
tradition and in large numbers of contemporary textbooks is not 
easily identified with logic as found in the Organon and in St. 
Albert and St. Thomas. Again, the tendency to eliminate ma- 
terial logic and restrict logic to formal logic must surely be re- 
garded as a departure from the Aristotelian tradition. In fact, 
the use of the name “ logic” reminds one of the character in 
Pickwick Papers who when asked if he had used an insulting 
expression in a common sense, said, “ he had not—he had used 
the word in its Pickwickian sense.” I see no objection to using 
the name “ logic” in another or more restricted sense provided 
such usage be made clear lest the equivocation confuse the audi- 
tors. It seems to me that all of the parts of logic I have indi- 
cated are necessary parts of the method needed by the human 
intellect and that logic in the tradition of the Organon, that is, 
St. Albert’s and St. Thomas’s, has included these parts. 


13 St. Albert, ibid., 8b. 
14N. 6. 


15“Volumus enim secundum consuetudinem quam in aliis habemus, 


omnia quantum possimus ponere, quae ad illuminationem pertinent doc- 
trinae.” Op. cit., 11b. 
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Ill 


The preceding sections of this paper by showing the need for 
logic as a general method of inquiry and what the parts of that 
method are have already manifested to some extent the place of 
logic in education. St. Thomas, in his commentary on the De 
Trinitate, brings out the crucial point about the place of logic: 


In learning we begin with what is easier unless necessity requires other- 
wise. For sometimes it is necessary in learning to begin not from what 
is easier but from that on which subsequent knowledge depends. And 
for this reason it is necessary to begin the process of learning with logic, 
not because it is easier than other sciences, for it has the greatest diffi- 
culties since it is about second intentions, but because other sciences 
depend on it insofar as it teaches the mode of proceding in all sciences.1¢ 


Since logic is presupposed in order to acquire scientific knowl- 
edge, there is much to be said for teaching it as early as possible 
in the student’s life. In the last few years some effort has been 
made to teach it in high school, but I am not acquainted with 
the results of the experiment. It is certainly worth trying. 
However, it usually has been practical only to handle logic on a 
college level and there, it seems to me, logic should be taught at 
the beginning of college studies so that the student may profit 
from its use as much as possible. A fairly well substantiated 
objection is sometimes made that beginning freshmen no longer 
can be counted on to have had much experience in argumenta- 
tion even on the level of the carefully argued essay or the well 
written article. Perhaps this defect could be partially overcome 
by prefacing the logic course with a semester or so of rhetoric in 
which closely argued speeches or essays were analyzed. 

I shall touch briefly on the relevance of logic to the various 
sciences in the natural order of learning which St. Thomas re- 
cords in his commentary on the De Trinitate.™" It is rather ob- 


16“. .in addiscendo incipimus ab eo quod est magis facile, nisi neces- 
sitas aliud requirat. Quandoque enim necessarium est in addiscendo in- 
cipere non ab eo, quod est facilius, sed ab eo, a cuius cognitione sequentium 
cognitio dependet. Et hac ratione oportet in addiscendo a logica incipere, 
hon quia ipsa sit facilior ceteris scientiis, habet enim maximam difficulta- 
tem, cum sit de secundo intellectis, sed quia aliae scientiae ab ipsa depen- 
dent, in quantum ipsa docet modum procedendi in omnibus scientiis.” 
Q. VI, 1 (qla. 2) ad 3, Ed. Wyser (Fribourg, 1948) 59, 13-20. 


17Q. V, 1 ad 3. 
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vious that logic is eminently useful in mathematics—at least in 
classical mathematics—where essential definitions can be known 
and propter quid demonstrations made. However, in some of 
the modern developments of mathematics in which the concern 
seems to be only for consistency, perhaps only the formal parts 
of logic would be of interest. 

In the enormous and complex field which is the study of na- 
ture a knowledge of logic in all its parts is certainly necessary as 
much to know the defects of one’s krowledge as to evaluate 
whatever perfection it reaches. At the very beginning of the 
philosophy of nature a few genuine demonstrations can be 
reached, but what kind of knowledge is attained as one’s experi- 
ence becomes more deeply involved in matter and is subject to 
the limitations of measurement as well as the subjectivity of 
controlled experimentation? It seems to me that it is precisely 
here that an understanding of logic, the common mode of all sci- 
ence, is most necessary for an evaluation of the modes proper to 
the various experimental sciences. 

For the moral sciences, logic will be less necessary than for 
the speculative sciences, since, as St. Thomas says, these sci- 
ences must be taken “ figuraliter, id est verisimiliter, because 
such a mode belongs to human things.”1® Nevertheless, the 
third book of the Topics does treat the dialectical loci used for 
moral problems.!® 

If logic is needed for the study of material being which falls 
within our experience, a fortiori it will be necessary for that sci- 
ence which includes immaterial being as part of its subject, 
namely metaphysics. The difficulties of scientific analysis are 
increased in metaphysics by the great intellectual effort required 
to proceed from our human experience to a knowledge of a 
Being whom we can know only as a cause of effects infinitely 


18 In I Ethic., 2, Ed. Pirotta (Turin, 1934) n. 24; ef. ibid., 3, n. 32; III, 
9, n. 487. 


19 Cf. St. Albert, Lib. III Topicorum, Tract. I, cap. 1, Ed. Borgnet, II, 
331, 332. On this point I do not think John of St. Thomas is justified in 
saying that logic is not necessary for practical sciences on the ground that 
they need prudence or art. Rather, I would agree that prudence and art 
do not need logic to attain their end, which is completely practical knowl- 
edge, but that the moral sciences do need logic to attain their end, which 
is knowledge that is only formally practical since the truth of a formally 
practical science is speculative. Cf. Curs. Phil., I, 252b 46 sqq. 
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inferior to Himself. Most of all, logic is required by the student 
of metaphysics to guarantee that he proceed in a scientific order 
which will make demonstration possible.*° 

For knowledge of truths of faith, logic is, of course, not needed 
since they are simply proposed, but for the discourse deriving 
conclusions from them, which is sacred theology, logic is a most 
necessary instrument. Every page of the Summa makes the use 
of logic evident, and there are countless passages where St. 
Thomas makes explicit references to the books of the Organon 
whence he draws his logical principles.24 What could one do in 
scientific theology without the modes of per se, the requirements 
of demonstration propter quid and demonstration quia, the anal- 
ogous name, the various modes of signifying, the distinction of the 
predicables, etc.? 

With regard to other subjects studied in colleges the relevance 
of logic is more remote. I should hesitate to claim any direct 
usefulness of logic for the study of history, since past singular 
human acts have proceeded from free wills rather than from 
something given in the nature of things. However, to the extent 
such past facts are used to provide experience in the various sci- 
ences, e.g., political science, they can be indirectly parts of logi- 
cal discourse. The study of grammar is somewhat useful if it 
precedes logic, for it gives the student some experience in ac- 
curacy of expression. The same can be said for study of a for- 
eign language. 

But rather than stress the need for logic in the various sci- 
ences, I should say that the principal benefits of logic for the 
college student will be found (1) in his gaining confidence in the 
orderly use of his reasoning power, (2) in acquiring a respect for 
exactness, (3) in seeking to define carefully, and (4) in trying to 
reason in a manner suitable to the subject matter. It would be 
foolish to suppose that a one semester course in logic of two or 
three hours a week is going to give a student a perfect instru- 
ment for his intellect—even if he has a sharp mind and good 
will. After all, logic is a very difficult and complex science—at 
the very least as difficult as mathematics and yet a student may 
bring as much as twelve years of mathematics with him to col- 


20 Cf. William Baumgaertner, “ Metaphysics and the Second Analytics,” 
The New Scholasticism, XXIX, N. 4, Oct., 1955, 403-426. 


21E.g., I, 16, 1 ad 3; 17, 4; 117, 1. 
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lege and then study it for another year or more and still we do 
not expect him to have exhaustive knowledge of the subject. 
Should we expect a miracle from one semester of logic? 

It is not too much to say that since ancient times Catholic 
educators with comparatively few exceptions have been consist- 
ent in giving logic an important place in liberal education. 
True, the content of the courses has often been less than ade- 
quate, but nonetheless it is a fact that logic has been considered 
an integral part of education. It was plainly so in the early 
middle ages, in the days of St. Albert and St. Thomas, in the 
later years of the Franciscan logicians, in the Ignatian prescrip- 
tions for education, and still in our own day the wisdom of tra- 
dition has kept logic in our curricula even though very few non- 
Catholic colleges insist upon logic as a necessary part of the 
liberal arts program. Surely, the reason for the continuous pres- 
ence of logic in our tradition must be found in the importance 
we attach to philosophy and theology. If theology and the 
philosophic sciences are essential to a liberal education, cer- 
tainly the logic on which the learning of them depends is es- 
sential too. 

I think it is heartening that the study of logic is beginning to 
be taken more seriously in our colleges and seminaries. So often 
the logic course has been run through perfunctorily as if it con- 
sisted in mere memorization of a few formulae and playing with 
the square of opposition. It is not surprising that teachers as 
well as students regarded the ritual as boresome and wasteful. 
Teachers who have tried to make the course a challenging in- 
quiry into the logical instruments of definition and argumenta- 
tion have found it rewarding for both themselves and their stu- 
dents. Logic unquestionably demands a great deal of study on 
the part of the teacher. I hope I may be allowed to express the 
hope that teachers of other philosophical sciences will require 
that their students know the elements of logic in their courses. 
Perhaps such demands would encourage better teaching of logic. 
The art of logic will become a more effective part of education 
when teachers of other subjects (philosophical or otherwise) use 
it in their teaching. But first they must know it, and that im- 
plies a study of it. A confident reliance on natural logic is not 
enough. A corollary of the preceding is that logic, like any 
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other discipline, must be taught from its own proper principles 
and not as if it were a part of grammar or some other study. 
One does not achieve integration or correlation in the curriculum 
by confusing one discipline with another but by seeing the place 
of each in the hierarchy of sciences and the usefuiness of one for 
the other when that is possible. 


In closing, I should like to cite a few lines from the second 
book of the Metaphysics.?? 


The reception we give to a course of instruction depends on our habits; 
for just as we welcome a familiar speech, so anything which is said in 
an unfamiliar way is uncongenial and seems unintelligible and strange. 
Hence the more familiar a thing is, the more intelligible it seems. A 
good illustration of this power of habit is seen in the legal field, where 
mythical and puerile rules prevail over intelligent ones because they are 
customary. Accordingly, an instructor may fail to make an impression 
because he fails to use the familiar mathematical language or because he 
fails to give concrete examples to those not accustomed to mathematical 
abstractions, or because he does not meet a demand for citing the poets 
as authorities. Some require accuracy in everything; others are irritated 
by accuracy, either because they cannot follow a closely reasoned argu- 
ment, or because they fear hair-splitting. There is something about 
accuracy that makes it seem unworthy to certain free spirits, either in 
business contracts or in rational exposition. 


“The reception we give to a course of instruction depends on 
our habits,” and the habit that fits the human intellect for 
learning is logic. 
(Rev.) Henrt DuLac 
Notre Dame University 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





COMMENTARY 


C is especially fitting that Father DuLac’s paper, being the 

first at this meeting dedicated generally to the problem of 
philosophy in the Catholic liberal college, take up the role of 
logic in this college. Precisely as liberal colleges the primary 
intention of our schools is to instruct the students in the liberal 


223, 994b 33-995a 11, Trans. Hope (New York, 1952) 38-39. 
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sciences, to teach them scientifically to know things; and, as St. 
Thomas tells us in the De Veritate (Q.11, A.1, Resp.), “the 
teacher leads the pupil to knowledge of things he does not know 
in the same way that one directs himself through the process of 
discovering something he does not know.” But, of course, we 
direct ourselves adequately in the acquisition of new knowledge 
only through the art of logic. Accordingly it would seem essen- 
tial that both teacher and student be possessed of logic if the 
school is to realize its intention. For the teacher—this is pre- 
sumed. For the student—we should offer a solid course in logic 
as early in his college training as possible. In his paper Father 
DuLac makes an urgent plea for an early and serious course 
covering the fundamentals of not only formal but material logic 
as well. I second this most heartily and confidently predict that 
our students will prosper academically in direct proportion to 
the worthwhileness of their course in logic. 

In the first part of his paper Father distinguishes between the 
common mode of knowing scientifically—this is logic, deter- 
mined by the nature of the intellect in its reference to the real, 
and the mode of procedure proper to each science—this is the 
modus demonstrandi of that science, determined by the proper 
subject of the science. This would seem to me to be an ex- 
tremely important distinction. Confuse the two in reference to 
a given science and you destroy either logic or that science or 
both. Father DuLac has indicated as much. However, I would 
like to have had him say more precisely of the principle accord- 
ing to which we distinguish between the common mode and the 
proper mode in order to shed light on the way each is related to 
the other in a given demonstration. What precisely is the 
modus demonstrandi of any science? Father speaks of it as a 
method contracting logic to a limited subject matter. Is it dis- 
tinct from the logic it contracts, or is it simply logic contracted 
to a limited subject matter? If it is this latter then it would 
seem that the modes proper to the various sciences are related 
to logic after the manner of subjective parts to a logical whole. 
But then, of course, there would not be two modes but only one 
for each science—and Father explicitly admits two. Perhaps 
an explanation of the way in which the special mode of mathe- 
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matics is more like the common mode than is the special mode 
of any other science, as Father points out, would bring about the 
clarification I seek. 

This distinction between the common mode of procedure for 
science and the proper mode, so important for the effective ac- 
quisition of science, is not always taken for what it is. I suspect 
that in the history of logic textbooks we could find authors vari- 
ously confusing it with the distinction between formal and ma- 
terial logic, between logic as a science and logic as an art, and 
between logica docens and logica utens (possibly in any and 
every one of the three meanings attributed by John of St. 
Thomas to logica utens). The distinction, of course, as Father 
indicates, is none of these. But because it is sometimes con- 
fused with these and because it is so important in itself I would 
like to press Father for further determination on it. 

Father speaks of logic as a liberal art. In choosing not to go 
into the fact that it is also a speculative science he has skirted 
one of the most persistent problems apropos of the teaching of 
logic to undergraduates. Because of the difficulty for the stu- 
dent in proceeding demonstratively in logic itself some have 
proposed that we would do better to teach it simply as an art, 
or at least to deemphasize it as a science. Should this be done? 
Nay, even, can it be done? I would hesitate to say so, if logic 
is, as it seems to me, indivisibly art and science. In any event, 
this is a problem of moment to teachers of logic impressed, with 
Father DuLac, with the need for a solid course in logic as a 
preliminary to investigations in the sciences of the real. 

Finally, I should like to comment on Father’s suggestion that 
the teachers of other sciences require logic of their students and 
use it in their teaching. Father makes the point that this might 
well encourage the better teaching of logic. Undoubtedly it 
would, but what seems even more to the point is, to return to the 
opening thought of this commentary, that only in this way will 
the effective teaching of these sciences themselves be realized. 


Epwarp D. SImMMoNns 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THE MEANING OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND 
THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICAL THEORY 


N Rousseau Kant Goethe, and more fully in The Question of 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, the late Ernst Cassirer has given a 
very profound reading of Rousseau by expanding upon Kant’s 
appreciation of him. This method of understanding Rousseau 
has not only the advantage that is always to be had, as Santa- 
yana once observed, from a grasp of tradition—for it is “ con- 
ducive to mutual understanding, to maturity and to progress ”; 
it has, in this case, a very peculiar advantage, for it permits the 
reconciliation of Rousseau’s apparent inconsistencies—not, in- 
deed, as Cassirer believed, on the level of Rousseau’s own per- 
ception or apprehension, but on the deeper level of meaning and 
significance.2 If “the desperate absurdities of the assumptions 
of the Social Contract ””* may seem at first to make question- 
able the value of demonstrating Rousseau’s self-consistency, a 


1 Rousseau Kant Goethe, Translated from the German by James 
Gutmann, Paul Oskar Kristeller, and John Herman Randall, Jr. (Princeton, 
1947); The Question of Jean Jacques Rousseau, Translated with an Intro- 


duction and Additional Noes by Peter Gay (Columbia University Press, 
1954). 


2 As Professor Leo Strauss has well observed: “There is an obvious 
tension between the return to the city and the return to the state of nature. 
This tension is the substance of Rousseau’s thought....Today most 
serious students of Rousseau incline to the view that he eventually suc- 
ceeded in overcoming what they regard as a temporary vaccilation. ... This 
interpretation is exposed to a decisive objection. Rousseau believed to 
the end that even the right kind of society is a form of bondage.... 
the return to the state of nature remains therefore for him a legitimate 
possibility. The question is, then, not how he solved the conflict between 
the individual and society, but rather how he conceived of that insoluble 
conflict,” Natural Right and History (The University of Chicago Press, 
1953), pp. 254-255. The position which I will develop in this paper agrees 
indeed that (contrary to Cassirer’s view) Rousseau “believed to the end 
that even the right kind of society is a form of bondage ”, but will argue 
(in agreement with Cassirer) that a return to the state of nature was not, 
for Rousseau, a legitimate possibility. 


3 John Morley, Rousseau (London: Chapman and Hall, 1873), II, p. 134. 
Cited by Peter Gay in his Introduction to Cassirer’s The Question of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, op. cit., p. 9. 
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careful examination of that demonstration shows that it has the 
ungestioned merit of suggesting a more intelligible “ solution ” 
at a deeper level of meaning. As Professor Gay observes in the 
concluding remarks of his Introduction to The Question of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, “ for Cassirer’s reader the problem of Rous- 
seau’s political theory emerges in its true dimensions only after 
the fundamental unity of his philosophy has been firmly estab- 
lished. ... ... The relation of Rousseau’s political theory to 
the historical process raises important questions which Cassirer’s 
essay helps us to state properly but does not answer.”* If this 
is indeed the case—as I believe it is—then it would appear that 
Kant’s appreciation of Rousseau’s “ one great principle ” did not 
reach the intelligible roots of Rousseau’s thought—indeed, that 
Rousseau himself did not. And I would like to suggest that the 
critical method of Verstehen that Cassirer employs (in which the 
meaning of a philosopher’s work is to be sought for in a “ dynamic 
centre of thought ” related to the historical process) be extended 
from Kant to include Marx at the one extreme of the historical 
process and the Greek-Mediaeval tradition at the other; then, I 
believe, the true bearing of Rousseau’s thought on the structure 
of political theory will become clearer, and that the questions 
which Cassirer’s essay helps us to state properly may find an 
answer. 

“Kant” says Cassirer, “regarded Rousseau not as the 
founder of a new ‘system’, but as the thinker who possessed a 
new conception of the nature and function of philosophy, of its 
vocation and dignity ”; he could “ greet Rousseau as a philo- 
sophical liberator ”.5 In what precisely did this function of 
philosophical liberator consist? It involved, Cassirer assures us, 
quoting Kant, ‘a great discovery of our age’, a point of view 
“totally unknown to the ancients”. This discovery consisted 
in attributing an “ethical” and “teleological” sense not (as 
had always been done) to the man of reason and civilization 
(homme de Vhomme) but to man as he comes from nature 
(homme de la nature).7 Now it is indeed true that these terms 


4 Op. cit., p. 27. 

5 Rousseau, Kant, Goethe, op. cit., pp. 1, 18. 
6 Ibid., p. 21. 

7 Ibid., p. 20. 
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“ethical” and “ teleological ” are here given a profoundly novel 
application. And I suggest that the originality and breadth of 
this conception can be understood only in the light of the trans- 
formation that had occurred, throughout the whole of eighteenth 
century thought, in the meaning of nature and reason. It was 
Rousseau’s sensitivity to this transformation that Kant—alone, 
it seems, among students of Rousseau—detected in the apparent 
inconsistency of the appeal to reason in the Social Contract and 
the attack on reason in the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. 

“We can scarcely use the word (reason) any longer without 
being conscious of its history. .. . The general concept is vague, 
and it becomes clear and distinct only when the right ‘ differ- 
entia specifica’ is added. Where are we to look for this specific 
difference in the eighteenth century?” ® The answer, Cassirer 
amply demonstrates from his great erudition, lies in this, that 
“the whole eighteenth century understands reason ... not as a 
sound body of knowledge, principles, and truths, but as kind of 
energy, a force which is fully comprehensive in its agency and 
effects ’.1° Speaking of Condillac’s Treatise on Sensation, Cas- 
sirer finds the new sense of “ reason” in the reduction of “ the 
material and mental spheres . . . to a common denominator; they 
are composed of the same elements and are combined according 
to the same laws’”.14 The philosophy of the Enlightenment 
moves toward an understanding of “reason” as identical with 
the elemental force in nature: “The dualism between creator 


8 Speaking of E. H. Wright’s The Meaning of Rousseau, Professor Gay 
observes: “ Wright’s stress on Rousseau’s conception of nature is an im- 
portant event in the history of Rousseau criticism. With the growing 
popularity of the scientific and the materialist outlooks after the seven- 
teenth century, the conception of nature had undergone a steady trans- 
formation. The scientists defined nature as the lawful external world which 
man must understand; the materialists saw nature as a treasure house 
which man must exploit; Rousseau understood nature as ‘living nature’, 
which Schiller was to call beseelte Natur—a moral force in which man 
participates or to which he aspires. Rousseau’s conception thus included 
the idea of potentiality.” Introduction, The Question of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, op. cit., p. 20. 


®The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (Boston, The Beacon Press, 
1951), p. 6. 


10 [bid., p. 13. 
11 [bid., p. 18. 
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and creation is ... abolished. Nature as that which is moved is 
no longer set over against the divine mover; it is now an original 
formative principle which moves from within. ... Nature is ele- 
vated to the sphere of the divine... . / And from this character- 
istic force . . . is derived . . . the inalienable worth which belongs 
to (every object) in the totality of being”.1* Reason is no 
longer “ the realm of the ‘ eternal verities ’, of those truths held 
in common by the human and divine mind ”.!* On the contrary, 
the intcllect of man is, as it were, the theoretical form of the 
total being of nature, not in the sense that this intellect gives 
access to the intelligible world, but “ in the more modest sense 
that, as “the original intellectual force which guides the dis- 
covery and determination of truth ” it reflects a nature now freed 
from the divine mover and considered instead “an original 
formative principle which moves from within. By its universal 
functions of comparing and counting, of combining and differen- 
tiating . . . the autonomy of the intellect corresponds to the pure 
autonomy of nature. ... Both are now recognized as elemental 
and to be firmly connected with one another. Nature in man, as 
it were, meets nature in the cosmos half-way, and finds it own 
essence there ”’.'* 

All past philosophy, in the eyes of the Enlightenment, had 
labored under the delusion, spawned by the fecundity of thought, 
that the theoretic mind existed independently of mundane real- 
ity—that “truth was something held in common by the human 
and divine mind”. The relation of man to nature became, under 
this delusion, something other than man’s relation to himself, 
and the relation of nature to man became something other than 
his own relation to the origin of his own natural determination. 
It was in this way that man (homme de l’homme) first cut him- 
self off from l'homme naturel, from the real world, and pro- 
ceeded to build up “ pure” theory, theology, philosophy, ethics. 
This is the essential burden of the Discourse on the Origin of 
Inequality. This alienation of man (homme de l’homme) from 
himself (homme de la nature) took the political form of a ruling 
class, ruling first and foremost as “ thinkers”, as producers of 


12 Ibid., p. 41. 
13 Ibid., p. 13. 
14 Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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‘ideas’: the first step toward degeneracy occurred when “ the 
first man, who having enclosed a piece of ground, bethought 
himself of saying ‘This is mine’, and found people simple 
enough to believe him.” The distinctions constituted by birth, 
wealth, position, education, destroyed man’s “ essentiality ” be- 
cause they made some men dependent on others, thus severing the 
individual from his original generic capacities by making his life 
have its reason outside itself. As Cassirer observes, “. . . for 
Rousseau the real ‘social bond’ consists in the fact that par- 
ticular individuals and groups are not called upon to rule over 
others ”’.1¢ 

Now as I have said, this profound tendency of the Enlighten- 
ment philosophy to identify “reason” with the intrinsic prin- 
ciple of nature serves very well to render Rousseau’s superficial 
inconsistencies intelligible; for we are able to perceive that the 
“reason” which Rousseau opposes is the reason of the theoreti- 
cal mind considered as existing independently of nature. We 
can see why it was that “under the impression of Rousseau’s 
writings, Kant’s attitude toward the world and toward man be- 
gins to change. His naive confidence that the cultivation of the 
mind and its steady progress would suffice to make men better, 
freer, and happier, is shaken ”’.17 We begin to see that Rous- 
seau’s insistence that the real social bond consists in the fact 
that particular individuals are not called upon to rule over 
others is the political expression of a liberation effected at a 
deeper level: the liberation from a theoretic intellect considered 
as existing independently of nature and proceeding to form 
“pure” theory, philosophy, theology, ethics etc. 

But Rousseau did not see the revolutionary implications of 
this development at a level deeper than the political; he did not 
see it at what Marx will call the “ human” level; and this ac- 
counts for the arbitrariness, the abstractness and sophistry of 
the “ solution ” of the “ General Will”. In “ the fully-developed 
political state” where men are no longer, it is true, subject to 
the ideas of a ruling class, the political community—Marx will 


15 Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. In Great Books of the Western 
World, Robt. M. Hutchins, Editor-in-chief (Encyclopedia Britannica Pub., 
1952), p. 348. 


16 Rousseau Kant Goethe, op. cit., p. 30. 
17 Ibid., p. 6. 
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point out—is allowed to substitute for the true life of man. For 
“where the political state has reached its full development, man 
leads, not only in his thought, in conscience, but in reality in 
life, a double existence, celestial and terrestrial, the existence in 
the political community, where he considers himself a general 
being, and the existence in civil society, where he works as a 
mere part, sees in other men simply means, is himself swallowed 
up in the role of a simple means, and becomes the plaything of 
forces extraneous to himself”.1* If in the fully developed po- 
litical state it is only “ politically ” and not “ humanly ” that 
man considers himself a “ general being ”’, this is because “ all 
the suppositions of the egoistic life continue to subsist in civil 
society where the individual, “separated from the community, 
folded back upon himself (is) uniquely occupied with his own 
private interests ”.1° Thus the “ethical” intent of nature is 
still in reality frustrated; on the plane of the merely political 
the step forward remains on the false plane of the “ theoreti- 
cal”; for man’s “ general being” is established only in con- 
science, in the abstract, in the “ general will”: “. . . The generic 
life itself, Society, appears as a frame external to the individ- 
ual... .”.20 However indispensable a step it may be toward the 
realization of man’s original and proper vocation (and Marx 
insists that it is) in reality it is the old story of civilizing the in- 
dividual and ruining the species. What Marx sees is this: the 
insoluble conflict between the individual and society—which is 
the substance of Rousseau’s thought—is found to be at a deeper 
level the “ old antagonism between man and nature, the in- 
dividual and species”; this conflict cannot be resolved within 
the framework of even the right kind of state since the perfec- 
tion of the state is in no way opposed to all the suppositions of 
the egoistic life; it is through itself as “ intermediary ” that the 
State “restores” to man his generic life—at an abstract level, 
thus perpetuating the separation of man’s individual self from 


18 Die Judenfrage (Marx-Engels, Gesamtausgabe), Sec. I, Vol. I, Pt. 1, 
pp. 582, 583, 584. See my “ Ludwig Feuerbach and the Formation of the 
Marxian Revolutionary Idea”, Laval Theologique et Philosophique, Vol. 
VIII, no. 2, 1951, pp. 218-248. 

19 Tbid., p. 595. 


20 Ibid. 
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his generic self. Rousseau’s solution is “a great step forward”, 
but it remains inevitably abstract and sophistical. 

Now if we address ourselves to the task of determining what 
in all this development is the “dynamic centre of thought ” 
which seems to demand the profoundest dissolution of society 
before man’s proper and original vocation can be realized, we 
are compelled to look more deeply into that “ differentia spe- 
cifica ”’ which defines the Enlightenment understanding of “ rea- 
son”. We have observed that the whole of Eighteenth Century 
thought moves toward an understanding of “reason” as being 
identical with the intrinsic principle of motion in nature: “ the 
autonomy of the intellect corresponds to the pure autonomy of 
nature”. If this is the “specific difference”, from what—we 
must now inquire—does it differ. The answer to that question 
will, I believe, throw an entirely new light on the problem and 
serve to relate Rousseau’s political theory more faithfully to the 
historical process. For by one of those curious turns in intel- 
lectual history, we discover in the Greek-Mediaeval tradition a 
series of conceptions which seem to offer themselves today in the 
form of “ hypotheses”, if you will, for explaining phenomena 
occurring centuries after these “ hypotheses ” were formulated. 

For the Greek-Mediaeval tradition in philosophy, the “ pure 
autonomy of nature” was not thought of as simply correspond- 
ing with the autonomy of intellect. There was a good reason for 
this, and it is easily shown by a reading of the second book of 
Aristotle’s Physics. At the beginning of the second book, Aris- 
totle defines nature as “the principle and cause of movement 
and rest in that to which it belongs primarily, in virtue of itself 
and not in virtue of a concomitant attribute ”.24_ In the course 
of this same work Aristotle demonstrates in many ways that 
nature acts for an end, but that in so doing it is not directed by 
an intellectual principle intrinsic to itself. In the light of this 
demonstration, St. Thomas, in his Commentary on the Physics, 
defines nature as a “ reason put in things by the Divine art so 
that they are able to act for an end ”’.2? Nature then, is a “ sub- 
stitute intelligence”, acting indeed for an end but without 


21 Physics II, 1, 192b 22. 


22 Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, In VIII Libros Physicorum Aristotelis Com- 
mentarium, Book II, Lectio 14, n. 8. 
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knowledge of the end. It is because nature is a substitute in- 
telligence that it operates “ always or for the most part in the 
same way”, not varying its artefacts. Spiders make their webs 
always in the same way; swallows build their nests always in 
the same way. And this would not be the case if they operated 
by intelligence and art. Thus the uniformity of nature as well 
as its chance deviations are equally signs of its having no in- 
tellectual principle for itself. But architects do not all build the 
same kind of house; for being capable of judging about the form 
of artefacts the architect can vary them. Thus it is evident that 
it is not in the line of the “ pure autonomy ” of nature that art 
proceeds; the “ autonomy of the intellect ”’ does not simply cor- 
respond to the “ pure autonomy of nature ”. 

It is these considerations whose precise bearing on the struc- 
ture of political theory will, I believe, serve to illuminate the 
meaning of Rousseau. If the kind of teleology that is attribut- 
able to nature in the line of its autonomy were to be attributed 
to man, the intellect of man would move toward the condition of 
“creator” by moving toward the condition of the “substitute 
intelligence ” which is nature. “hat nature acts always or for 
the most part in the same way means that the teleology of na- 
ture in its pure autonomy does not intend any particular in- 
dividual, but intends individuals only so far as the species can- 
not be maintained without them. Aristotle remarks that if 
nature intended this individual, she would be like the man who 
takes a bath so that the sun might be eclipsed.2* And St. 
Thomas explains this point by saying “ Natura enim intendit 
generare hominem, non hunc hominem; nisi inquantum homo 
non potest esse, nisi sit hic homo”.** Nature, to be sure, pro- 
duces this individual; but “ originally he was no more intended 
than was the fact that this particular fragment of birdshot 
should down the duck—in fact considerably less so. Although 
the generation of Socrates Jr. is ultimately a natural event, his 
already very tenuous possibility could only materialize owing to 
a strictly fortuitous event. It was quite by chance that Socrates 
first met Xanthippe”’.2® By attempting to assimilate the “ au- 


23 Physics II, Ch. 6, 197b 25. 
24 Quaestio disputata de Anima, a. 18, c. 


25 Charles DeKoninck, “ The Nature of Man and His Historical Being ”, 
Laval Theologique et Philosophique, Vol. V, No. 2, 1949, p. 276, n. 2. 
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his generic self. Rousseau’s solution is “a great step forward”, 
but it remains inevitably abstract and sophistical. 

Now if we address ourselves to the task of determining what 
in all this development is the “dynamic centre of thought ” 
which seems to demand the profoundest dissolution of society 
before man’s proper and original vocation can be realized, we 
are compelled to look more deeply into that “ differentia spe- 
cifica ” which defines the Enlightenment understanding of “ rea- 
son”. We have observed that the whole of Eighteenth Century 
thought moves toward an understanding of “ reason” as being 
identical with the intrinsic principle of motion in nature: “the 
autonomy of the intellect corresponds to the pure autonomy of 
nature”. If this is the “specific difference”, from what—we 
must now inquire—does it differ. The answer to that question 
will, I believe, throw an entirely new light on the problem and 
serve to relate Rousseau’s political theory more faithfully to the 
historical process. For by one of those curious turns in intel- 
lectual history, we discover in the Greek-Mediaeval tradition a 
series of conceptions which seem to offer themselves today in the 
form of “ hypotheses”, if you will, for explaining phenomena 
occurring centuries after these “ hypotheses ” were formulated. 

For the Greek-Mediaeval tradition in philosophy, the “ pure 
autonomy of nature ” was not thought of as simply correspond- 
ing with the autonomy of intellect. There was a good reason for 
this, and it is easily shown by a reading of the second book of 
Aristotle’s Physics. At the beginning of the second book, Aris- 
totle defines nature as “the principle and cause of movement 
and rest in that to which it belongs primarily, in virtue of itself 
and not in virtue of a concomitant attribute ”.*4 In the course 
of this same work Aristotle demonstrates in many ways that 
nature acts for an end, but that in so doing it is not directed by 
an intellectual principle intrinsic to itself. In the light of this 
demonstration, St. Thomas, in his Commentary on the Physics, 
defines nature as a “ reason put in things by the Divine art so 
that they are able to act for an end ”.2? Nature then, is a “ sub- 
stitute intelligence”, acting indeed for an end but without 
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22 Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, In VIII Libros Physicorum Aristotelis Com- 
mentarium, Book II, Lectio 14, n. 8. 
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knowledge of the end. It is because nature is a substitute in- 
telligence that it operates “ always or for the most part in the 
same way ”, not varying its artefacts. Spiders make their webs 
always in the same way; swallows build their nests always in 
the same way. And this would not be the case if they operated 
by intelligence and art. Thus the uniformity of nature as well 
as its chance deviations are equally signs of its having no in- 
tellectual principle for itself. But architects do not all build the 
same kind of house; for being capable of judging about the form 
of artefacts the architect can vary them. Thus it is evident that 
it is not in the line of the “ pure autonomy ” of nature that art 
proceeds; the “ autonomy of the intellect” does not simply cor- 
respond to the “ pure autonomy of nature ”. 

It is these considerations whose precise bearing on the struc- 
ture of political theory will, I believe, serve to illuminate the 
meaning of Rousseau. If the kind of teleology that is attribut- 
able to nature in the line of its autonomy were to be attributed 
to man, the intellect of man would move toward the condition of 
“creator” by moving toward the condition of the “ substitute 
intelligence ” which is nature. That nature acts always or for 
the most part in the same way means that the teleology of na- 
ture in its pure autonomy does not intend any particular in- 
dividual, but intends individuals only so far as the species can- 
not be maintained without them. Aristotle remarks that if 
nature intended this individual, she would be like the man who 
takes a bath so that the sun might be eclipsed.2* And St. 
Thomas explains this point by saying “ Natura enim intendit 
generare hominem, non hune hominem; nisi inquantum homo 
non potest esse, nisi sit hic homo”.** Nature, to be sure, pro- 
duces this individual; but “ originally he was no more intended 
than was the fact that this particular fragment of birdshot 
should down the duck—in fact considerably less so. Although 
the generation of Socrates Jr. is ultimately a natural event, his 
already very tenuous possibility could only materialize owing to 
a strictly fortuitous event. It was quite by chance that Socrates 
first met Xanthippe”.*® By attempting to assimilate the “ au- 


23 Physics II, Ch. 6, 197b 25. 


24 Quaestio disputata de Anima, a. 18, c. 


25 Charles DeKoninck, “ The Nature of Man and His Historical Being ”, 
Laval Theologique et Philosophique, Vol. V, No. 2, 1949, p. 276, n. 2. 
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tonomy of the intellect to the pure autonomy of nature ”, man 
moves toward the condition of substitute intelligence in the line 
of nature’s simple intention to generate and preserve the species. 
This assimilation of the individual to the species, by which “ the 
inequality that is not ordained by nature ” ** is overcome, takes 
place with Rousseau on the political level, where the difference 
between ruler and subject is “overcome” in the “ General 
Will”. This is that nature (“interpreted in an unusual way ”, 
as E. H. Wright remarks) in accordance with which man “ must 
be perfected by his reason”’.?* But since, as Marx will point 
out, the ideas of a ruling class are simply the ideal expression of 
the dominant material relationships, the emancipation through 
the General Will from the ideas of a ruling class is only “ the 
last form of human emancipation within the framework of the 
actual social order’’.2® With Rousseau’s solution the theoretical 
mind remains critical from the outside; it perpetuates a radical 
opposition between itself and nature. A transformation at a 
deeper level must be effected before the conflict between man 
and nature, individual and species, individual and society can 
be resolved; for it must be resolved in the “ real” life, and not 
merely in the abstract, in “ thought” and in “ conscience ”. 
The “real” life, Marx saw, had come to be identified with 
the teleology of nature in its pure autonomy, and this was seen 
to imply the negation of “ all the forms and products of con- 
sciousness ”—including the abstract overcoming (the General 
Will) of abstract alienations (the State). If indeed then, the 
autonomy of intellect corresponds simply to the pure autonomy 
of nature, both now to be “ recognized as elemental and to be 
firmly connected with one another ”; if this means that “ nature 
in man... meets nature in the cosmos helf-way and finds its 
own essence there”, does it not follow—as Marx insisted—-that 
“Society is the achieved consubstantiality of man with nature 
... the realization of the naturalism of man and the humanism 
of nature ”?*° Does it not then follow that nature, taken as the 


26 Gay, Introduction supra, p. 18. 
27 Ibid. (cited), p. 20. 
28 Die Judenfrage, op. cit., pp. 585-586. 


29 Oekonomische-philosophische Manuskript, 1844 (Marx-Engels, Gesam- 
tausgabe), Sec. I, Vol. III, p. 115. 
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sufficient principle of all that is, and not intending the individ- 
ual except for the species, intends each individual as both in- 
dividual and species?—that man “ overcomes” the limitations 
of his individual self by a not merely theoretical, but also a 
practical and concrete recognition of his universal potentiality 
as a species? 9° This is what Marx calls “the generic natural 
relation ”, in which “ the relation of man with nature is directly 
his relation with man”, by which man sees himself “a being 
(related) to the species as to his own proper being, (and re- 
lated) to himself as a generic being ”’.*! Society, then, must be 
understood in a manner hitherto unthought of; it must take its 
“departure from the fact of the substantiality of man... from 
the theoretically and practically sensible conscience of man in 
nature, considered as being”.*1 In Rousseau’s doctrine of the 
General Will, man’s generic being is separated from his individ- 
ual being: “ There where the political state has reached its full 
development ”, Marx observes, “ man leads, not only in thought, 
in conscience, but in reality in life, a double existence . . . the ex- 
istence in the political community where he considers himself a 
general being, and the existence in civil society, where he works 
as a mere part, sees in other men simply means, is himself swal- 
lowed up in the role of a simple means, and becomes the play- 
thing of forces extraneous to himself ”’.®? The practical recogni- 
tion of man’s universal potentiality as a species demands the 
overthrow of all the “ egoistic presuppositions ” which continue 
to subsist in the “real” life of civil society. And since “the 
substantiality of man” (Rousseau’s homme de la nature) is not 
an “ abstract essence ” but on the contrary, the product “ of the 
total living sensuous activity of the individuals composing the 
sensuous world ”’, it follows that “all the pretended history of 
the world is nothing but the production of man by human 
work .. . the birth of himself, or his origin”. It is precisely 
in this “real” life, in “the ensemble of social relations ” 
(the context of homme de l'homme) that the concrete forms of 


80 Vd., n. 8, supra. 


31 Manuscrit economico-philosophique, XXIV, Cited in De Marz au 
Marzisme, ed. Flore, p. 95. 


32 Oekonomische-philosophische Manuskript, op. cit., p. 125. 
33 Die Judenfrage, op. cit., p. 584. 
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the alienation of the natural man (homme de la nature) subsist 
and need to be overcome before man can be restored to his origi- 
nal birthright.44 The “ historical being” of man must be dis- 
solved: As Marx, speaking of Hegel, clearly put it: “ Our con- 
ception of history comes to the conclusion that all forms and 
products of consciousness cannot be dissolved by mental criti- 
cism ... but only by the practical overthrow of the actual so- 
cial relations . . . that not criticism but revolution is the driving 
force of history... .”. 

The “ ethical ” and “ teleological ” sense of nature is not fully 
comprehended then until “ all forms and products of conscious- 
ness’ are overthrown by revolutionary action. We must see the 
full consequence of this imperative in Marx’ view of man as a 
generic being. If in the line of its pure autonomy nature—as 
Marx points out—“ works only within the limits and following 
the needs of the species’, nature is not then the sufficient cause 
of the species itself, nor of the diversity of species. Indeed, for 
both Aristotle and St. Thomas nothing is done in nature without 
the cooperation of a separate intelligence.** Nature, then, in the 
line of its pure autonomy is reducible to a simple indeterminate- 
ness with respect to some possible form. And thus it is that the 
individual who relates himself to the species as to his own proper 
being must relate himself to himself as a being of generic poten- 
tiality. And because this is his original and proper vocation, all 
the forms and products of consciousness must needs be de- 
stroyed. The whole of the political art becomes revolutionary. 

These considerations bring us, I think, to see why it is that 
the basic questions pertaining to the relation of Rousseau’s po- 
litical theory to the historical process have their source in the 
dilemma inherent not in the inconsistencies but in the funda- 
mental unity of Rousseau’s political theory. For that dilemma 
is this: that the reduction of the “ autonomous ” intellect to the 
pure autonomy of nature confines science to nature as substitute 
intelligence in the line of its simple “formability ”: all “the 
forms and products of consciousness ”, both in the physical uni- 


34 Oekonomische-philosophische Manuskript, op. cit., p. 125. 


35 Marx and Engels, The German Ideology (International Publishers, 
New York), pp. 28-29. 


36 Contra Gentiles, III, Ch. 65. 
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verse and in the moral and political world, are erased. This 
appears to be the intelligible root of Rousseau’s thought: the 
conception of man not as specifically rational animal but as 
“ specifically ” infinitely malleable. 

It was precisely the considerations we have been exploring 
that led Aristotle to seek to assure the limited nature of political 
rule by comparing the ends of political life not with the final 
causes in nature but with mathematical axioms.**7 Even though 
moral reasoning proceeds from final causes and not from ante- 
cedent hypotheses, the method of politics is compared to that of 
mathematics in the role played by its principles. For the aspect 
of nature in its pure autonomy should make it clear why it is 
that a comparison between the final causes in nature and in hu- 
man action is unsuitable: it is because the necessity that is in 
the world of nature is there ultimately ex suppositione finis; the 
necessity that is found on the part of matter in all of nature has 
its reason ex arte divina. It is precisely because Aristotle wants 
to show that the ends of political life are unchangeable starting 
points for all judgments of political prudence that he compares 
them with the antecedent hypotheses of mathematics; he does 
not compare them to the final causes in nature because “ as with 
productions of art, so... is it with the productions of nature ” 
—the artist is free to choose the end. But the ends in human 
life do not depend on our simple will as, in the things of nature 
the end depends on the simple will of God ultimately, and in the 
things of art on the simple will of the artist. It is then, with re- 
spect to the fixedness of mathematical hypotheses as antecedent 
that Aristotle compares the final causes in human life, and thus 
withdraws such matters from the political art. But all those 
matters that Aristotle had reserved to the theoretic intellect are 
brought by Rousseau, the “ philosophical liberator ” within the 
sphere of human art. And since this is achieved by projecting 
the teleology of nature in the line of its pure autonomy on to the 
nature of man, the heightened sense of freedom comes not from 
the side of self-knowledge and self-government, but from a 
“substitute intelligence ”, indeed from the element of indetermi- 


37“ For virtue and vice respectively preserve and destroy the first prin- 
ciple, and in actions the final cause is the first principle as the hypotheses 
are in mathematics...”, Ethics, VII, ch. 8, 115la. 
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nation in nature: Man is infinitely malleable even to the point 
of washing his brain. The world is ready to be “ made” ac- 
cording to the arbitrary whim of anyone who has sufficient 
force; reason is force, “ and from this . . . force is derived... 
the inalienable worth which belongs (to every object) in the 
totality of being ”. We see why it is that Rousseau’s “ one 
great principle”, the “point of view totally unknown to the 
ancients’ opens the way for myth and magic into the very 
structure of the secular world. We see indeed, that when “ God 
is dead” (to use Zarathustra’s celebrated announcement) the 
world does really collapse. 


(Rev.) CHartes N. R. McCoy 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ROLE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE IN 
CATHOLIC LIBERAL EDUCATION 


VERY educational problem demands both a decision on what 

to teach and a practical program for teaching it. Hence I 

will first consider the views of St. Thomas Aquinas on what 

should be taught about nature, and the factual revision these 

views require today. Then I will describe an attempt actually 

being made in a Chicago school system to teach such a view of 
nature as fundamental to a Catholic liberal education. 


I. What St. Thomas thought should be taught about nature 


The most explicit statement of St. Thomas on the study of 
nature is to be found in his Commentary on the “ De Trinitate ” 
of Boethius. An early work, it is nevertheless our most reliable 
guide to his definitive position, provided we check it by refer- 
ences scattered through his later writings... Its major conclu- 


1 Armand Maurer, in his translation of part of this work (The Divisions 
and Methods of the Sciences, Toronto, 1953) writes of these questions of 
St. Thomas that they “are not always his last word on the subject; what 
he says in them should be studied along with his statements in his later 
works. Yet because he never again took up the problems in such detail, 
they are of exceptional value in giving us an appreciation of his views on 
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sions may be conveniently summarized in seven propositions. 

(1) First St. Thomas holds that although natural things are 
studied both in metaphysics and mathematics, they are not con- 
sidered in these sciences precisely in light of principles proper to 
the natural. The metaphysician studies natural things only 
through principles common to all beings; the mathematician in 
an abstract fashion, not in their natural processes. 

Yet, St. Thomas argues, a proper knowledge of natural things 
is possible. The changes which they undergo, when clearly per- 
ceived by our senses, reveal to our intellects the existence and 
character of the inner principles on which such changes depend. 

This insight, when refined by analysis, permits us to define 
any changing thing in terms of its proper principles, and to use 
such definitions as media of demonstration in seeking the precise 
causes for each of the properties which the thing is observed to 
possess. 

The science constituted by these demonstrations is formally 
distinct from the sciences of metaphysics and mathematics be- 
cause its principles and media of demonstration are intelligible 
in a different manner than theirs, which refer neither to change 
nor sensory matter.” 


these topics” (p. vii). St. Thomas gives his doctrine on this question very 


fully in his Aristotelian commentaries. But since, under the influence of 
E. Gilson (cf. his History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, 
New York, 1955; p. 367) many today do not trust these commentaries as 
sources of St. Thomas’ personal thought, I have preferred to use the com- 
mentary on Boethius’ De Trinitate (In Librum Boethii de Trinitate Quaes- 
tiones Quinta et Sexta, ed. Wyser, Fribourg, 1948) and then to confirm it 
by quotations from the Summa and other works, before referring to the 
relevant passages in these commentaries. I do not find any important 
changes in St. Thomas’ position on this question between 1256 (probable 
date of the commentary on De Trinitate) and his last works up to his 
death in 1274. As to the reliability of the Aristotelian commentaries as 
sources, see the careful summary of M.-D. Chenu, O.P., Introduction a 
?Etude de S. Thomas d’Aquin (Montreal-Paris, 1950), pp. 175-183. 


2“Quaedam [speculabilia] dependent a materia secundum esse et in- 
tellectum, sicut illa in quorum definitione ponitur materia sensibilis; unde 
sine materia sensibili intelligi non possunt, ut in definitione hominis 
oportet accipere carnem et ossa, et de his [est] physica sive scientia 
naturalis, Quaedam vero sunt quae quamvis dependeant a materia secun- 
dum esse, non tamen secundum intellectum, quia in eorum definitionibus 
non ponitur materia sensibilis, sicut linea et numerus, et de his est mathe- 
matica. Quaedam vero speculabilia sunt, quae non dependent a materia 
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(2) Secondly the methodology and certitude of this demon- 
strative study of nature are quite different from those character- 
istic of metaphysics or mathematics. 

In metaphysics we judge conclusions by a most rigorous 
standard, rejecting them unless they can be resolved to the very 
necessity by which being is not non-being. If we did not de- 
mand this purely intelligible necessity in these conclusions, how 
could we be sure they hold not merely for the beings of our ex- 
perience, but for all beings? 

Mathematics and the philosophy of nature, however, have far 
less rigorous standards. We must, of course, demand genuine 
certitude in their conclusions, otherwise they would not be true 
sciences. But it suffices that this certitude rest on principles 
verified in sense experience or imagination for things accessible 
to that experience, not for all real or possible being. 

Thus in mathematics we are rightly satisfied if its axioms hold 
for the quantities which we actually imagine. Similarly in the 
philosophy of nature we can be content with principles which 
can be verified for the most part in sense experience It is not 


secundum esse, quia sine materia esse possunt...de quibus omnibus est 


theologia, id est scientia divina ...quae alio nomine dicitur metaphysica. ... 
Non est autem possibile, quod sint aliquae res quae secundum intellectum 
dependeant a materia, et non secundum esse, quia intellectus, quantum est 
de se, immaterialis est. Et ideo non est quartum genus philosophiae 
praeter praedicta” (q. 5 a. 1 c; ef. also ad 6 and a. 4 ad 6). St. Thomas 
is speaking of strictly demonstrative science, as is seen from the preced- 
ing passage: “ Ex parte vero scientiae competit ei [scil. speculabili] quod 
sit necessarium, quia scientia de necessariis est, ut probatur in J Poster- 
iorum.” That by “ physica sive scientia naturalis” he means at least the 
topics included in the Physics of Aristotle is clear from q. 5 a. 2 ad 3, where 
he shows that the proof of the Prime Mover pertains to this science: 
“Cadit in considerationem naturalis, scilicet non secundum ipsum, sed in 
quantum est motor,” which proof climaxes the whole argument of the 
Physics. The foregoing division of science is confirmed in the Summa 
I, q. 85 a. 1 ad 2; In Metaph. VI, lect. 1 (nn. 1162-65 Cathala); De Sensu 
et Sensato, lect. 1; etc. See also Joseph Owens, C.SS.R., “Our Knowl- 
of Nature,” Proceedings of American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
1955, pp. 63-84; and W. H. Kane, O.P., “Abstraction and the Distinction 
of the Sciences,” Thomist, Jan. 1954, pp. 43-68. 


3“Sed terminus cognitionis non semper est uniformiter. Quandoque 
enim est in sensu, quandoque in imaginatione, quandoque autem in solo 
intellectu. Quandoque enim proprietates et accidentia rei, quae sensu 
demonstrantur, sufficienter exprimunt naturam rei, et tune oportet quod 
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necessary that they be verified in every case, since natural proc- 
esses are frequently frustrated by chance. It is the regularity, 
not the infallibility, of natural phenomena which makes us sure 
of the existence and character of the stable natures on which 


judicium de rei natura, quod facit intellectus, conformetur his quae sensus 


de re demonstrat. Et hujusmodi sunt omnes res naturales, quae sunt de- 
terminatae ad materiam sensibilem. Et ideo in scientia naturali terminari 
debet cognitio ad sensum, ut scilicet hoc modo judicemus de rebus naturali- 
bus, secundum quod sensus eas demonstrat ... et qui sensum negligit 
in naturalibus, incidit in errorem.” (De Trin. q. 6, a. 2 c) “Scientia 
enim naturalis in suis processibus servat proprium modum rationalis 
animae quantum ad duo: Primo quantum ad hoc quod, sicut anima 
rationalis a sensibilibus, quae sunt nota magis quoad nos, accipit cogni- 
tionem intelligibilium, quae sunt magis nota secundum naturam, ita 
scientia naturalis procedit ex his, quae sunt nota magis quoad nos et minus 
nota secundum naturam ... Demonstratio, quae est per signum vel effectum, 
maxime usitatur in scientia naturali. Secundo quia, cum rationis sit de uno 
in aliud discurrere, hoc maxime in scientia naturali observatur, ubi ex 
cognitione unius rei cognitionem alterius devenitur, sicut ex cognitione 
effectus in cognitionem causae...in scientia naturali, in qua fit demon- 
stratio per causas extrinsecam” (ibid. a. 1 c). Cf. De Veritate (Quae- 
stiones Disputatae, Taurini, 1942, vol. 3-4) q. 12, a. 3 ad 2, where it is 
shown that all knowledge terminates in the senses: “Sed quia primum 
principium nostrae cognitionis est sensus, oportet ad sensum quodammodo 
resolvere omnia de quibus judicamus; unde Philosophus dicit in III Caeli 
et Mundi, quod complementum artis et naturae est res sensibilis visibilis, 
ex qua debemus de aliis judicare; et similiter dicit in VJ Ethic. quod 
sensus sunt extremi sicut intellectus principiorum; extrema appellans illa 
in quae fit resolutio judicantis.” This should be compared with the 
Summa I-II, q. 66, a. 5 ad 4, where St. Thomas shows that metaphysics 
is of the principles and has a purely intelligible resolution: “Veritas et 
cognitio principiorum indemonstrabilium dependet ex ratione terminorum: 
cognito enim quid est totum et quid pars, statim cognoscitur quod omne 
totum est majus sua parte. Cognoscere autem rationem entis et non entis, 
et totius et partis, et aliorum quae consequuntur ad ens, ex quibus sicut 
ex terminis constituuntur principia indemonstrabilia, pertinet ad sapien- 
tiam: quia ens commune est proprius effectus causae altissimae, scilicet 
Dei. Et ideo sapientia non solum utitur principiis indemonstrabilibus, 
quorum est intellectus, concludendo ex eis, sicut aliae scientiae; sed etiam 
judicando de eis, et disputando contra negantes.” Compare De. Trin. 
q. 5, a. 4c; ete. These texts show: (1) The principles of metaphysics are 
purely intelligible, ie, both subject and predicate are immaterial; as in 
the proposition “The whole is greater than the part,” where neither term 
need refer to matter. But in natural science the subject is material and 
imperfectly grasped by the intellect, although it is known by the senses. 
The predicate is some formality, however, under which this material 
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such regularity must depend. Such conclusions are hypothetical, 
but not merely probable, since we know certainly that if a defi- 
nite effect results then the causes and conditions proper to it 
must have brought it about. 

Since only this type of argument is required by the study of 
nature, it does not require media of demonstration which are of 
the most perfect sort. Demonstration through the intrinsic for- 


subject is intelligible to us. Hence we cannot judge such a principle to 
be evident without reference to something which is known by the senses. 
The principles of metaphysics, of course, presuppose sense knowledge, but 
they do not formally refer to the sensible. The type of demonstration 
in these two sciences will, therefore, be quite different. (2) The definitions 
or formalities under which material things are intelligible to us are evident 
to us only through the sensible properties of the things, and since these 
properties may be hindered from being actualized, it is sufficient that they 
be observed to occur in pluribus. “Non est eadem certitudo quaerenda 
in omnibus....Unde in rebus contingentibus, sicut sunt naturalia et res 
humanae, sufficit talis certitudo ut aliquid sit verum in pluribus, licet inter- 
dum deficiat in paucioribus” (Summa I-II, q. 96, a. 1 ad 3). Joseph 
Owens, C.SS.R., op. cit., pp. 75 ff., attempts to show that St. Thomas was 
more sceptical of the possibility of our knowing essences of material things 
than Aristotle. But Aristotle states the matter very forcibily in several 
passages, especially in the following: ‘Opoiws dé xai wip: ddd’ *ére arTov 
‘iaws SHAov voixds 7) TO THs GapKos Epyov. ‘Opoiws Sé Kai ra ev Tois 
gurois Kai Ta ayuxa, olov xaAKos Kal dpyupos’ mévra yap Suvape tui 
‘eoTW, 7) TOD Toeiv, 7) TOD MacyxEW, WoTEp Kai Gaps Kai vedpov, “aAX’ oi 
Aoyo. abray ob axpiBeis. Gore 700 vrdpxe Kai 10’ od, od padiov dudéiv, 
dv pn opodpa eéirndrov 7) . . . [So too with fire; but its function is perhaps 
even harder to specify by physical inquiry than that of flesh. The parts oi 
plants, and inanimate bodies like copper and silver, are in the same case. 
They are all what they are in virtue of a certain power of action or 
passion—just like flesh and sinew. But we cannot state their form 
accurately, and so it is not easy to tell when they are really there and 
when they are not, unless the body is thoroughly corrupted.]” (Meteor. 
IV, 390 a 15 ff.) Nor do I understand why Father Owens believes that for 
Aristotle demonstration in natural science always requires “that the form 
be the principle of knowledge” (p. 75), when in the Posterior Analytics 
II (94 a 20 ff.) Aristotle shows that this is not the case. Cf. also Physics 
II, 198 a 15 ff. For an explanation of the texts of St. Thomas concerning 
the obscurity of material essences, see Joseph Le Rohellec, CSSp., 
“Utrum juxta 8. Thomae doctrinam essentiae rerum sensibilium statim in 
simplici apprehensione percipiantur?” Xenia Thomistica (Rome, 1924) 
I, pp. 285-302; and more recently, Ralph B. Gehring, S.J., “The Knowl- 
edge of Material Essence According to St. Thomas”, Modern Schoolman, 
March, 1956, pp. 153-181. 
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mal and material causes is not required, and even when used 
need not be through the essential differentia, but through a sub- 
stitute for these, some sign or effect. More typically the demon- 
stration is through extrinsic causes. Such demonstrations fail of 
the degree of intelligibility demanded in mathematics and meta- 
physies, but they lead to conclusions which are genuinely certain. 

(3) Thirdly St. Thomas implies in this work and explicitly 
affirms in many other writings that the demonstrations of this 
science are not confined merely to the universal properties com- 
mon to all changeable things, but extend to at least some prop- 
erties of special classes or changeable things both inanimate and 
animate.* 

Since natural demonstrations can proceed through definitions 
in which the place of the specific differences is taken by a prop- 
erty or a sign, to demonstrate concerning any special class of 
things we need only to find some property which defines it. 
Even the ultimate species of things must have some proper ac- 
tivities and “ receptivities ” which terminate in sensible changes, 
and which can, therefore, be observed by us, although perhaps 
with difficulty. Once observed they can be recognized as prop- 
erties by their regular occurrence. 

The difficulty of observing these regularities increases as we 
deal with classes of things remote from direct experience (like 
the stars), or with imperfect things which have obscure activity 
and finely differentiated parts (like the elements). Neverthe- 
less careful observation can remove some of these difficulties. 


* De Trin. contains many references to demonstrations of this sort, e.g., 
the movement of the earth (q. 5, a. 2 ad 6), the figure of the earth (ibid., 
a.3 ad 7), the elements and compounds (ibid., a. 4 c), properties of plants 
(cbid., a. 1 ad 5), the chemical and organic composition of the human body 
(ibid., a. 3 c), ete. These are, of course, only given as illustrations, but 
they show clearly what St. Thomas had in mind when he spoke of “ natural 
science.” In In Meteor. I, lect. 1, n. 1 (Leonine ed.), he clearly states his 
attitude towards this problem: “ Nam aliquis sciens aliquid in universali, 
scit quidem aliquid eorum actu quae sunt in propria ratione ejus: alia 
vero sciens in universali non scit actu, sed solum in potentia....Unde 
manifestum est quod complementum scientiae requirit quod non sistatur 
in communibus, sed procedatur usque ad species.” This principle he uses 
in each of his prooemia to the physical works of Aristotle, showing very 
carefully that these special parts of the philosophy of nature really per- 
tain to it. See R. J. Nogar, O.P., “Cosmology Without a Cosmos,” in 
From an Abundant Spring (New York, 1952) pp. 363-392. 
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Remote agents can be known through their effects. Imperfect 
things can be known if we study the genus carefully as it is ex- 
emplified in its more perfect species, and thus come to distin- 
guish in the less perfect species what is generic and what is 
specific. 

(4) It is because he was well aware of this problem of defini- 
tion that St. Thomas emphasized a fourth point, namely that the 
philosophy of nature arrives at its definitions and other prin- 
ciples only after an elaborate process of observation and a dia- 
lectical analysis of this experience.’ Even the most generic of 
its definitions, such as those of “the changeable” or of “ mo- 
tion” are grasped intuitively only at the term of a dialectic. 
The more specific the class of things to be defined the more 
elaborate this process of observation and argumentation be- 
comes. Thus the dialectic which Aristotle required to define the 
soul fills the whole of his History of Animals, Parts of Animals, 
and two books of the De Anima. Even then the resulting defi- 
nition is characterized as “ schematic ”’.® 


5 Knowledge is dialectical (1) when it is merely probable, and/or (2) 
when, even if certain, it is through common reasons, such as those ex- 
traneous to the science in question. (Cf. In Post. Anal. I, lect. 21-22.) 
“Alio modo dicitur processus rationalis ex termino, in quo sistitur pro- 
cedendo. Ultimus enim terminus, ad quem rationis inquisitio perducere 
debet, est intellectus principiorum, in quae resolvendo judicamus; quod 
quidem quando fit, non dicitur processus vel probatio rationabilis, sed 
demonstratio. Quandoque autem inquisitio rationis non potest usque ad 
ultimum terminum perduci, sed sistitur in ipsa inquisitione, quando scilicet 
inquirenti adhuc manet via ad utrumlibet; et hoc contingit, quando per 
probabiles rationes proceditur, quae natae sunt facere opinionem vel 
fidem, non scientiam, et sic rationabilis processus dividitur contra demon- 
strativum. Et hoc modo rationabiliter procedi potest in qualibet scientia, 
ut ex probabilibus paretur via ad necessarias probationes. Et hic est alius 
modus, quo logica utimur in scientiis demonstrativis, non quidem ut est 
docens, sed ut est utens” (De Trin. q. 6, a. 1c). Cf. also In Post. Anal. 
I, lect. 1; and In Metaph. IV, lect. 4, nn. 572-577 (Cathala). These texts 
are studied in L. M. Regis, O.P., L’opinion selon Aristote (Ottawa, 1935) ; 
and J. Isaac, O.P., “La notion de dialectique chez S. Thomas,” Revue des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques XXXIV, 1950, pp. 481-506. The 
view that dialectical knowledge is merely disputatious and not relevant to 
natural science is well handled by Bernard Mullahy, C.S.C., Thomism and 
Mathematical Physics (Laval, 1946 [diss.]) I, ch. v, pp. 240-259. 


6 De Anima IT, 413 a 9; St. Thomas, lect. 2, n. 244 (Pirotta). 
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This obviously implies that at any given period in its histori- 
cal development much of the philosophy of nature is dialectical, 
consisting of arguments which cannot be resolved to the first 
principles of the science but only to hypotheses, logical con- 
structs devised to “ save the phenomena ” and to guide research. 

Dialectic can never result in a scientific conclusion. Hence 
these dialectical arguments do not pertain to the science of na- 
ture formally as it is a science, but only as it is an investigation 
which prepares the way for a discovery of the media of demon- 
stration by eliminating false clues and indicating similarities and 
differences. So considered dialectical argumentation is an es- 
sential condition of science and can be considered to be its ex- 
tensive part. Separated from the science it serves, it could not 
itself constitute a science, but would be mere opinion, however 
well founded. 

(5) St. Thomas is very explicit on a fifth point, namely that 
there is also a mathematical science of nature formally distinct 
from the philosophy of nature, which provides both strict dem- 
onstrations and dialectical arguments leading to conclusions 
about changing things through mathematical media? Quantita- 


7“ Principia mathematicae [sunt] applicabilia naturalibus rebus, non 
autem e converso, propter quod physica est ex suppositione mathematicae, 
sed non e converso, ut patet in III Caeli et Mundi. Et inde est quod de 
rebus naturalibus et mathematicis tres ordines scientiarum inveniuntur: 
Quaedam enim sunt pure naturales, quae considerant proprietates rerum 
naturalium in quantum hujusmodi, sicut physica et agricultura et hujus- 
modi. Quaedam vero sunt pure mathematicae, quae determinant de 
quantitatibus absolute, sicut geometria de magnitudine et arithmetica de 
numero. Quaedam vero sunt mediae, quae principia mathematica ad res 
naturales applicant, ut musica, astrologia [et] hujusmodi, quae tamen 
magis sunt affines mathematicis, quia in earum consideratione id quod 
est physicum, est quasi materiale, quod autem est mathematicum, est 
quasi formale; sicut musica considerat sonos non in quantum sunt soni, 
sed in quantum sunt secundum numeros proportionabiles, et similiter in 
aliis. Et propter hoc demonstrant conclusiones suas circa res naturales, 
sed per media mathematica; et ideo nihil prohibet si, in quantum cum 
naturali communicant, materiam sensibilem respiciunt. In quantum enim 
cum mathematica communicant, abstractae sunt” (De Trin. q. 5, a. 3 
ad 6). “Diversa ratio cognoscibilis diversitatem scientiarum inducit. 
Eandem enim conclusionem demonstrat astrologus et naturalis, puta quod 
terra est rotunda: sed astrologus per medium mathematicum, idest a 
materia abstractum; naturalis autem per medium circa materiam con- 
sideratum ” (Summa I, q. 1, a. 1 ad 2). “Quilibet cognoscitivus habitus 
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tive properties are especially useful in defining natural things 
because they can be accurately observed by counting or meas- 
urement. When we have defined a thing in these terms it be- 
comes possible to consider it no longer in the concrete manner 
proper to a study of nature, but in the abstract fashion of 
mathematics. This is because quantity as the first of accidents 
can be considered without considering other accidents which fol- 
low upon it, or even the specific nature of the thing in which it 
exists as an accident. This mathematical consideration permits 
us to proceed with the clarity and certitude characteristic of the 
deductive method to demonstrate the other quantitative prop- 


erties of the thing so defined, which may be verified experi- 
mentally. 


If we are sure that our quantitative definition of the natural 
object is through one of its real properties, the conclusions 
reached in this way are certain, since the relation between quan- 
tities is a necessary one. But the processes of measurement and 
counting used in ascertaining these properties are relative, in- 


formaliter quidem respicit medium per quod aliquid cognoscitur, materia- 
liter autem id quod per medium cognoscitur. Et quia id quod est formale 
potius est, ideo illae scientiae quae ex pricipiis mathematicis concludunt 
circa materiam naturalem, magis cum mathematicis connumerantur, ut- 
pote eis similiores: licet quantum ad materiam magis conveniant cum 
naturali, et propter hoc dicitur in II Physic. quod sint magis naturales” 
(ibid. II-II, q. 9, a. 2 ad 3). That these are sciences in the strict sense, 
assigning the propter quid, is evident from In Post. Anal. I: “Sciendum 
ergo est...quod in omnibus praenominatis scientiis [scil. perspectiva, 
musica, etc.], illae quae continentur sub aliis, applicant principia mathe- 
maticae ad sensibilia. Quae autem sub se continent alias sunt magis mathe- 
maticae. Et ideo dicit ...Philosophus quod scire quia est sensibilium, idest 
scientiarum inferiorum: sed scire propter quid est mathematicorum, idest 
scientiarum, quarum principia applicantur ad sensibilia. Hujusmodi enim 
habent demonstrare ea, quae assumuntur ut causae in inferioribus scien- 
tiis” (lect. 25, n. 4 [Leonine]). Cf. also ibid., lect. 26, n. 1. That they 
also have merely probable arguments is evident from Summa I, q. 32, 
a. 1 ad 2: “Alio modo inducitur ratio, non quae sufficienter probet radicem, 
sed quae radici iam positae ostendat congruere consequentis effectus: 
sicut in astrologia ponitur ratio excentricorum et epicyclorum ex hoc quod, 
hae positione facta, possunt salvaria apparentia sensibilia circa motus 
caelestes: non tamen ratio haec est sufficienter probans, quia etiam forte 
alia positione facta salvari possent.” Cf. also In De Caelo II, lect. 17, n. 2 
(Leonine); Owens, op. cit., pp. 66ff.; Mullahy, op. cit. and “Subalter- 
nation and Mathematical Physics,” Laval Théologique et Philosophique, 
III (1947), n. 1, pp. 89-120. 
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volving a mental comparison which is in a manner arbitrary and 
dependent on our choice of a standard of measurement. Hence, 
unless we make sure that our method of measurement has a suffi- 
cient natural foundation, and that its accuracy is proportionate 
to the natural processes involved, we will be proceeding from 
hypotheses only, and the results will be a dialectical “ saving of 
phenomena ”. 

Since it achieves some strict demonstrations this mathemati- 
cal discipline is a true science. Nevertheless such a science, if 
taken alone, fails to achieve the ultimate goal of science which 
is a knowledge of reality through its principles, causes, and ele- 
ments. The principles of physical quantity are not simply the 
unit, point or line but the nature of the thing of which this 
quantity is a property, a nature which can only be understood 
in its own principles by the philosophy of nature. 

(6) Recognizing this imperfection of the mathematical sci- 
ences St. Thomas classifies them as liberal arts. Thus we can 
conclude to a sixth proposition implied if not stated by St. 
Thomas: The mathematical sciences of nature are instruments 
of the philosophy of nature used by it in its dialectical investi- 
gations.8 When incorporated in this way into the philosophy of 


8“Tlla, quae non assumuntur in scientia nisi ad alterius manifestationem, 
non pertinent per se ad scientiam, sed quasi per accidens. Sic enim in 
naturalibus quaedam mathematica assumuntur...” (De Trin. q. 5, a. 4 
ad 1). “ Motus secundum naturam suam non pertinet ad genus quantitatis, 
sed participat aliquid de natura quantitatis aliunde, secundum quod divisio 
motus sumitur vel ex divisione spatii vel et divisione mobilis; et ideo 
considerare motus non pertinet ad mathematicum, sed tamen principia 
mathematica ad motum applicari possunt; et ideo secundum hoe quid 
principia quantitatis ad motum applicantur, naturalis considerat de divis- 
ione et continuitate motus, ut patet in VJ Physicorum. Et in scientiis 
mediis inter mathematicam et naturalem tractatur de mensuris motuum, 
sicut in scientia de sphaera mota et in astrologia” (ibid., q. 5, a. 3 ad 5). 
Because these intermediate sciences mentioned above have something in 
common with natural science as regards what is material in their procedure, 
but differ from it as regards what is formal in them, nothing prevents these 
sciences from occasionally having the same conclusions as natural science, 
ete. (q. 5, a. 3 ad 7). The quotations above make it clear that mathe- 
matical physics can establish, either certainly or probably, some conclusions 
which are also those of natural science. It can also disprove theories 
proposed in natural science: “...quia quaecumque impossibilia accidunt 
cirea mathematica corpora, necesse est quod consequantur ad corpora 
naturalia. Et hoe ideo, quia mathematica dicuntur per abstractionem a 
naturalibus; naturalia autem se habent per appositionem ad mathematica 
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nature, the arguments of these sciences even when strictly de- 
monstrative in their own line, must be considered dialectical or 
improper since their mathematical media are extraneous to the 
philosophy of nature itself. 

From these foregoing six propositions we can conclude that 
for St. Thomas there is a single science of nature which regards 
naturally changeable things in the light of their proper principles 
known to us through sensible signs or properties. To discover 
these principles we must use careful observation and elaborate 
dialectical investigation, including applied mathematics. Using 
these principles we are capable of demonstrating even the prop- 
erties of natural species, but with hypothetical necessity and 
chiefly through extrinsic causes. 

(7) A final proposition is also evident in the works of S&t. 
Thomas, namely that the philosophy of nature is of fundamental 
educational importance, since it is an indispensable condition 
both of moral science and metaphysics. Moral science presup- 
poses principles borrowed from psychology, a part of the philos- 
ophy of nature. Metaphysics does not borrow principles from 
the philosophy of nature and hence is formally independent of 


(superaddunt enim mathematicis naturam sensibilem et motum, a quibus 
mathematica abstrahunt); et sic patet quod ea quae sunt de ratione 
mathematicorum, salvantur in naturalibus, et non e converso. Et ideo 
quaecumque inconvenientia sunt contra mathematica, sunt etiam contra 
naturalia: sed non convertitur.” (In De Caelo III, lect. 3, n. 4). That the 
quadrivial arts or sciences are liberal or instrumental arts is shown in 
De Trin. q. 5, a. 1 ad 3: “His quasi quibusdam viis praeparatur animus 
ad alias philosophicas disciplinas.” See also Mullahy, “The Nature of the 
Liberal Arts,” New Scholasticism, Oct. 1949, pp. 361-386. 


9On the order of learning according to St. Thomas, see the texts cited 
as Appendix III to the translation of De Trin. 5-4 by A. Maurer quoted 
above: namely, In Librum de Causis, lect. 1; In Ethic. VI, lect. 7, nn. 1209- 
1211 (Pirotta). See also J. M. Ramirez, O.P., “De propria indole philo- 
sophiae 8. Thomae Aquanatis,” Xenia Thomistica, I, pp. 53-64. The de- 
pendence of moral science on psychology is shown in In Ethic. I, lect. 19; 
and in St. Thomas’ own writing by the relation between the Summa I-II 
and the treatise on man in Part I. For the relation of metaphysics to 
natural science, see W. H. Kane, O.P., “The Subject of Metaphysics,” 
Thomist, Oct. 1955, pp. 503-521; and Melvin A. Glutz, C.P., “The Formal 
Subject of Metaphysics,” ibid., Jan. 1956, pp. 59-74. The later article 
contains references to the many recent articles on this subject by Geiger, 
Robert, Regis, DeAndrea, Smith, Klubertanz, Owens, etc. 
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it. Metaphysics does, however, depend materially on sense ex- 
perience from which it must draw its principles. 

Yet the principles of metaphysics cannot be directly verified 
in sense experience except in the restricted form in which they 
are the proper principles of the philosophy of nature. To con- 
stitute a science formally distinct from the philosophy of nature, 
those principles must be known to hold for all being, material 
or immaterial. To be sure that this is the case we must know in 
a scientific manner at least that immaterial being is possible. 
This requires a scientific proof based on principles which can be 
directly verified in sense experience showing that such an im- 
material being does in fact exist. Such a proof obviously can 
pertain only to the philosophy of nature, since it is the only sci- 
ence having principles of this sort. 

For St. Thomas, therefore, the study of natural philosophy 
lays the foundation for both practical and speculative wisdom. 


II. What revision of the views of St. Thomas is needed today 


It has been obvious to everybody, particularly since the 
time of Leo XIII, that if Thomism is to be a living philosophy 


it must revise its picture of the natural world in the light of 
modern knowledge.’ 


10In Aeterni Patris, Leo XIII himself pointed out that he had no in- 
tention of reviving the obsolete features of medieval science. “The 
wisdom of St. Thomas, We say, for if anything is taken up with too great 
subtlety by the scholastic doctors, or too carelessly stated—if there be any- 
thing that ill agrees with the discoveries of a later age, or, in a word, im- 
probable in whatever way, it does not enter into Our mind to propose 
that for imitation to Our age” (transl. Paulist Press, New York, 1951, 
pp. 22-23). This same qualification is always found in the approvals of 
Thomism made by Leo’s successors; e.g., Pius XIi says, “ We here pass 
over in silence, as outmoded, teachings which are based on the defective 
and meager knowledge of the ancients concerning physics, chemistry, 
biology, and like natural sciences.” (Allocution on the Fourth Centenary 
of the Gregorianum, AAS 45 [1953], pp. 682-690.) The same Popes, on the 
other hand, have repeatedly insisted that the revival of Thomism will be 
profitable for science itself. See Aeterni Patris, toward the end; and the 
address of Pius XII to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, April 24, 1955, 
AAS 47, pp. 683-690, where, speaking of the present tendency to intellectual 
despair among scientists, he said: “But because these hypotheses [of 
science] do not themselves satisfy the desire for complete clarity, many 
illustrious thinkers have been brought to scepticism when confronted by 
the problems of the philosophy of science. These claim that it is neces- 
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The University of Louvain early undertook this task with 
great courage and vigor. The first solution there proposed (still 
current in many manuals) held that the philosophy of nature 
should treat only of ultimate causes, leaving proximate causes 
to the positive sciences. This view was abandoned for a second 
more radical one, according to which the method of the positive 
sciences is wholly different than that of philosophy and seeks 
neither causal explanation nor final certitude. The only philo- 
sophical approach to nature is that of metaphysics which can- 
not, of course, attempt to explain the details of natural things. 
The philosopher does, however, have the task of providing a 
critique of the positive sciences which will rid them of all ad- 
ventitious philosophical elements." 

Many Thomists have found these solutions unsatisfactory be- 
cause they are not based on the fundamental principle of St. 
Thomas that sciences are formally distinguished only by differ- 
ences in degree of immateriality. 

Furthermore, where is the evidence that the philosophy of na- 
ture must be wholly abandoned or absorbed into metaphysics? 
If it is true that modern science only arrives at probable knowl- 
edge, how can it have overthrown those things in the Thomistic 
philosophy of nature which were truly demonstrated? Maritain, 


sary to be satisfied with the simple verifying of facts and striving to have 
these included in formal presentations—synthetic and simple—in order to 
foresee the possible developments of a physical system from a given initial 
state. This state of mind results in the abandonment of conceptual intro- 
spection and in the loss of all hope of producing grand universal syntheses. 
We do not, nevertheless, believe that such pessimism is justified. We 
rather think that the natural sciences, in permanent contact with a philos- 
ophy of critical realism, such as was always that of the philosophia 
perennis, as exemplified by the most eminent of its representatives, can 
arrive at an all-embracing view of the visible world which would, to some 
extent, satify the quest and ardent desire for truth.” 


11 The older position current at the University of Louvain is well pre- 
sented by D. Nys, Cosmology (Milwaukee, 1942); cf. I, pp. 35-37. The 
second position, by F. Renoirte, Cosmology (New York, 1950), pp. 98 ff. 
and 175-181; and F. Van Steenberghen, Epistemology (New York, 1949), 
pp. 284-292. Close to this position is Andrew G. Van Melsen, Philosophy 
of Nature (Duquesne, 1953), pp. 89-90, who bases his argument on De Trin., 
but concludes that the philosophy of nature is a part of metaphysics. It 
is quite clear that the problems of the philosophy of nature as Van Melsen 
presents them are indeed metaphysical questions. 
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Hoenen, De Koninck and others have contended that the prin- 
ciple theses derived by St. Thomas from Aristotle’s Physics, De 
Generatione et Corruptione I and De Anima are, in the form 
given them by St. Thomas, genuine demonstrations whose certi- 
tude cannot be impugned by modern hypothetical systems.” 

Hence Maritain and his followers have proposed that we re- 
tain a philosophy of nature distinct from metaphysics, but at 
the same time acknowledge the modern sciences to be genuine 
new sciences having their own special intelligibility and mode of 
definition. It is argued that a recognition of this distinction will 
not prevent a certain mutual assistance between philosophy and 
science, but will rather foster it by eliminating meaningless dis- 
putes.?% 


12 See in particular Jacques Maritain, Philosophy of Nature (New York, 
1951), pp. 36-44; Hoenen, Cosmologia (Rome, 1949); Charles De Ko- 
ninck, “ Introduction & l’étude de l’Ame”, Laval Théologique et Philoso- 
phique, 1947, pp. 9-65; W. H. Kane, O-P., et al., Science in Synthesis 
(River Forest, Illinois, 1952), pp. 197-221; A. Fernandez-Alonso, O.P., 
“Scientiae et Philosophia Secundum S. Albertum Magnum”, Angelicum 
1936, pp. 24-59. 


13 Jacques Maritain, op. cit. and Les Degrés du Savoir (Paris, 1932), ch. 
1 and 3. Cf. also Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, 1953, pp. 34-56. It is important to note that Maritain, in 
distinction to some who follow his position but treat it as a mere means 
to establishing a modus vivendi between science and philosophy, has al- 
ways insisted that empiriological knowledge has an intimate connection 
with the philosophy of nature, and cannot be left simply to go its own 
way. See particularly Philosophy of Nature, pp. 93-118. They are re- 
lated to each other as body to soul (p. 99 f.). The empiriometric sciences 
(physics, chemistry in particular) are subordinated to mathematics; the 
empirioschematic (biology, experimental psychology in particular) to the 
philosophy of nature and ultimately to metaphysics. Recently George P. 
Klubertanz, S.J., Introduction to the Philosophy of Being (New York, 
1955), has proposed much the same position, but without making use of 
Maritain’s idea of a special grade of abstraction for the empiriological 
sciences. He prefers to characterize the definitions of these sciences as 
“constructural”, “selective”, the result of “rational induction”, and 
“most characteristically indirect”, ie., a knowledge of “one thing in 
terms of another”. He lists four types of such constructural definitions: 
(1) a sensible model; (2) pure constructions, which include mathematical 
entities; (3) operational definitions; (4) “selection of what seems to be 
the most consistent of the various attributes of a thing” as a “surrogate 
of an essence or nature.” The same author, in his article “The Doctrine 
of St. Thomas and Modern Science”, Sapientia Aquinatis (Communica- 
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A grave difficulty in this view, however, is that it does not ex- 
plain how the positive sciences are sciences at all. If these 
“ empiriological ” disciplines rest on mere hypotheses and are in- 
capable of arriving at any certain or necessary conclusions 
whatsoever, it is only confusing to attempt to fit them into the 
Thomistic classification of speculative sciences based precisely 
on modes of strict demonstration. 

Consequently another group of thinkers, associated chiefly 
wtih the University of Laval, has proposed a solution having all 
the advantages of the view just described, but which escapes 
this difficulty. Since the positive sciences as they now exist do 
not aim at certitude, they should be understood as dialectic, in- 
strumental to the philosophy of nature. St. Thomas himself 
anticipates this solution, as I have shown. For him dialectic is 
not merely disputation, but investigation used in the service of 
science strictly so-called. 

This designation of the positive sciences as dialectical is not a 
mere matter of words. Dialectics if it is to be more than vain 
curiosity must have its roots in certitudes, and be used to fur- 
ther the understanding which strict science gives us. So viewed, 
the modern positive sciences will quickly be brought into a di- 
rect and vital relation with the philosophy of nature. Philos- 


tiones IV Congressus Thomistici Internationalis, Rome, 1955), pp. 89-104, 
gives the following definition of natural science: “The object of natural 
science, materially taken, is the sensible, material thing; its object, in its 
formal character as object, is the material thing as known selectively, 
statistically, extrinsically, and under imposed unifications through neces- 
sary logical and/or physical antecedents. As such, this science is specifi- 
cally distinct from the philosophy of nature, though the two disciplines 
communicate in their subject, taken materially, and have in some sense a 
common genus—they are both universal knowledge about sensible things.” 
(p. 103). On the same page the author shows that “proof” in such a 
science has an entirely different meaning than “demonstration” in the 
strict sense. Since such a “ proof” does not arrive at universal and neces- 
sary conclusions, must we not admit that, no matter how elaborately it 
may be described, it is simply to be classed as a dialectical argument? 
Such dialectical argumentation is indeed constructural. I do not believe, 
however, that we should classify mathematical knowledge as constructural 
in this sense, since it is a speculative science in the most rigorous mean- 
ing of the term. We could nevertheless admit that while the objects of 
mathematics are real and independent of any constructural activity of the 
mind, they are defined by us through construction, i.e., by a process of 
counting or measuring. 
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ophy gives us a permanent and intelligible outline of nature; the 
dialectic of the positive sciences continues these same investiga- 
tions, and without becoming confused with the conclusions of 
philosophy completes the picture which these provide.* 

Finally there are some Thomists, among whom I number my- 
self, who accept the last view described yet seek to improve it 
by special attention to the methodology proper to the philos- 
ophy of nature.?® 

In all camps of Thomism there has been a notable tendency 
to demand demonstrations of a metaphysical type in the philos- 
ophy of nature, a tendency which goes back perhaps to the four- 
teenth century when problems about the absolute power of God 
became common in the schools. We have seen above that this 
tendency does not stem from the views of St. Thomas. 

Metaphysics has to resolve every argument to the inner neces- 
sity of being. Hence many Thomists believe that unless we 
begin with a perfect essential definition, demonstration is im- 
possible. Some have gone so far as to try to demonstrate hylo- 
morphism itself. | Others hold that we have no definitions of 
any species adequate for demonstration except that of man. 
Maritain holds that we can demonstrate if we have a definition 
which is “ dianoetic ”, i.e., in terms of a property in the strict 
sense, but not if we have one which is “ perinoetic ”’, i.e., through 


14See the works of Charles De Koninck and Bernard Mullahy cited 
above; also, by the former, “Les sciences expérimentales sont-elles dis- 
tinctes de la philosophie de la nature?” Culture IV, pp. 465-476; and “ La 
dialectique des limites,” Laval Théologique et Philosophique, I, n. 1, pp. 
177 ff. 


15 This has characterized the work of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum, River 
Forest, Illinois. Its point of view is expressed in such writings of its mem- 
bers as W. H. Kane, OLP., et al., Science in Synthesis (1952); W. H. Kane, 
O.P., “ Unification of the Natural Sciences,” Main Currents, IX, Jan. 1953, 
pp. 115-117; Bertrand Mahoney, O.P., The Notion of Quantity (1951); 
J. Athanasius Weisheipl, O.P., Nature and Gravitation (1955); Melvin A. 
Glutz, C.P., The Manner of Demonstrating in Natural Philosophy (1955) ; 
A. Wallace, O.P., Physics and God (1955); R. J. Nogar, O.P., “ Toward a 
Physical Theory,” New Scholasticism, 1951, pp. 397-438, and “ Cosmology 
Without a Cosmos” in From an Abundant Spring (New York, 1952); 
B. M. Ashley, O.P., “ Research into the Intrinsic Final Causes of Physical 
Things,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
1952. 


16 See Renoirte, op. cit., pp. 233 ff. 
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an association of common accidents, as in most definitions used in 
the positive sciences.1* 

It is, of course, vital to Thomism to insist on rigor in demon- 
stration, but for St. Thomas himself, any definition or principle 
in the philosophy of nature will serve for the purposes of strict 
demonstration if it can be verified in sense experience by its 
regular occurrence. Thus even the regular occurrence of a group 
of associated accidents in one species within a genus, and their 


17See Jacques Maritain, Les Degrés du Savoir, ch. 3; and Mullahy, 
Thomism and Mathematical Physics, pp. 107-120, for a detailed criticism. This 
difficulty was well known to Aristotle himself; cf. De Partibus Animalium 
I, ch. 2-4, where, speaking of the difficulty in classifying animals, he says: 
“GAAG Set weipacOa AapBavew Kata yévn Ta CHa, ws Vpn’ ot woAXoi 
diopicavtes Gpvibos yévos Kai ixOvos. tovtwv 8 Exactov wodAais wpa 
Siadopais, od Kata THv SixoTopiay. ovTw pév yap ToL TO Tapdrav ovK 
€or. AaBeiv (7rd adrd yap eis mAciovs éumirrea Siaipéoes Kai Ta évavTia 
cis Thy ary), 7) pia povov Siadopa Eora, Kai airy row amrdAy 7 &k 
aupmdokis TO Tedevtaiov Eota eidos . . . . 50 moddAais 70 by cdféws 
Siaiperéov, Gowep A€youev. Kai yap ovtTws pév ai oTEpyoEs Tornoovot 
Siadopdv, év 8¢ 77H Sixyoropia ov roincovow. [The proper course is to 
endeavor to take the animals according to their groups, following the lead 
of the bulk of mankind, who have marked off the group of Birds and the 
group of Fishes. Each of these groups is marked off by many differentiae, 
not by means of dichotomy. By dichotomy, either these groups cannot 
be arrived at at all (because the same group falls under several divisions 
and contrary groups under the same division) or else there will be one 
differentia only, and this either singly or in combination will constitute 
the ultimate species. . . . Therefore, as I say, in dividing we must distin- 
guish the one original group forthwith by numerous differentiae; and then 
too the privative terms will make valid differentiae, which they will never 
do in the system of dichotomy]” (643 b 10-25). Maritain’s point seems 
to be that a list of common accidents whose combination marks out such 
a species cannot give us an insight into the essence, as does a true property, 
because such a list has no intelligibility. We know that there is a nature 
on which this list depends, but the list does not teli us what that nature is. 
But he is mistaken in thinking that an association of common accidents is 
known by us as a mere series of items. We know them as determining 
each other and manifesting a determinate unity. Thus the figure, color, 
movement of a dog manifest to us a definite kind of thing. The proof 
of this last statement is twofold: (1) Aristotle’s observation that human 
beings spontaneously recognize the species of animals in this way; and 
(2) the fact that as the scientific study of a thing progresses, the in- 
telligible connection of these accidents becomes apparent. Thus in the 
example frequently cited by Maritain and his followers, the color, melting 
point, boiling point, and chemical properties of an element are now known 
by us to have definite connections with each other. 
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observed absence in the other species of the genus is sufficient to 
define that genus and to demonstrate concerning it. 

St. Thomas makes this quite clear by his own examples, most 
of which (contrary to what is often said) remain valid in the 
light of present scientific knowledge. His favorite example is 
the demonstration of the figure of the earth through two media; 
the physical medium of the tendency of gravitation, and the 
mathematical medium of the figure of the shadow cast in 
eclipses.1* Obviously neither is based on an essential definition 
of the earth, but merely on properties regularly observed to 
occur. 

If we accept this standard proper to the philosophy of nature, 
what prevents us from suspecting that in ancient and medieval 
science there existed a considerable body of genuine demonstra- 
tions of the specific properties of natural things, and that in the 
course of the development of modern science this body of genu- 
inely certain scientific truths has greatly increased? 

This possibility is not excluded by the fact that scientists 
themselves so constantly deny the certainty of their own knowl- 
edge. Admittedly modern scientists are expert in the dialectical 
investigations proper to their field, but few have carefully ex- 
amined the principles of the philosophy of nature in light of 
which alone they could clearly distinguish between what they 
know dialectically and what they know demonstratively. 

Thomists are fearful to undertake this careful re-examination of 
the great body of natural doctrine which we now possess. Most 
of them are metaphysicians by temperament and training, hav- 
ing no feeling for the viewpoint proper to the study of nature. 
All are haunted by the shadow of Galileo, and fear to see the 
great doctrines of the philosophia perennis fatally wedded to 
some passing system of science which may have to be totally 
abandoned. St. Thomas faced the Aristotelian science of his 
day well aware that it contained much which was doubtful.!® 


18 The work of Melvin A. Glutz, C.P., The Manner of Demonstrating in 
Natural Philosophy, now in process of publication, contains a detailed 
study of the examples of demonstration used by Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


19 This is especially evident from the fact that St. Thomas shows in his 
commentaries on the physical works of Aristotle that many of Aristotle’s 
most important conclusions (e.g., that the heart is the organ of internal 
Sensation, that there are four elements, that the earth is stationary) all 
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But he was not content with some mere modus vivendi between 
metaphysics and science. Rather he attempted to understand 
natural science itself from its basic principles which were cer- 
tain, down to its many dialectical theories. 

It would seem therefore that a revised philosophy of nature 
which would be true to the solid doctrine of St. Thomas and his 
spirit, and which would take full advantage of the progress of 
science in modern times would include the following: 

1. The fundamental doctrines of the philosophy of nature 
contained in the Physics, De Generatione et Corruptione, and 
the De Anima. 

2. The addition to these of whatever special arguments ir 
ancient or modern science prove, upon critical analysis, to be 
genuinely demonstrative. 

3. The further addition and constant revision of the dialecti- 
cal arguments of modern science in the context, however, of the 
foregoing demonstrative knowledge. 


Ill. A practical curriculum embodying this revised view 


An attempt to put into actual teaching practice the Thomistic 
view of science in the revised form just described is currently 
being undertaken in a group of schools in Chicago and its vicin- 
ity. A description of this curriculum will illustrate some of the 
implications of the view proposed.”° 


logically depend on the theorem that motion is eternal—a theorem which 
St. Thomas shows can be only probable. Cf. In Physic. VIII, lect. 2, 
n. 16 (Leonine) ; In Metaph. XII, lect. 5; De Aeternitate Mundi; De Caelo 
II, lect. 1, n. 2 (Leonine); ete. 


20 This curriculum is now in experimental use at St. Xavier College, 
Chicago, and related high schools and elementary schools conducted by the 
Religious Sisters of Mercy. It has been under development since 1952 by 
the faculties of these schools with the cooperation of the Albertus Magnus 
Lyceum, and the assistance of the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation. The results of these studies are reported in the following: 
The Liberal Education of the Christian Person (A progress report to the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education), St. Xavier College, Chicago, 
1953 (mimeographed); O. W. Perlmutter, “A Program for Liberal Edu- 
cation,” Commonweal, Jan. 29, 1954; W. A. Wallace, O.P., “A New Look 
at Modern Schooling,” Holy Name Journal, Sept., 1954; B. M. Ashley, 
O.P., “The Wisdom a Teacher Needs,” Bulletin of the NCEA, August, 
1954, pp. 269-273, and “Integrated Education,” Dominican Bulletin, 
Autumn, 1954, pp. 1-5. 
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As we have seen, St. Thomas insists that natural science pre- 
supposes two things in the student: (1) Since it is natural it re- 
quires that the student have an extensive acquaintance with the 
facts before he attempts to understand their theoretical expla- 
nation.24 (2) Because it is a true science it requires the student 
to be equipped with the art of logic and other liberal arts.?? 

Hence in this curriculum the elementary school does not at- 
tempt to teach “ science” but rather aims at teaching the child 
to observe nature, to ask questions about it, and to build up a 
rich and organized fund of first-hand factual experience. This 
personal experience is gradually augmented through reading 
about the facts discovered by modern experimental methods, 
but with great care to show the child the facts themselves and 
the ways in which they can be found, and not the systematic 
theories or models of scientists which the child is not prepared 
to understand for what they are. Thus the popularized view of 
the atom, the cave-man, etc. ought to be excluded since these 
give the child a mythology, not the attitude of science. 

This gradual advance of the child’s experience of nature 
should be a well-ordered “ natural history ” not a mere random 
or pietistic “nature study ”.*? In the first two years of high 
school this natural history reaches its climax in a course “ Man 
in His World” which gives the student an organized natural 
history, replacing the conventional general science, hygiene, or 


21“ Tertio autem [instruantur pueri] in naturalibus; quae etsi non ex- 
cedunt sensum et imaginationem, requirunt tamen experientiam.” Jn 
Ethic. VI, lect. 7, n. 1211 (ed. Spiazzi). 


99 & 
-~ 


Septem liberales artes . . . praetermissis quibusdam aliis, septem 
connumerantur, quia his primum erudiebantur, qui philosophiam discere 
volebant.... Et hoc etiam consonat verbis Philosophi, qui dicit in J] Meta- 
physicorum quod modus scientiae debet quaeri ante scientias; et Com- 
mentator ibidem dicit, quod logicam, quae docet modum omnium scien- 
tiarum debet quis addiscere ante omnes alias scientias, ad quam pertinet 
trivium.” (De Trin. q. 5, a.1 ad 3). “...Primo quidem pueri logicalibus 
instruantur, quia logica docet modum totius philosophiae. Secundo autem 
instruendi sunt in mathematicis quae nec experientia indigent, nec imagin- 
ationem transcendunt” (Jn Ethic., loc. cit.) 


23 The term “nature study” went out of fashion and was replaced by 
the much less correct “science for the grades,” etc., because “nature study” 
was often without order or definite purpose. See Orra Ervin Underhill, 
Origins and Development of Elementary School Science (Chicago, 1941). 
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biology course. It does not begin with the cell and pursue an 
evolutionary perspective, but it begins with man, the living 
thing best known to the child. 

Man is examined in terms of his four causes, his powers, the 
organs of these powers, and their objects, namely his environ- 
ment. This environment is considered as including the plants 
and animals which man not only uses, but through a study of 
which he comes to know himself better. 

In high school the student also achieves the second prerequi- 
site for natural science, the liberal arts. He learns the art of 
logic, not in isolation, but by using it in the English course and 
other courses in analytical reading and composition. It is espe- 
cially exercised in the study of algebra and geometry ap- 
proached from a demonstrative rather than a merely operational 
point of view. 

In the last two years of high school, after the completion of 
elementary mathematics the student takes a two year course 
called “ Methods and Techniques of Natural Science” in order 
to get a genuine understanding of applied mathematics and the 
related laboratory methods of controlled experimentation and 
measurement. This course consists in a selection of problems 
from chemistry and physics which illustrate the experimental 
and mathematical methods, and furnish the student with the 
basic facts in these fields. 

The student thus equipped comes to college with the art of 
logic, and ability to use the laboratory and to apply simple 
mathematics to physical problems, with the habit of close ob- 
servation of nature, and with a rich natural history of the world. 
He is ready now to begin the science of nature properly so- 
called. 

Every student in the college is required to take a two-year 
course in natural science which seeks to present an introduction 
to nature according to the revised Thomistic view I have de- 
scribed. The first semester is called “ Fundamental Science of 
Nature” and covers the basic theses of the Thomistic philos- 
ophy of nature. Beginning with the history of science the stu- 
dent learns how the Greeks arrived at a genuinely scientific 
point of view in the analysis of natural change, how this point 
of view has remained fundamental throughout the history of 
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science, and how it has often been obscured by mechanistic or 
idealistic views to the detriment of scientific progress. Then na- 
ture, causality, and chance, the definition of the changeable and 
of motion, its properties of place and time, the continuum, ete. 
are studied, and finally the dependence of the material order 
upon a non-material agent is established. This course is pur- 
sued along with laboratory work. A series of demonstrations 
and laboratory exercises enables the student to see how in every 
scientific problem, general and special questions have to be 
asked, and general philosophical principles applied both in de- 
signing the experiment and evaluating its results. 

The second semester is called “Principles and Methods of 
Physics and Chemistry ” and proceeds to apply the general prin- 
ciples learned in the first semester to a study of the world in 
terms of local motion and alteration. Here the student considers 
the basic facts now known about the inanimate world, the tech- 
niques by which they were discovered, the theories by which 
they are now explained, and the evaluation of these theories in 
terms of fundamental principles. Classical mechanics, our pres- 
ent knowledge of the classification of the elements and of atomic 
structure, and the active and passive qualities of bodies, such as 
gravitation, light, heat, sound and electricity are studied. In 
such a course the student not only acquires as much “ informa- 
tion” as he would in the typical “ survey course”, but goes be- 
yond mere information to an analysis of the procedures and 
values of science. 

The third semester is “ Principles and Methods of Biology ” 
and considers the definition of life and the soul, the properties of 
the organism, its structure and function, and the classification 
of living things. It concludes with a treatment of genetics, ecol- 
ogy and the problem of evolution. The basis of biology in 
physics and chemistry and its special methods are both stressed. 

The fourth semester continues with the study of living things 
and is called “ Principles and Methods of Psychology”. The 
nature of knowledge and appetition, the external and internal 
senses, the emotions, the intellect and will, and their relation to 
the structure and physiology of the body are studied. Finally 


the relation of human nature to mental health and to moral life 
are considered. 
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The course just described plays a central role in the whole 
curriculum in accordance with St. Thomas’ view on the educa- 
tional importance of natural science. First it is treated as an 
exemplification of the liberal arts, and classic scientific works 
are read in order to show how the natural scientist uses the lib- 
eral arts. Again it provides the basis for the study of the social 
and moral sciences, which derive some of their principles from 
psychology. Finally it is used by the theology course, since in 
studying the topics of the First Part of the Summa Theologica, 
St. Thomas makes use of the whole of natural science, not in- 
deed as to its details, but as to its great truths related to revela- 
tion.** These great natural truths are precisely the ones empha- 
sized in the science course, not in their medieval but in their 
modern form. 

We believe that such a course meets the requirements of all 
students seeking a general education. We believe also that it 
will stimulate many students to elect to major in science, a 
pressing need in Catholic schools today.*® They will see that, 
far from being antagonistic to the humanities or to religion, a 
sound natural science forms the basis of a genuine Christian 


culture. Nor is it a mere wilderness of facts and shifting theo- 
ries, but a genuine explanation of the world, resting on certitude 
and extending this area of certainty by patient research. A stu- 
dent who has had this basic formation can go on to the special- 
ized study of science with a clear point of view and a well 
thought-out methodology which are not imposed on science from 


24“Alia circa creaturas et philosophus et fidelis [ie. the theologian] 
considerat. Philosophus namque considerat illa quae eis secundum naturam 
propriam conveniunt: sicut igni ferri sursum. Fidelis autem ea solum 
considerat circa creaturas quae eis conveniunt secundum quod sunt ad 
Deum relata: utpote, quod sunt a Deo creata, quod sunt Deo subjecta, 
et hujusmodi. Unde non est ad imperfectionem doctrinae fidei imputan- 
dum si multas rerum proprietates praetermittat: ut caeli figura et motus 
qualitatem. Sic enim nec naturalis circa lineam illas passiones considerat 
quas geometria: sed solum ea quae accidunt sibi inquantum est terminus 
corporis naturalis” (Contra Gentiles II, c. 4 [Leonine]). This is not to 
be interpreted, of course, as if the theologian ignores the details of science 
(as can be seen from St. Thomas’ own concern about such details in his 
theological works), but that he considers them only when they are found to 
have a direct relation to strictly theological problems. 


25 Cf. Sister M. B. Pieper, C.H.M., “Catholic Educators and Science,” 
America, Oct. 3, 1953, pp. 14-16. 
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without by an “imperialistic” theology or metaphysics, but 
which are developed from within by an observation and ques- 
tioning of nature on its own terms and in its own language. 

This effort is ambitious. We believe that it must be under- 
taken if we are to heed the strong words of Pius XII to students 
of nature: 76 


Authorized interpreters of nature, be you also the teachers who explain 
to their brothers the wonders which are unfolded in the universe, and 
which, better than others, you see assembled as in a single book. 
Indeed the majority of men can scarcely devote themselves to the 
contemplation of nature. They deduce from the facts they perceive 
only superficial impressions. Become, you who interpret creation, 
teachers eager to reveal its beauty, its power and its perfection so 
that they may be enjoyed by others. Teach others to behold, to 
understand, to love the created world so that the admiration of splen- 


dors so sublime may cause the knee to bend and invite the minds of 
men to adoration. 


BENEDICT M. ASHLEY, O.P. 
Albertus Magnus Lyceum 
River Forest, Illinois 





THE ROLE OF METAPHYSICS IN A CATHOLIC 
LIBERAL COLLEGE 


F, following Cardinal Newman, there has been general agree- 
ment among Catholic educators in regard to the importance 
of philosophy, there has been a noticeable lack of agreement con- 
cerning the manner in which metaphysics, the highest part of phi- 
losophy, plays its role in a liberal arts college. And indeed if we 
go beyond the nominal definition of metaphysics there has been 
a noticeable lack of agreement in regard to what metaphysics is 
and its method. We believe that an analysis of some significant 
features of metaphysics and principles of learning relative to the 
period of liberal education will suggest valid conclusions on the 
question of the role of metaphysics in a liberal arts college. 


26 Address to Pontifical Academy of Science, April 24, 1955, AAS 44, 
p. 401. 
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I 


St. Thomas Aquinas, like Newman, teaches that metaphysical 
knowledge is scientific knowledge, but he differs from Newman 
in that he has given us a precise analysis of the nature and the 
division of the speculative science, and their methods. In his 
commentary on the De Trinitate of Boethius ? St. Thomas points 
out that the speculative sciences are distinguished according to 
their order of separation from matter and motion. At the lowest 
level the mind leaves aside particular matter. At a second level 
the mind considers abstract quantity. At a still higher level 
matter in no way enters into the definition of the object con- 
sidered. At this level the mind transcends in its consideration 
any particular aspects of being, and considers the being of things 
as being. This is the sphere of metaphysics, the science which is 
supremely intellectual.? 

In the Prooemium to his commentary on Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, St. Thomas explains that the subject of this science is not 
God but common being. “ The subject of a science is precisely 
that whose causes and passions we seek to know, not the causes 
themselves ... Although metaphysics considers (God, intelli- 
gence and common being) it does not take this one or that, in- 
differently, as its subject, but only common being.” * The same 
teaching is found in St. Thomas’ commentary on the De Trinitate 
of Boethius, where he clearly explains that God is not the subject 
of any human science; “ There is,” he says, “ one theology in 
which we treat of divine things, not as the subject of the science 
but as the principles of the subject, and this is the sort of the- 
ology pursued by the philosophers and which is called meta- 
physics. There is another theology, however, which studies 
divine things for their own sake as the subject of the science; 
and this is the theology taught in Sacred Scripture.” * God is not 
the subject of any part of metaphysics, nor is a knowledge of 
God a condition of the beginning of metaphysics; knowledge of 
God is the constantly recurring terminus of the most basic in- 


1St. Thomas, In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1c; ed. P. Wyser. 
2St. Thomas, In IV Metaph., lect. 1 (ed. Cathala). 

3 Op. cit. (Prooemium). 

4 In Boeth., de Trin., V, 4c. 
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sights of metaphysics. With St. Thomas metaphysics is not a 
hybrid science, it is the science of being as being and considers 
God only in the light of its formal object. 

Perhaps in regard to no other question has there been a greater 
tendency to depart from the teaching and spirit of St. Thomas 
than on the question of the place of metaphysics in the order of 
learning. No doubt Descartes is frequently berated but his spirit 
and influence are still with us. With Descartes metaphysics is 
not a goal towards which we laboriously advance; rather it is a 
beginning which serves the useful purpose of providing the roots 
for the trunk and branches of learning, the mathematical and 
practical sciences. Descartes reversed the order of philosophy. 
Although he was not interested in theology he gave to philosophy 
a theological method of procedure. Most of the scholastics of his 
time did not object to the method of Descartes because they, like 
so many so-called Thomists of every period, were prone to substi- 
tute the theological method of St. Thomas for the method of 
philosophy. Although St. Thomas was a philosopher as well as 
a theologian, he did not write a philosophy. We can, however, 
find in his writings indications of what the architectonic order of 
philosophy should be. As we shall see it would not have been 
according to the order of theology nor of the theological and 
rationalistic order of Descartes. 

In a remarkable text in the Contra Gentiles, St. Thomas points 
out that proofs for the existence of God can be grasped only when 
they have been preceded by a long and laborious consideration 
of the branches of philosophy which precede and lead to meta- 
physies. For this reason, St. Thomas states, metaphysics which 
deals with divine things remains to be learned as the last of the 
parts of philosophy. Even then it is only with great labour that 
anyone can come to an understanding of metaphysical truths. 
Few indeed, says St. Thomas, wish out of love of science to sub- 
mit to the labour required. Those who do come to a knowledge 
of metaphysical truths scarcely (viz) do so after a long time be- 
cause of their profundity. The human intellect, St. Thomas con- 
cludes, is suitably prepared for grasping such truths by reason (per 
viam rationis) only after a long exercise of the human intellect.5 


5St. Thomas, Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 4. 
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St. Thomas, like Aristotle, was very conscious of the signifi- 
cance of tradition in philosophy. He has often traced the slow 
progress made by philosophers towards a consideration of being 
as being and as a consequence towards a knowledge of God and 
of creation.® 

In the Summa Theologica St. Thomas points out that those in 
the second stage of philosophical progress, Plato and Aristotle, 
rose to a consideration of the substantial determinations of being 
but not to a consideration of the cause of being as being. By 
that very fact philosophy had another great advance to make 
before it became properly metaphysical, that is, before it con- 
sidered the cause of things in regard to their being. St. Thomas 
knew that the third great stage in philosophical progress was not 
achieved without the indirect aid of revelation, even though his 
proneness to interpret Aristotle in a de jure manner has deceived, 
on this point, many Thomistic commentators. St. Thomas knew 
that even the great Aristotle was unable to sustain his philosophi- 
cal principles on a level high enough to come to a knowledge of 
a unique transcendent God and of creation. No wonder he tells 
us that few are able to put forth the labour necessary to come to 
a knowledge of the great truths of metaphysics. How amazed 
St. Thomas would be to find so-called Thomists beginning phi- 
losophy with a course in metaphysics, adopting a procedure which 
is theological rather than philosophical. Thomists, it would seem, 
must be willing to put into practice the implications of what they 
sometimes state, that the method of St. Thomas, of theology, is 
not the method of philosophy. 

Because of its nature St. Thomas constantly teaches that in the 
order of learning metaphysics comes after the lower sciences. To 
refer to only two texts, “ Metaphysics deals with the highest and 
most intelligible objects, and is by nature the first of all the sci- 
ences, but in regard to us the objects of metaphysics are less well 
known and the last to be learned.”* All the lower sciences are 
seen by St. Thomas as preparatory steps in the direction of wis- 
dom. Things dealt with in the philosophy of nature must nor- 
mally precede the intellect’s insight from the point of view of 


6S. T., I, 44, 2c; De Pot., III, 5c; also 17c; In Phys., VIII, 2; S.C G., 
II, 37c. 


7 In Librum de Causis, lect. 1 (ed. Mandonnet), p. 195. 
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metaphysics. “ Although,” states St. Thomas, “ the divine science 
is by nature the first of all the sciences, with respect to us the 
other sciences come before it. The natural sciences explain many 
things used by metaphysics, such as generation, corruption, motion, 
and the like... Similarly sciences, like music, ethics and the 
like contribute to its fullness and perfection ... Divine science 
is last because it is last relative to us.” § 

It is true that St. Thomas teaches that this highest science 
explains the principles of the lower sciences, principles which they 
spontaneously and naturally accept. Nowhere has St. Thomas 
taught that this indirect dependence of the lower sciences on 
metaphysics justifies teaching metaphysics before the philosophy 
of nature. It would surely be against the whole doctrine of St. 
Thomas to think that philosophy could begin by even an intro- 
ductory course in metaphysics. Such a procedure at its best 
would normally be nothing but glorified common sense, at its 
worst it would be empty Cartesian rationalistic reasoning lacking 
the intelligible light which comes from the intuition of being as 
being. If we begin with metaphysics we reverse the whole dyna- 
mism of human learning; instead of proceeding towards wisdom 
in the spirit of Descartes we use metaphysics to secure the foun- 
dations of the lower sciences to which we proceed with all possible 
haste. Indeed it did not take long for the modern pragmatic 
mind to decide correctly with Comte that the valuable parts of 
the Cartesian tree were its edible fruits, that the metaphysical 
foundations were not needed to become good accountants or engi- 
neers, that practical knowledge and not wisdom is the worthwhile 
goal of education. Catholic liberal arts colleges, generally speak- 
ing, have not followed the lead of Comte in discarding meta- 
physics, but if they begin philosophy with metaphysics they are 
Cartesian in spirit and in fact, if not in name. Furthermore, as 
we shall indicate in the next section, if we do not follow the 
proper order in studying philosophy we inevitably, both in con- 
tent and method, tend in metaphysics to either rationalism or 
empiricism or a combination of both, evils which, to say the least, 
have not been unknown in Catholic liberal colleges. 


8In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1, ad 9. 
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St. Thomas’ teaching in regard to the distinction of meta- 
physics from the other speculative sciences and its place in the 
order of learning is clear and definite. Why then has his teach- 
ing been so often disregarded? The best answer to this question 
would appear to be that many either reject or misinterpret the 
Thomistic concept of metaphysics. 

Father Van Steenberghen must be classed as one who rejects 
the Thomistic position. For him cosmology, psychology and 
ethics are special parts of general metaphysics.® This is in con- 
formity with his statement that Thomism must definitively free 
itself from the mirage of the three levels of abstraction.1° “ The 
reader,” he states, “ easily perceives that this conception of meta- 
physics and of its structure is clearly different from the mediaeval 
classification.” 11 We might add that the reader easily perceives 
that this concept of metaphysics is Cartesian. 

There are others who believe that they are Thomists but in fact 
misinterpret the position of St. Thomas. In stressing the exis- 
tential nature of metaphysics, Father Regis, for example, states 
that since metaphysical knowledge is achieved in and by the 
judgment, it is totally opposed to abstract knowledge. Meta- 
physical judgments, he says, are essentially existential and not 
abstract.12 Support for this interpretation would appear to be 


®“TLes concepts cosmologiques ou psychologiques sont exactement aussi 
abstraits que ceux de la métaphysique générale.” “Réflexions sur la 
systématisation philosophique ”, Rev. Néoscol. de Phil., 1938 (41), p. 214. 


10“ TJ] faut souhaiter que le Thomisme se débarrasse définitivement de 
mirage des trois degrés d’abstraction.” Jbid., p. 213. 


11 [bid., p. 209. 


12“. |. pour saint Thomas les connaissances proprement scientifiques, 
c’est-a-dire la Physique et la Mathématique sont abstraites, donc non- 
existentielles, alors que la connaissance du Sage ‘ Philosophus primus’ se 
faisant dans et par un jugement (l’objet du jugement est |’ ‘ipsum esse 
rei’) est tout l’opposé de l’abstrait. Et il est facile alors de comprendre 
le réle des jugements premiers en Sagesse, jugements qui sont essentielle- 
ment existentiels et non abstraits.” “La philosophie de la nature”, 
Philosophie (Etudes et Recherches, Publiées par le Collége Dominicain 
d’Ottawa), Collége Dominicain, Ottawa, 1936, Cahier I, p. 138. The posi- 
tion of G. P. Klubertanz, SJ., is similar to that of Father Regis: 
“Abstraction pertains to the first operation of the mind (simple appre- 
hension) and so concerns only essences”. Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Being (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955), p. 39. 
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found in St. Thomas’ use of the term separatio in his commentary 
on the De Trinitate of Boethius. In this commentary St. Thomas, 
it is true, used the word separatio to reject the essentialist posi- 
tion of the Platonists and to alert us to the special nature of the 
object of metaphysics, that which can exist separate from matter, 
but neither in this text where he used the word separatio, nor in 
his later works, has St. Thomas feared to use the word abstrac- 
tion when designating that operation of the mind which enables 
us to grasp being as being. 

For St. Thomas abstract knowledge is not opposed to existen- 
tial knowledge; the intellect as such knows reality raised to the 
intellectual level by means of an abstract concept. However, the 
intellect as such does not directly know the singular: “ Our intel- 
lect, not knowing singulars, has a proper knowledge of things by 
knowing them according to the proper reasons of the species.” 1% 
By abstraction the intellect feeds on being; it objectivizes being, 
it objectivizes the thing which is known. On the first level of 
abstraction the intellect objectivizes essential aspects of being; 
on the third level of abstraction the intellect by means of the 
judgment objectivizes being as being, it objectivizes that which 
transcends the order of essences. By abstraction reality is held 
in the mind in an abstract manner; it is given a new mode of 
existence, an intentional existence. That which is known is not 
the concept, as in the case of Descartes, but, by means of the 
concept, the intellect knows that which exists or may exist. 

A rejection of abstraction and intentional being would make 
a metaphysical science of reality and all other sciences of reality 
an impossibility. In the case of metaphysics the phrase “ being 
as being’ would become meaningless; it would mean reducing 
metaphysics, the science of being as being, to a knowledge of 
presently existing things from the point of view of their singu- 
larity. Without abstraction we are left with a choice between 
idealism and empiricism; abstraction is not present in Descartes 


13“. | | intellectus noster singularia non cognoscens, propriam habet 
cognitionem de rebus, cognoscens eas secundum proprias rationes speciei ”’. 
De Ver., II, 4, and 1. “Noster intellectus non directe ex specie quam 
suscipit, fertur ad cognoscendum phantasma”. I[bid., 6c. Cf. G. P. 
Klubertanz, ibid., “The human intellect (not just the human knower) does 
know singulars ”, 
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who gave us a world of pure thought, nor in Hume who gave us 
a world of empiricism. 

The current rather widespread prejudice against saying that 
metaphysics deals with possible as well as actual being would 
seem to stem from a failure to realize that being is intelligible 
and that our knowledge of it is scientific. If a metaphysician 
qua metaphysician knows a singular object he knows it as being; 
the actual existence of the object here and now is only incidental 
to his scientific insights. A denial that metaphysics proceeds by 
means of abstraction would be tantamount to a denial that it is 
a science, that it reaches necessary conclusions which are the 
objects of all the sciences, and that it knows the necessary proper- 
ties and the intelligible principles of being in the light of being 
as being. Metaphysical insight into being is at the very peak of 
abstraction; without it there is no science of metaphysics. 

In an article * which is sometimes strangely overlooked in dis- 
cussing the method of metaphysics, St. Thomas asks if meta- 
physics proceeds according to the mode of intellect. His answer 
is in the affirmative. “ We attribute,” he says, “an intellectual 
method to divine science because it adheres most closely to the 
method of intellect.” The method of intellect which is character- 
istic of divine science, St. Thomas explains, differs from the 
method of reason which is characteristic of the philosophy of 
nature. It is distinctive of reason to proceed from one thing to 
another through extrinsic causes. It is distinctive of metaphysics 
to proceed according to intellectual insight, according to the 
purely intellectual principles of being. In metaphysics the intel- 
lect characteristically moves not from one thing to another but 
to deepening insights into being by virtue of the inner necessities 
involved in the concepts themselves. In metaphysics we do not 
judge according to what the sense or imagination apprehends but 
according to what the intellect as such apprehends. Whereas the 
philosophy of nature resolves its judgments in the senses, meta- 
physics resolves its judgments in the intellect. For this reason, 
states St. Thomas, they sin who try to proceed in the same way 
in these three parts of speculative science.’® 


14 Jn Boeth. de Trin., VI, 1. 
15 Cf. In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 2. 
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It is to be expected that those who make the philosophy of 
nature part of metaphysics will misinterpret the role of experi- 
ence in metaphysics.‘® Once we admit the essential difference 
between the philosophy of nature and metaphysics we are pre- 
pared to recognize the uniqueness of the method of metaphysics. 

We do not enter into the world of metaphysics until, so to 
speak, we get inside being and proceed from within. There is no 
other door to this science except by metaphysical abstraction, by 
the metaphysical intuition of being. This is the privileged mo- 
ment of metaphysics, the experience of sensible beings is but a 
necessary pre-condition. The principles of metaphysics do not 
find their reference in sensory experience, no matter how massive 
sensory experience may have been. The object of metaphysics is 
the super-sensible in things. Metaphysical judgments are the 
result of the vision of the intellect purely as intellect. Meta- 
physics does not construct, nor is it an analysis of Cartesian con- 
cepts, but it is a discovery of the inner necessities of things from 
the point of view of their being as being. There can be no meta- 
physics until the intellect is capable of looking at things from this 
point of view. Once the intellect begins to see in this way it is 
on the road to the work of developing that which is implicitly 
given in the metaphysical intuition of being, in the metaphysical 
concept of being. In the light of the metaphysical intuition of 
being the intellect discovers the analogicity of being, the tran- 
scendentals, essence and existence, and the first principles of being 
such as the principles of identity, sufficient reason, final causality, 
efficient causality, and so forth.'* 

Perhaps it was the result of a widespread failure to appreciate 
the unique method of metaphysics which caused Pius XII to 
write in Humani Generis that Thomistic philosophy “ safeguards 
the genuine validity of human knowledge, the unshaken meta- 


16Cf. Jules Pirlot, L’Enseignement de la Métaphysique (Louvain: 
Editions de I’Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1950), p. 111. 


17 A refusal to speak of a first principle of being, such as that of sufficient 
reason, because a statement of it is not explicitly found in St. Thomas or 
because it has been used by Leibnitz and pseudo-scholastic manuals in 
an idealistic manner would tend to preclude a doctrinal elucidation of 
St. Thomas and to reduce us to a literal Thomism. On the meaning of 
the metaphysical insight which a principle of being such as that of 
sufficient reason expresses, consult J. Maritain, Sept Legons sur l’Etre 
(Paris: Téqui, 1933), pp. 109-116. 
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physical principles of sufficient reason, causality and finality ... 
How deplorable it is then that this philosophy, received and 
honored by the Church, is scorned by some, who shamefully call 
it outmoded in form and rationalistic, as they say, in its method 
of thought.” 1® 

For reasons already mentioned rationalism has been all too 
prevalent in the history of modern scholastic thought; but it is 
necessary to insist that there is nothing to be gained if, in reject- 
ing rationalism, we throw out that which is the foundation of 
metaphysics, its own unique method. St. Thomas is not an ideal- 
ist nor a rationalist, but he does teach that the intellect as intel- 
lect has its own intellectual insights, that the intellect’s intuition 
of first principles, the necessary connection of subject and predi- 
cate, depends materially, but not formally, on sensory experience, 
and that the intellect can proceed in the light of first principles 
by means of deduction or analysis. We can say that, for St. 
Thomas, metaphysics is both inductive and deductive, provided 
that we distinguish metaphysical induction, intuition of first 
principles, from scientific induction. 

Rationalism and empiricism are the two opposite shoals which 
must be guarded against in the teaching of metaphysics. Un- 
doubtedly many scholastic textbooks have been distorted because 
of the influence of rationalism. The dream of Descartes was to 
make metaphysics easy. The Cartesian intellect does not need 
habits; method is everything. Once the method is discovered 
everything develops easily and automatically. For Descartes, as 
in the case of the angelic intellect, first principles are innate and 
the conelusions are seen in a direct vision. For St. Thomas, on 
the other hand, the human intellect, being the lowest in the intel- 
lectual order, is in potency to all intelligibles and as a result 
needs habits for all its knowledge.’® A knowledge of first princi- 
ples does not arise except through the mediation of the senses,” 
even though this knowledge is not formally dependent on the 
senses. The method of metaphysics is the method of intellect, 
but it is the method of a human intellect, not that of a Cartesian 


18 Humani Generis, J. C. Fenton ed. (Washington Ransdell Press, 1950), 
pp. 13-14. 

19 §. T., I-II, 50, 6c. 

20 Tbid., 51, 1c. 
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intellect. A divorce of metaphysics from experience as in rational- 
ism renders it empty and sterile; a failure to rise to intellectual 
insights purely in the light of being as being without any intrinsic 
reference to the senses likewise makes metaphysics non-existent, 
it becomes simply common sense knowledge. 

If we reject rationalistic idealism and at the same time main- 
tain that metaphysics does not proceed by a consideration of 
being as being reached by means of abstraction, the only alterna- 
tive open to us is empiricism, wherein metaphysics becomes 
nothing but perceptual experience of existing things. If this is 
what metaphysics is, it is not the highest and the last science to 
be learned. Logically it should be placed before all subjects 
which deal with reality scientifically. Those who tend to reduce 
metaphysics to empiricism will disagree with Descartes in regard 
to the nature of metaphysics, but they, for different reasons, will 
not disagree with Descartes on the question of the place of meta- 
physies in the order of learning. 

By a strange paradox an introductory course in metaphysics 
to students beginning philosophy will be tainted with both em- 
piricism and rationalism. If students try to rise above the com- 
mon sense level, the rational arguments which they use are 
generally mere words because of a lack of insight into the mean- 
ing of being as being. The end result is a pseudo-metaphysics, 
a combination of common-sense knowledge and rationalism. 

When metaphysics is seen for what it is and placed where it 
belongs, the last in the ascending order of human knowledge, the 
dangers of either rationalism or empiricism are lessened. In its 
proper setting it is reasonable to expect that metaphysics will not 
degenerate into either a statement of common sense truths or 
rationalistic formulas. Placed where it belongs, students in a 
course in metaphysics should normally, at least in a transitory 
manner, be capable of metaphysical insights, of rising to a con- 
sideration of being at the level of metaphysics. 


III 


On two occasions St. Thomas has given us a precise outline of 
the order of learning culminating in metaphysics, the science of 
wisdom. In his commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics, St. Thomas 
states: “ The fitting order of learning will be the following: First, 
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boys should be instructed in logic, because logic teaches the 
method of the whole of philosophy. Secondly, they are to be 
instructed in mathematics, which do not require experience and 
do not transcend the imagination. Thirdly, they should learn the 
natural sciences, which, although not transcending sense and im- 
agination, nevertheless require experience. Fourthly they are to 
be instructed in the moral sciences, which require experience and 
a soul free from passions, as is said in the first book. Fifthly 
they are to learn metaphysics and divine sciences which tran- 
scend the imagination and demand a robust intellect.” 21 The 
same teaching is given almost word for word in his commentary 
on the Librum de Causis.2? 

There is no hesitation in St. Thomas’ mind in regard to the 
place of metaphysics in the order of learning and the same should 
be true for us. However, since St. Thomas states that young 
people cannot understand the objects of wisdom, although they 
may speak them with their lips, we may reasonably wonder if 
metaphysics can be taught at all in a liberal arts college. The 
answer to this question depends upon the position we take in 
regard to the aim and methods of a liberal college. 

As portrayed by Newman, the goal of liberal education is the 
possession of general principles in the various spheres of knowl- 
edge. It is not the acquisition of knowledge in a specialized or 
scientific state; nor is it an illiberal concentration on facts or 
technical problems, problems which would tend to make college 
education a burden rather than a joy. Rather liberal education 
should be a means of satisfying the natural and spontaneous de- 
sire of the intellect for understanding and a means of bringing 
about an enlargement of the mind and a broad cultural forma- 
tion. Liberal education should, to use Newman’s phrase, “ map 
the universe ”; introduce students to all essential branches of 
knowledge, and enable them to see the place and relative impor- 
tance of the various subjects, and grasp the meaning of the truth 
and beauty which they contain.”* 


21 Jn VI Eth., lect. 7 (ed. Pirotta), n. 1211. 
22 In Librum de Causis, lect. 1. 


23Qn the nature and methods of liberal education, cf. J. Maritain, 
“Thomist Views on Education”, Modern Philosophies and Education 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 77-83. 
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Accepting this view of the purpose of liberal education it is at 
once evident that there is no place for specialized or scientific 
training during the period of liberal education. Scientific habits 
can be acquired in any of the disciplines only by specialization 
and it is a manifest impossibility to specialize in the various 
branches of knowledge which are required for a liberal education; 
specialization in scientific training belongs to the professional or 
graduate level. 

Rejecting specialization it is also necessary to reject methods 
of teaching which are appropriate to the period of scientific train- 
ing but not to the period of liberal education. Teachers in liberal 
colleges are teaching students who do not possess scientific habits 
and who are not formally in the process of acquiring them. They 
are dealing not with the habituated intellect but with the natural 
intellect and consequently the method and mood of teaching must 
be adapted to the needs of the natural intellect. No matter how 
much it is the fashion for Catholic educators to extol liberal edu- 
cation and decry specialization, it is difficult to believe that they 
have not been in many respects the worst offenders against the 
ideal of liberal teaching. We have only to think of the illiberal 
use of textbooks. Or we might think of the tendency to neglect 
history in the teaching of theology and philosophy and indeed in 
the teaching of the sciences. Or we might consider the lack of 
breadth in regard to the number of courses which students are 
required to take; a wider range of subjects, courses in every 
major field, are indeed possible if we understand the goal and 
methods of liberal teaching. Could it be that Christopher Daw- 
son with his recent appeals for more emphasis on the history of 
Christian culture understands better than many Catholic educa- 
tors the needs of the natural intellect? Or could it be that the 
widespread contemporary reaction against scholasticism in Europe 
is in reality more of a reaction against unsuitable methods of 
teaching than against the doctrine itself? Could it be true that 
the prevalence of rationalism in many Catholic colleges makes it 
more difficult to acquire in them a liberal education than in a 
good secular liberal arts college? This was a question that I 
heard asked recently by Dr. Ulanov, a distinguished convert, 
when referring to his own extensive study of the Greeks and the 


history of western culture during his undergraduate days at 
Columbia. 
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There is no place for illiberal or specialized methods of teach- 
ing in a liberal arts college. This is true for all subjects but it is 
especially true of metaphysics because of the difficulty of the 
subject in relation to which our intellect is as the eye of an owl 
to the light of the sun. Metaphysics however undoubtedly can 
be taught in its proper place during the period of liberal educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the natural intellect. Having 
been taught to arrive at ontological insights on the level of par- 
ticularized being, students are prepared to transcend this sphere 
and to seek ontological insights on the level of being as being; 
to consider directly principles of being which were only spontane- 
ous insights in the philosophy of nature. Further, principles 
spontaneously accepted in the philosophy of nature, in ethics and 
in the philosophy of art, or under the light of faith, normally 
prepare and incite the mind to their direct consideration in meta- 
physics. 

By way of parenthesis, we may add that as in the case of meta- 
physics there is no place for a scientific course in theology in the 
liberal arts college. Further it must always be remembered that 
the formal object, the internal structure and methods of theology 
and philosophy are different. An attempt to integrate the two 
subjects in the curriculum would be a disservice to both. The- 
ology and metaphysics, of course, mutually aid each other, phi- 
losophy will always be activated by and profit from the extrinsic 
guidance and inspiration of theology, but not by an artificial 
juxtaposition of courses. 

Emphasis on textbooks, especially those adapted to the period 
of specialized training, is indicative both of rationalism and a 
failure to understand the art of teaching during the period of 
liberal education. For beginners a textbook in metaphysics is 
generally obscure and repulsive; a textbookish method normally 
succeeds in killing both the doctrine and interest of the students 
and in turning out students who are pseudo-scientists, who are 
unacquainted with the historical development of the principles of 
metaphysics, and who are unable to judge contemporary educa- 
tional and social problems in the light of transcendent principles. 
The same is true in regard to the use of scientific theology text- 
books during the liberal arts period. 
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In keeping with the liberal aim of college teaching, the course 
in metaphysics should not attempt to treat all metaphysical prob- 
lems. As in all courses in a liberal arts college, care should be 
taken not to overburden and discourage students nor to allow the 
course to be distorted by being orientated towards specialized 
graduate work or seminary training in theology. 

Insight alone makes the metaphysician and germinal insights 
in metaphysics are normally fostered by an historical and prob- 
lem method. History is especially adapted to the needs of the 
natural intellect. Like poetry it tends to give delight and to com- 
fort the intellect in its search for abstract truth. 

In the spirit of Aristotle and St. Thomas students must be led 
to see the role of philosophical tradition, the manner in which 
history prepared the way for the incomplete wisdom of the 
ancients. They should, with the extrinsic aid of theology, but 
using the method of philosophy, cautiously and humbly try to 
aid students to reach beyond the incomplete wisdom of the second 
stage of philosophical progress. St. Thomas’ rejection of an 
Averroistic method of interpretation of Aristotle and his own use 
of Aristotle has surely taught us the providential role which Aris- 
totle can play in the teaching of philosophy. 

Following the spirit of the traditional philosophy the history 
of modern philosophy will be exploited by the teacher of meta- 
physics. We can imagine how St. Thomas would have used ob- 
jections drawn from men such as Descartes, Hume, Kant, Hegel, 
Bergson, Sartre and Dewey as part of his teaching technique, 
how he would have used his answers to such objections to deepen 
the insight of students and to lead them to see what knowledge is 
and is not. A knowledge of the disastrous cultural consequences 
in the modern world as a result of a denial of a realistic meta- 
physics gives a sense of drama and vitality to the course in meta- 
physics and helps students to see the integrating role the true 
metaphysics can play at the present time. 

A formal course in metaphysics can indeed have great educa- 
tional value for the better students in a liberal arts college, on 
condition that, first, the course is taught by teachers who are not 
beginners themselves, who, because of their scientific training and 
insights, can ask suitable questions and indicate the right answers, 
and second, that teachers besides their scientific knowledge under- 
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stand the requirements of the art of teaching during the period 
of liberal education. 

Considering the structure of an American college we may say 
that the period of basic liberal education is completed at the end 
of the second college year, at the end of the student’s nineteenth 
year of age. The last two years represent a period of advanced 
liberal education, a period which is still essentially liberal in 
method and inspiration, but wherein students may begin to special- 
ize by a choice of a major in some particular field. In the light 
of what has been said in regard to the aim and methods of liberal 
education, we would, in order to situate more precisely the role of 
metaphysics, propose the following as a general outline for phi- 
losophy courses. 

In the first year we would have a brief study of the rules of 
logic, not the nature of logic, and a course entitled Introduction 
to Philosophy. This course would consist largely of a study of 
Greek philosophy and would include a study of the nature of 
philosophy and its various branches, and a brief survey of sig- 
nificant features of modern philosophy. The widespread tend- 
ency to omit from the curriculum an introductory course in phi- 
losophy, dealing largely with the history of the development of 
philosophy in Greece, stems, it would seem, from a failure to 
appreciate the needs of the natural intellect. In the second year 
there would be courses in both cosmology and psychology; in the 
third year courses in both fundamental and social ethics; in the 
fourth year there would be a full year course in metaphysics. 
This course would be taken only by those majoring in philosophy 
and as an option by others who display special philosophical 
ability. There would, of course, normally be available in the 
philosophy program courses in the history of philosophy and in 
the history and philosophy of art. With the exception of meta- 
physics and perhaps introduction to philosophy, the courses should 
not be more than one semester. 

Epistemology and natural theology are integral parts of meta- 
physics. Any attempt to pigeon-hole epistemology and natural 
theology at the beginning and end, respectively, of the course in 
metaphysics indicates a misunderstanding of the nature of the 
subject. Genuine epistemological insights develop in the context 
of the development of a realistic metaphysics; references to God 
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will permeate the whole course in metaphysics. As we have noted 
above, God is not the subject of any branch of metaphysics but 
is the constantly recurring terminus of the most basic insights of 
metaphysics. 

A formal course in metaphysics is necessary for a well-rounded 
curriculum, but it is not by means of this course that metaphysics 
fulfills its integrating role in a Catholic liberal arts college. If 
teachers themselves are liberally educated, if their teaching is 
inspired by a vision of unity, they are able to lead students to 
wisdom; they are in a position to indicate at various stages along 
the educational road the place and method of metaphysics and 
the meaning of its basic conclusions; they are able to situate their 
own subject and other subjects in their proper places, in the hier- 
archy of the sciences; they are able to point out the particular 
epistemological approaches that are involved. At all times they 
are able to turn the hearts and minds of students towards a wis- 
dom which is not found in any of the particular sciences, towards 
a wisdom which in turn creates a thirst for higher forms of wis- 
dom. It is in this way that metaphysics gives unity and order 
and plays its most characteristic role in a liberal arts college. 

To an eminent degree it is the office of the highest wisdom to 
order, but it would be tragic not to realize that a robust meta- 
physics requires a sound philosophy of nature and that in turn 
it is to a great extent by means of the instrumentality of the 
philosophy of nature that metaphysics can be said to play its 
integrating role in regard to the empiriological and social sciences 
and indeed in regard to ethics. Similarly, it would be tragic not 
to realize if theology is to play an integrating role in anything 
more than a material and arbitrary way, that it must be by the 
instrumentality of a living philosophy. 

There is a certain order, St. Thomas writes, which reason does 
not make but simply contemplates.* Further, “all the sciences 
and arts are ordered to one thing, namely the perfection of man, 
which is his beatitude.” 25 Wisdom makes man aware of ultimate 
truths and in doing this prevents him from seeking unity in him- 
self or in positivistic science. The very existence in a college of 
a Thomistic concept of metaphysics is a guarantee of a liberal 


24In I Eth., ed. cit., lect. 1. 


25 In Meta., ed. cit., Prooemium. 
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spirit; it is a guarantee that the inferior sciences will not in a 
Cartesian and pragmatic spirit seek their unity in the useful, that 
they will not propose to students a pseudo-beatitude. In a 
Catholic liberal college metaphysical wisdom gives unity, it casts 
its light over all subjects; it directs students and teachers to seck 
ultimate unity and happiness in the transcendent Cause of all 
things. 
Epwin C. Garvey, C.S.B. 


Assumption University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario 
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Problem (a): David Hume and John Scotus Eriugena: Alternatives 
in Empiricism 

If one of the marks of a great philosopher is that he be the source of a 
tradition, then Hume is a great philosopher. For contemporary empiri- 
cism, in all of its varieties, acknowledges Hume if not as father, at least 
as godparent. However, the doctrinal debt of contemporary empiricism 
to Hume seems to center more on the philosophic results of Hume’s in- 
vestigations than on the principles and methods which Hume employed. 
Specifically, the faculty psychology which Hume proposes is certainly not 
in fashion today, but Hume’s commitment that the truth of matters of 
fact in psychological investigations is necessarily restricted to probability 
is certainly granted by contemporary empiricists. And the conviction that 
all knowledge about matters of fact is and can be only probable char- 
acterizes, at least in part, the scepticism which contemporary empiricism 
has inherited from Hume. 

There is no doubt that Hume himself thought that there was a neces- 
sary connection between his empiricism and scepticism, but there is con- 
siderable question as to the nature of that connection. Casual reflection 
on some common attitudes about that connection reveals my concern with 
this problem. It is generally held that one can avoid Hume’s scepticism 
if one avoids Hume’s empiricism as point of departure. And it is also 
thought that if one begins with some theological commitments, such as 
the doctrines of the Trinity and creation, one has avoided Hume’s em- 
piricism. But supposing that at least in one instance it can be shown that 
empiricism in Hume’s sense is not only consistent with theological as- 
sumptions but even a necessary consequent of them, what then is the rela- 
tion of scepticism to a theological point of departure? I should like you 
to bear this question in mind as my argument develops, for part of the 
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thesis of this paper is that for Eriugena empiricism is a necessary conse- 
quent of his theology. And if this is so, how is scepticism avoided, if 
scepticism follows necessarily from empiricism. 

Let us first consider the meaning of the terms, empiricism and scepti- 
cism as Hume employs them. It certainly must be granted that for 
Hume empiricism and scepticism are not equivalent or synonymous terms. 
I understand empiricism to mean what Hume intends by “the experi- 
mental method”, i.e., an attempt of reason to construct a philosophical 
system which will correspond to and account for the way in which we 
naturally think. Whereas scepticism essentially consists in the complaint 
(Hume calls it a malady) that reason after reflexively viewing its works 
concludes that it simply cannot construct a system of explanation which is 
adequate to nature and that nature will not be bested. Put in these 
terms, the relationship of empiricism to scepticism is parallel to the rela- 
tion between nature and reason. 

Nature for Hume is a given, but a given in the sense not of a content 
of sensation or thought, but rather as a source of thinking in a particular 
invariable way. What Hume says is that by nature we do think causally 
about matters of fact and we must think about matters of fact in this way 
if human nature is not to perish2 To think causally involves minimally 
two things: 1. experience of a sequence of like events; 2. the assumption 
that the future will resemble the past. And this I believe is the core of 
Hume’s problem: what are the grounds for holding that the future will 
resemble the past? According to Hume we naturally think that it will, 
but what kind of justification can be made for this assumption? Sensa- 
tion or experience clearly cannot be the justification, for this would be a 
begging of the question. And reason always limited by experience can 
never discover in causality more than a relation among ideas—ideas which 
are grounded in impressions. Moreover, sensation can never produce or 
validate its own ground as a source of knowledge. Consequently, if all 
thought and action were based on and grounded in reason, Pyrrhonism 
would be the result. Hume not only rejects the notion that his inquiry 
results in Pyrrhonism, but also asserts that Pyrrhonism is simply not pos- 
sible. According to Hume nature fortunately constrains men against ac- 
cepting reason’s domination. Yet this is not to say that to reason is un- 
natural. On the contrary, it is only the domination of philosophical 
reasoning which nature proscribes. The reasoning of the vulgar, and the 
logic of the market place are in harmony with natural propensity. But it 


1 Although the term, empiricism, is not used by Hume himself, common 


usage today allows for the ascription of the term to Hume without danger 
of confusion. 


7 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part IV, Section 


31 regard this formulation of the central problem in Hume as func- 
tionally equivalent to the question concerning the independent and con- 
tinued existence of bodies. The difference between the two formulations 
consists in an emphasis on the knower in the case of the concern with 


time, and on what is known in the case of the existence of physical ob- 
jects, 
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is the reasoning in the closet or the philosophic inquiry which forms a 
strident discord with nature. The lack of harmony between nature and 
philosophical reason is more than a poetic cacophony; rather, it resembles 
more the Hobbesian state of nature. Hume insists that philosophic rea- 
son and nature are enemies whose differences cannot be settled by total 
victory on either side. 

As Hume sees it, men basically have three alternative ways of making 
a tentative peace with nature and so be themselves at ease. They may: 
1. disregard reason, and so be guilty of the stupidity of the vulgar; 2. men 
may pretend that reason is adequate, and so be guilty of holding an illu- 
sion as real; 3. they may be Humeans, i.e., moderate sceptics who having 
specified the limits of reason, turn to belief based on the power of the 
imagination to secure the limited benefits which reason can and ought to 
provide without either being misled by the illusion of reason’s adequacy 
or being oblivious to nature’s charge to reason. 

Hence the moderate scepticism which Hume proposes attempts to medi- 
ate between the extremes of impossible Pyrrhonism and pretentious meta- 
physics. The extremes of Pyrrhonism and pretentious metaphysics are of 
special interest because they function as the limiting assumptions within 
which Hume is philosophizing. The inherent source of difficulty in Pyr- 
rhonism is that paradoxically it exaggerates the independence and capac- 
ity of mind while minimizing or negating the compulsive functions of na- 
ture with the self contradictory result that knowledge is impossible. The 
fault in a pretentious metaphysic is that it minimizes the capacity of mind 
by anthropomorphizing nature, with the result that nature is held to ex- 
hibit and document the ideas which are the products of imagination but 
are asserted to be the content of reason. Here the opposite fault of Pyr- 
rhonism is at issue. For a pretentious metaphysic claims the adequacy of 
knowledge to nature by the simple expedient of declaring that nature 
must provide the sanctions for reason. Leibniz’s doctrine of pre-estab- 
lished harmony is an example of that kind of argument, but curiously 
enough, it also applies to Locke’s view of substance. Consequently 
Hume’s attack on the inventors of the term, “occult quality” can be 
understood as an indictment of any philosopher who finds in nature more 
than a mode of thinking and proceeds to use what he discovers as the 
ground for the validity of knowledge.4 

At the beginning of the paper I asked how scepticism and empiricism 
are related. Now at least with respect to Hume a partial answer is pos- 
sible. I think it equally true to say that his empiricism is responsible for 
his scepticism and that his scepticism is responsible for his empiricism. 
In other words, I am asserting that there is no one way causal depend- 
ence of these two philosophical attitudes and doctrines in Hume. In or- 
der to clarify this assertion recall that Hume sees nature and reason as 
enemies who must continue to fight although neither is capable of decisive 
victory. Recall also that when reason tries to violently break loose from 
the restraints which nature imposes, nothing but self contradictory Pyr- 


4 Hume, Treatise, Bk. I, Pt. IV, Sec. III. 
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rhonism results. On the other hand, when reason tries to subvert the con- 
straints of nature by minimizing her own role in anthropomorphizing na- 
ture, a pretentious metaphysic emerges. Recall, finally, that Hume is 
trying to avoid both of these extremes and his empiricism and scepticism 
are offered by him as refutations of these extremes. Empiricism in 
Hume’s sense, because of its origin and reliance on nature, is the antidote 
to Pyrrhonism. Hume’s moderate scepticism with its self conscious in- 
sistence on the limits of reason is the way he intends to avoid philosophic 
pretension. In sum, since there is no absolute priority between reason and 
nature, there can be no absolute priority between those philosophic atti- 
tudes which contend against any attempt to establish such a priority. 

This means that both empiricism and scepticism have two distinct 
senses and failure to distinguish between the two senses must inevitably 
lead to misunderstanding or worse. A sign of the distinction between the 
two senses of scepticism can be taken from Hume’s famous remark that: 
“We have, therefore, no choice left but betwixt a false reason and none 
at all”.5 False reason here means accepting the general maxims of the 
world, such as fire heats and water refreshes, without any further reflec- 
tion. And indeed we must at times uncritically accept these because phi- 
losophy can give no certain reasons, and we are absolutely determined to 
“live, and talk, and act like other people in the common affairs of life ”.6 
Hume notes that in yielding to this current of nature, in submitting 
blindly to common acceptance “I shew most perfectly my sceptical dis- 
position and principles”.?7 In short, scepticism is alternately a kind of 
philosophizing which can produce no certainty and an escape from philos- 
ophy in the certainty of common opinion. Empiricism also has two dis- 
tinct meanings or senses. It may mean the active set of procedures which 
Hume intends by the experimental method, or it may equally mean the 
acceptance or belief that human nature is constituted in a given way. It 
is clear that empiricism in the sense of the experimental method leads to 
scepticism in the sense of the denial of certainty. But this is so if and 
only if empiricism in the sense of how nature is constituted is already 
conceded. Moreover, scepticism in the sense of escape from philosophy or 
a natural avoidance of philosophy leads to dissatisfaction with itself and 
so becomes the very condition out of which philosophy is generated. For 
Hume, then, empiricism and scepticism are two mutually dependent as- 
pects of a single solution. And it is precisely this solution which consti- 
tutes both the novelty and the force of Hume’s philosophy. 

But what assumptions does Hume make which enable him to construct 
a philosophy so novel and forceful? Or what is the content of Hume’s 
empiricism in the sense of how human nature is constituted? I have al- 
ready stated that Hume assumes nature as a given, and a given in the 
sense of a source of thinking in a particular invariable way. If some de- 


5 Ibid., Pt. IV, Sec. VII. 


6 Ibid. 
7 Ibid. 
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tails about that mode of thinking are specified, we should gain a deepened 
insight into Hume’s philosophy. 

In the first place it should be noted that according to Hume the prin- 
ciples of union or cohesion among our simple ideas because of which we 
think causally are “mostly unknown, and must be resolved into original 
qualities of human nature, which I pretend not to explain” What 
Hume intends here is to say that his first principle of human nature, 1.c., 
the correspondence of simple ideas to simple impressions is a principle 
which cannot be explained causally but which in terms of its effects is so 
conspicuous and evident that it “requires no farther examination”® To 
put Hume’s position in other words, this principle is a simple, irreducible, 
constitutive quality of human nature. 

The second principle of Hume’s philosophy is described as “ the lberty 
of the imagination to transpose and change its ideas”. Since the imagi- 
nation is completely free, it stands in need of universal guiding principles 
in order to account for the regularity found in the composition of complex 
ideas. And again nature is the answer: “nature in a manner pointing out 
to everyone those simple ideas, which are most proper to be united into a 
complex one. The qualities, from which this association arises, and by 
which the mind is after this manner convey’d from one idea to another, 
are three, viz. Resemblance, Contiguity in time or place, and Cause and 
Effect ”.11 

Since the entire Treatise is concerned with the analysis of these last 
mentioned qualities—an altogether familiar analysis—I want to point out 
only one characteristic of Hume’s solution. Early in the paper I sug- 
gested that the core of Hume’s problem was the difficulty of why we as- 
sume that the future will resemble the past. Hume’s answer is, of course, 
habit, which is the third basic principle in Hume. What is important 
about habit or custom is that its efficacy rests on belief and on the force 
of belief. Belief in turn rests on the vivacity of the imagination, and the 
imagination is again an original quality of nature. In sum, “habit is 
nothing but one of the principles of nature, and derives all its force from 
that origin ”. 12 

I should like to sum up my results so far by proposing an analogy. 
But first note that each of three basic principles in Hume has two aspects, 
a natural and a philosophic. Each principle is a natural original in human 
nature but has a philosophic counterpart. But to the extent that the in- 
dividual principle is an original in nature, it is a secret cause and as such 
not causally explicable by philosophy. (The attempt to explain such 
causes leads to Pyrrhonism.) Inasmuch as something is explicable by 
philosophy, the sanction of validity is found in nature. (If nature is 
thought to be more than an original quality in human nature, a preten- 


8 Ibid., Pt. I, Sec. IV. 

9 Ibid., Pt. I, Sec. I. 

10 Jbid., Pt. I, Sec. III. 
11 Jbid., Pt. I, Sec. IV. 

12 [bid., Pt. III, Sec. XV. 
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tious metaphysic emerges.) Given, then, the individual principles of cor- 
respondence, imagination and habit, I think this analogy can serve as an 
index to Hume: correspondence : empiricism :: imagination : scepticism, 
and because of the natural and philosophic character of the principles, 
each of the ratios can lead to an excess, the first to Pyrrhonism and the 
second to pretension. It is habit as a principle of nature which is philo- 
sophically formulated as a moderate scepticism which holds philosophy on 
a steady course. 

Hume’s philosophy is simply the product of an empirical assumption 
about the meaning and character of nature—an assumption which is cer- 
tainly contravertible. What would the philosophic consequence be if we 
substitute for Hume’s concept of nature that of some other philosopher? 
What are the alternatives to Hume’s concept of nature? In asking these 
questions, I want to limit the sphere of interest to what eventuates with 
respect to empiricism and scepticism. 

It would be easy enough at this point to introduce as an alternative to 
Hume any philosopher who treats nature as a principle, and this would 
not exclude many historical figures. Such procedure, however, would do 
us little service in the clarification of the problem. In order that com- 
parison of philosophers be fruitful there must be more present than the 
coincidence of linguistic similarity. What is required instead is that either 
the philosophic function of a term, principle, or solution be the basis of 
comparison, or that the very nature of philosophizing itself be contrasted. 
In the latter case one of the most important grounds of similarity turns 
on the assumptions which generate philosophy as opposed to other forms 
of thought and action. As we have seen, nature for Hume is an assump- 
tion which itself accounts for the very existence and content of philos- 
ophy. What I mean, then, by varying the concept of nature in order to 
develop the problem of the relation of empiricism to scepticism is, first, to 
find a philosopher who, like Hume, assumes a single architectonic prin- 
ciple which generates the philosophical activity and specifies the area of 
what is philosophically problematic. 

John Scotus Eriugena is, I submit, such an example of an alternative to 
Hume, and, in a happy coincidence, also assigns the term, nature, to 
designate this assumption. His principal work, On the Division of Na- 
ture,13 has, parenthetically, suffered a peculiar fate. In histories of philos- 
ophy it is almost always praised for its dialectical rigour and philosophi- 
cal acumen, but there is a preciously small bibliography on Eriugena and 
I suspect this is a true index to how much he is read. 

Nature for Eriugena is primarily an ontological principle. It is a prin- 
ciple in every productive or causal sense including the theological mean- 
ing of creativity. Thus, the natural is not set off in opposition to the 
supernatural; rather, the supernatural in the sense of the creative ideas of 
God is the primary meaning of the natural. To historians of philosophy 
Eriugena’s fourfold division of nature is familiar enough. The basis of 
the division is the notion of creation and creativity. On this ground the 


18In J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 122. 
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four natures are respectively: 1. that which is uncreated and creates; 2. 
that which is created and creates; 3. that which is created and does not 
create; 4. that which is uncreated and does not create. The last which 
sounds a bit puzzling refers to the “ possibles” in the mind of God. If 
we want to consider these ontological principles with regard to our under- 
standing them, the fourfold division can be reduced to two. For the first 
(the uncreated which creates) and the fourth (the uncreated which does 
not create) kind of nature can be understood only in God, whereas the 
second (the created which creates) and the third (the created which does 
not create) natures belong together since they can be approached through 
man’s intellect.14 

This twofold division takes on added clarity and justification if seen 
as two moments in an Augustinian history of creation. For the twofold 
division between things seen only in God as opposed to the things ap- 
proachable through the human intellect are respectively the end and the 
means of a human recursus to God, whereas the original fourfold division 
is the outline of the things which proceed from God. Seen in these terms, 
human nature is constituted in the image of God. But although human 
nature is created composed of body and soul, “the image of God has not 
been impressed on our body, but on our soul.” 15 

According to Eriugena the terms basic to the constitution and descrip- 
tion of nature in every sense are essentia, virtus, and operatio16 These 
three aspects, functions, principles or faculties correspond to the Persons 
of the Trinity and the task in considering any nature other than God 
Himself, is to discover in what special way the nature in question is made 
to the image of the Trinity. 

Since the image of God has been impressed only on the soul of man, 
the content of the image of the Trinity in human nature will have a 
tripartite intellectual division. What is extremely important in this mat- 
ter is to note that the threefold division of human nature has two aspects. 
If we consider human nature as created by God, the division has reference 
to constitutive principles or faculties. But if we consider human nature 
in its return to God, the division of human nature is made in terms of 
motions or operations. Understanding (intellectus), reason (ratio), and 
the interior sense (interior sensus) are the three faculties of human nature 
in which the image of the Trinity is found.17 And to each of these cor- 
responds what Eriugena calls “ a universal motion of the soul.” 18 


14 Tbid., col. 526. 
15 Tbid., col. 567. 


16“ Nam nobis visum est, nullam naturam esse, quae non in his tribus 
terminis intelligatur subsister, qui a Graecis, ut saepe diximus, ovcia, 
dvvapus, évépyea appellantur, hoc est, essentia, virtus, operatio”. Ibid. 


17“Tn ea enim vois intellectus dicitur, Adyos ratio, Sudvora sensus, non 
ille exterior, sed interior; et in his tribus essentialis trinitas animae ad 
imaginem Dei constitutae subsistit”. Ibid., col. 569. 


18 Tbid., col. 572. 
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The movement appropriate to the understanding is simple in the sense 
that it is non-discursive because its object is a direct awareness of God 
Himself. Human nature clearly cannot account for this movement and 
Eriugena notes that a very special grace alone is the cause of this motion 
with the consequence that the movement is declared to be ineffable to the 
human intellect. 

The proper task of the human intellect (in the sense of what is intra 
the human soul as opposed to the first movement which is supra soul) is 
the movement of reason (ratio) which depends equally on the movements 
of the intellect and the interior sense. Hence, a brief description of the 
function of what Eriugena calls the interior sense is needed to clarify the 
movement of reason. 

The motion of the interior sense is nothing other than the psychogenetic 
process with respect to external sensible objects. Knowledge of sensible 
things begins with sensations (phantasiae) which the soul composes, di- 
vides, orders and arranges. The purpose of this ordering is to place the 
data of sensation into a schema which ranges from most general essences 
to individual species and particular forms. In order to accomplish this, 
the interior sense must make analogies to human nature; 1.e., must utilize 
unifying principles which exceed the power of sense itself. For sense 
deals with multiple effects of a single creative idea—an idea which sense 
cannot in any way derive from its own data. The operation of sense is, 
thus, limited to the quantitative and qualitative aspects of physical sub- 
stance and can use these to discover through the analogy of human nature 
to the Trinity that physical nature has a cause but cannot know what it is. 

Moreover, merely to know that physical objects have a primordial cause 
requires an additional doctrine. Eriugena states a doctrine of universal 
participation which follows from his interpretation of the dogma of Crea- 
tion. Because of the doctrine of participation, Eriugena sees all things as 
theophanies.19 To speak of physical objects as theophanies has, however, 
not only transformed the very content of sensation but has required the 
employment of another faculty, reason (ratio). 

The motion of reason, or the second motion of the soul consists, in this 
fashion, in defining God as the cause of all things; i.e., invoking the crea- 
tive ideas of God as the exemplars and as the intellectually unifying 
principles of the data of sensation. To be sure, man cannot know the 
content of the creative ideas, he can know them only as secret causes. 
And even knowing this much depends on knowing through the ineffable 
motion of grace that God is the Creator. In sum, the intellectual life of 
man consists in a threefold series of motions of ordering which with re- 
spect to intelligibility depends on its approximation to the divine clarity, 
while with respect to the awareness of its content begins in the human 
soul with the data of sensation. 


19“ ideoque omnis visibilis et invisibilis creatura theophania, id est, 
divina apparitio potest appellari. Omnis siquidem ordo naturarum a 
summo usque dorsum, hoc est, ex caelestibus essentiis usque ad extrema 
mundi huius visibilis corpora, in quantum occultius intelligitur, in tantum 
divinae claritati appropinquare videtur ”. Jbid., col. 681. 
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Allow me now to paraphrase the mentioned elements of Eriugena’s doc- 
trine. The point of departure for Eriugena’s philosophizing is the belief 
in the Trinity and in the acceptance of the universe as the creation of 
God. The problem that he sets himself is to discover what he can know 
about both God and the world, and how this knowledge can be made 
formally discursive. At the outset he is faced with a severe difficulty 
which I think helps to explain the structure and doctrine of Eriugena’s 
work. Eriugena is committed on the one hand to the negative theology 
of Dionysius and on the other hand is restricted to the Old Logic for his 
basic philosophic terms and distinctions. Seen in these terms, Eriugena 
is faced with a dilemma. The categorical logic of Aristotle with its basic 
assumption of the univocal reference to the modes of existence cannot ap- 
ply to God. But, equally important, the basic category of substance can- 
not apply univocally even to physical objects for physical objects are 
what they are because of the creative ideas of God. Yet if Eriugena is to 
be discursive about God and especially the world, he must employ the 
only available logic. The upshot is that unless he employs a subject 
predicate logic, he cannot be discursive; and if he does employ the Old 
Logic as given, he will distort and falsify the subject of his discourse. 
What Eriugena sees, then, is the implacable opposition created by the 
dual demands of the subject matter, God and His creation, and the de- 
mands of the Old Logic for a univocal basis for discourse. His solution of 
the dilemma is most provocative. He takes the distinction between sub- 
stance and accident and restricts the ground of discursive univocity to 
the qualitative and quantitative aspects of physical objects; and he uses 
the notion of substance in a non-univocal way to unify the several ob- 
jects of the discourse. A synoptic view of Eriugena’s philosophy conse- 
quently shows that Eriugena is proposing a philosophy which moves be- 
tween the extremes of Dionysian mysticism and a radical empiricism. 

Perhaps the best way of showing in summary how Eriugena accom- 
plishes this task is to compare him with Hume. Eriugena assumes as does 
Hume that nature is a kind of given. But, unlike Hume, Eriugena sees 
nature as different ontological states rather than as principles of epistemo- 
logical procedure. The result of this difference in the diverse assumptions 
is clear. For Hume, philosophic reason and nature became enemies; the 
central problem of philosophy turns on the conditions for holding that the 
future will resemble the past; and this problem is solved by an analysis 
which completely centers on the notion of causality. For Eriugena, how- 
ever, the inadequacy of the discursive devices available to the human in- 
tellect for dealing with the primordial causes or creative ideas in God sets 
the philosophic problem. (We accept the Word and talk about it in 
words.) Here too, as in Hume, the central problem is one of resem- 
blance, but not of different times; rather, for Eriugena, the problem of re- 
semblance is one of finding in temporal things the resemblance to the 
eternal. The way in which Eriugena solves his problem turns on the anal- 
ysis in which the basic term is human nature, because Eriugena holds 
that “the division of all substances is terminated in human nature.” No- 
tice the inversion of Hume in Eriugena—for Hume the analysis of 
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thought sets the conditions for the knowledge of things; while for Eriu- 
gena the intelligibility of objects provides thought with principles. A 
comparison of the basic principles operative in both philosophers will 
clarify this last assertion. Hume, as was said, has three basic principles: 
1. correspondence of ideas to impressions; 2. the freedom of the imagina- 
tion; 3. the notion of custom or habit. Eriugena also has three principles 
operating: 1. correspondence of sense impressions to the creative ideas; 
2. the mediation of reason between understanding and sensation; 2° 3. the 
notion of participation with faith as its presupposition. As we have seen 
Hume’s principles can be taken both as a statement of empiricism and as 
a program of moderate scepticism. What can we say of the direction to 
which Eriugena’s principles point? 

Recall that for Eriugena the basic task of philosophy is to make in- 
telligible the data of experience by discovering how the objects of experi- 
ence reflect the image of God. Recall also that Eriugena holds that there 
is a unity in the discursive analysis which stems from the conviction that 
man is in a sense a microcosm of all creation. But what is of particular 
importance in Eriugena’s doctrine is that the image of the Trinity; ie., 
the principle of intelligibility, is found only in the soul and not in the 
body. Consequently, the very consideration of physical objects is on the 
one hand a movement away from the source of intelligibility, with the re- 
sult that here knowledge is necessarily restricted to temporal causes; 2.e., 
to the qualitative and quantitative aspects of physical objects. In short, 
the consistency of Eriugena’s position forces him into one sense of Hume’s 
empiricism. On the other hand, precisely because of Eriugena’s commit- 
ment to the theological notion of creation, with its attendant notion of 
participation, it would seem that Eriugena’s empiricism cannot terminate 
in scepticism, even a moderate kind. Gn the contrary, it seems obvious 
that because Eriugena sees each physical object as a theophany, the em- 
piricism results in a moderate kind of mysticism; mysticism because the 
integrity of the intellectual analysis depends initially on the ineffable mo- 
tion of grace, and moderate because of the restrictions put on the dis- 
course by his empiricism. 

But this view of Eriugena’s solution would have ignored the caution I 
mentioned about the several senses of scepticism. For if one meaning of 
scepticism is a retreat from philosophy, then surely Eriugena has made 
that retreat. To be sure Eriugena has not fallen back on the received 
opinion of his society; instead he has moved within the domain of theol- 
ogy. But he has left philosophy. And he has left philosophy precisely 
because his empiricism could never lead him to understanding with cer- 
tainty the constitutive causes or the substantial character of physical ob- 


20 Eriugena’s notion that reason mediates between sense and under- 
standing is in direct opposition to that of Hume. For Hume “there is a 
direct and total opposition betwixt our reason and sense”. (Treatise, Bk. 
I, Pt. IV, See. IV). This difference is crucial, for, on my view, it is the 
way that Eriugena can escape from scepticism in the sense of complete 
probabilism. Thus, in effect, Eriugena can admit to Hume’s scepticism 
regarding the physical world but is in no way constrained with Hume to 
Saying that this exhausts the possible kinds of rational knowledge. 
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jects. But going to theology here serves Eriugena no better than does 
Hume’s game of backgammon. The problem of the certainty of proposi- 
tions about physical objects remains unsolved. In a word, Eriugena left 
his empiricism because his empiricism could only lead him to scepticism 
in the sense of probabilism with regard to the knowledge of the physical 
world. To go away, however, is to leave something behind. And what is 
left behind in this case is simply this problem: if one begins with empiri- 
cism, is it at all possible to avoid scepticism in the sense of finding only 
probability in propositions concerned with the structure of the physical 
world? And is it in any way possible to avoid being an empiricist, in the 
sense of assuming the meaning and content of nature, if one begins with 
a universe which is firmly believed to have been created? 


ANTHONY NEMETZ 
Ohio State University 





Problem (b): Scholastic and Aristotelian Logic 


The scope of the present paper is to formulate some conclusions drawn 
from the factual data accumulated by recent research in scholastic logic. 
By “ logic,’ formal logic is meant, as opposed to methodology of sci- 
ences and to philosophy of logic; 2 the nature of our subject also obliges 
us, however, to take into consideration semantics3 A few preliminary 
statements about the unity of scholastic logic will be required. 

1. THE UNITY OF SCHOLASTIC LocIC. We believe that recent research 
supports the view that there was but one type of scholastic logic. This 
means that we reject two opinions claiming the existence of several dis- 
tinct types of logic, defined either by (a) the philosophy of the logicians, 
or by (b) the faculty to which they belonged. 

(a) According to the first opinion, there was e.g. a platonic, a moderately 
realistic and a nominalistic logic. We believe that this is completely un- 
warranted by the known facts. Walter Burleigh* and Gregor of Rimini5 
(extreme realists), St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Vincent Ferrer,7 and John 


1 Mostly since J. Lukasiewicz epoch-making paper “ Zur Geschichte der 
Aussagenlogik,” Erkenntnis 5 (1935/6), pp. 111-131. A complete bibliog- 
raphy in my Problemgeschichte der fromalen Logik, Freiburg in Br., Alber 
Verlag (in the press). 


2On the division of logic (in the broader meaning of the term) cf. 
I. Bochenski, Die zeitgendssischen Denkmethoden, Bern 1954, pp. 15 ff. 


3 The term is used here as in the works of contemporary logicians and 
not as by Korzybski. 


4 De puritate artis logicae, ed. Ph. Boehner, Louvain 1951. 


5 Lectura super primo et secundo sententiarum, Venetiis 1532. Cf. H. 
Elie, Le complexe significable, Paris 1936. 


6It is a rather astonishing fact that we do not have a single complete 
study on S. Thomas’ formal logic; cf. footnote 13. 


7 Quaestiones super artem veterem (several incunabula and prints up to 
1503); also widely read commentaries on the Summulae. 
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Versorius ® (Aristotelians), Buridan® and Albert of Saxony 1° (nominal- 
ists), have, as far as we know, exactly the same type of logic, in spite of 
the difference of their epistemological and metaphyscial doctrines. There 
are, of course, some differences in their logics, but those seem to be con- 
ditioned far more by the evolution of logic, which affected all schools, 
than by the particular philosophy professed by the logicians. 

(b) Prof. E. Moody drew in his last work a distinction between the 
theological and the arts logic. We believe that this distinction also has to 
be rejected. First, every mediaeval theologian was well-trained in the 
liberal arts; and, above all, the study of St. Thomas Aquinas’ work shows 
that he operated with exactly the same logical concepts and methods 
(consequentiae,12 proprietates terminorum 18 etc.) as the artists, such as 
Peter of Spain14 or William of Shyreswood.15 

To be sure, St. Thomas Aquinas was an original thinker in logic, and he 
has several logical doctrines of his own; 16 but such original contributions 
are found also inside the so-called artistic group.17 They do not consti- 
tute a fundamental difference which would justify the thesis of two differ- 
ent logics. 

A corollary of both the preceding theses is that we reject the distinc- 
tion between a “ linguistic” (Sprachlogik)18 and another kind of logic. 


8 De suppositionibus dialecticis, in: Oeuvres de S. Vincent Ferrier I, ed. 
Le P. Fages, Paris 1909. 


9Perutile compendium totius logicae, Parisiis 1487, Venetiis 1489; 
Sophismata, Parisiis s.a. (about 1496); T’ractatus consequentiarum, Parisiis 


8.a. 


10 Perutilis logica, Venetiis 1522; Quaestiones .. . super librum Priorum, 
Venetiis 1497; Sophismata, Parisiis 1495. 


11 Truth and consequence in medieval logic, Amsterdam 1953. 


12 There is no comprehensive study of the consequentiae in S. Thomas; 
I collected some of the modal consequentiae in “ Sancti Thomae Aquinatis 
De modalibus opusculum et doctrina,” Angelicum 17 (1940) pp. 213 ff. 


13 Cf, Fr. Manthey, Die Sprachphilosophie des hl. Thomas von Aquin, 
Paderborn 1937. A new study would be desirable. The following texts of 
the Summa Theologiae are among the most characteristic: I, 13; I, 31, 
2-4; III, 17, 1; ITI, 78, 5. 


14 Summulae logicales, ed. I. M. Bochenski, Taurini 1947. 


15 Die Introductions in logicam des Wilhelm von Shyreswood, ed. M. 
Grabmann, Miinchen 1937; Syncategoremata, ed. J. R. O’Donnell, Medie- 
val Studies 3 (1931), pp. 46-93. 


16 Here again we do not have a single serious study; but whoever read 
oa eg. first quaestio of the Prima Pars knows what I mean, if he is a 
ogician. 


17T owe to Professor E. Minio Paluello (Oxford) the information that 
the doctrine of supposition was somewhat different in the first half of the 
XIIIth century in different logicians. 


18The term became popular after the publication of M. Grabmann, 
“Die Entwicklung der mittelalterlichen Sprachlogik”, Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch der Gérresgesellschaft 25 (1922) pp. 121-135, 199-214 (reprinted 
in: Mittelalterliches Geistesleben I, Miinchen 1926, pp. 104-141). The late 
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It is true that some early authors (St. Albert the Great, e.g.) are in some 
parts of their work somewhat outside the “linguistic” tradition. But, be- 
ginning with St. Thomas Aquinas at least, everybody uses the same tech- 
niques and methods, which are techniques and approaches of the so-called 
“linguistic logic.” This is the scholastic logic. 

2. ARISTOTLE AS SOURCE OF SCHOLASTIC Locic. Aristotle’s work in logic is 
at the origin of all logical studies in the Western world and especially so 
at the origin of scholastic logic. It is a well-known fact that scholastic 
logic developed rapidly after the scholastics could read the whole Organon. 

But Aristotle is not the only source of mediaeval logic. Boethius is one 
of its major sources, and Boethius carries much megaric-stoic logic, which 
was very much different, in subject and method, from the logic of the 
Organon.!® Also, some Stoic influences acted directly on the mediaeval 
thinkers, witness the quotation from Chrysippus2® in St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” and the fact that we still have a XIVth century Latin transla- 
tion of the Hypotyposes of Sextus.22 

Also, grammarians must have exercised a considerable influence. The 
details are still little known, but the mere comparison of scholastic writ- 
ings with those of the Greek logicians shows ad oculos that the grammar- 
ians influence was at work. 

Those assertions must be qualified by the following remark: as Prof. 
H. Scholz stated there is not a single type of logic which could not claim 
to have its origins in the Organon.23 Thus linguistic considerations might 
have found, and did indeed find, a strong support in the first 5 chapters 
of the Hermeneia and in some texts of the Sophistic Refutations. But 
this being so, one is inclined to look for other influences to explain, why 
precisely those elements and not others were so strongly developed in 
scholastic logic. 

3. THE METALINGUISTIC APPROACH. One striking characteristic of scho- 
lastic logic is its metalinguistic approach. Metalinguistic texts are not in- 
frequent in Aristotle; yet his syllogistic is stated primarily in object- 
linguistic terms, metalanguage being used only marginally and in re- 
flexions about the system. In scholastic logic the situation is reversed: 
the bulk of the doctrine is stated in metalinguistic terms, object-linguistic 
formulae being used only in a subsidiary way. 

In that respect there seems to have been an evolution. St. Albert the 
Great is to a large extent still quite Aristotelian: his doctrine of the 
modal syllogisms (an excellent piece of work) is stated exactly in the 
Aristotelian way. Later on, the object-linguistic method is more and more 


msgr. Grabmann seems however to use the term in a narrower meaning 
than I do here. 


19 Cf. B. Mates, Stoic logic, Berkeley (Diss.) 1953; I. M. Bochenski: 
Ancient Formal Logic, Amsterdam 1951, pp. 77-102. 


20 Pyrr. Hypoth. A 69. 

21 Summa Theologiae I-II, 13, 2 ad 3. 

22 Paris, Bibl. Nationale, Cod. Lat. 14700, fol. 83-132. 
23 Geschichte der Logik, Berlin 1931. 
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reduced 24 and, at the end of the evolution, in Paulus Venetus25 one can 
hardly find a single object-linguistic formula. 

This is consequently the first major difference between scholastic and 
Aristotelian logic: the former is predominantly metalinguistic, the latter 
predominantly object-linguistic. 

4. Semantics. Aristotle greatly developed the semiotics of the Sophists 
and of Plato; he may be considered, especially in the domain of syntax, 
as the founder of that science. But Aristotle’s semantics is very simple 
and rudimentary; and even that rudimentary semantics is hardly used in 
his Analytics. 

The situation is completely different with scholastic logicians. Their 
semiotics is tremendously developed—probably more developed than our 
own today 26—and, what is more important perhaps, the whole doctrine in 
logic is explicitly based on it.27 This shows that the adoption of the 
metalinguistic method was not an accident here: scholastic logicians had 
to use metalanguage, because they were always concerned with the variety 
of the meanings of the terms used. 

The same conclusion may be stated also as follows: while Aristotle uses 
in his logical work an every-day language, but as it were a schematic 
everyday language, where every term as only one semantic function— 
scholastic logic takes into consideration the wealth of the various seman- 
tics functions (and, incidentally also of syntactic rules) imbedded in the 
living every-day language. 

This is a far deeper difference than the mere fact of the metalinguistic 
approach. One might say that the scope is different. While Aristotle is 
more constructivistic, scholastics are more analytical. Their aim is to 
formulate the rules of thought as embodied in the rules of the current 
language. One consequence of such view is that Aristotelian logic is far 
more akin to mathematical logic, than scholastic logic is. 

5. Non-ARISTOTELIAN DOCTRINES. The content of Aristotelian formal 


24This is manifested, among others, in the place occupied by the trea- 
tise De suppositionibus: in Peters Summulae it follows the syllogistic and 
precedes only the sophistic; in Ockhams Summa the same treatise fol- 
lows immediately after the chapters on predicables and categories and 
comes before everything else; in Burleigh it occupies the first place; while 
both in Albert of Saxony and in the Logica Magna of Paulus Venetus it is 
the second treatise, after that on terms in general. But in the latter the 
whole first book is devoted to semantic considerations, syllogistics etc 
being treated in the second. 


_ 25 Logica Magna, Venetiis 1499; Summulae, Mediolani 1474; Ezpositio 
in libros Posteriorum ... , Venetiis 1486. 


*6 Cf. e.g. St. Vincents Ferrers analysis of the material supposition op. cit. 
footnote 8, pp. 69 ff. 


*7 Cf, footnote 24. This is particularly manifest when the logicians are 
treating such problems as that of the null-class (e.g. S. Vincent Ferrer, 


op. cit. footnote 8, pp. 20ff., pp. 33 ff.; Paulus Venetus, Logica Magna 
(footnote 25) II, 6, fol. 118vb—114ra). 
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logic may be summed up as follows: categorical syllogistics,2*8 modal 
syllogistic using exclusively bilateral possibility and sentences in sensu 
diviso,2® a theory of identity, some few rules of logic of sentences and of 
other departments of logic.3° 

Scholastic logic, as compared with this, is far reacher. It contains, first, 
a highly developed logic of sentences, of the megaric-stoic type,3! but we 
believe constructed independently of it. It has an equally developed 
modal logic, comprehending both Aristotelian and Theophrastean sys- 
tems,32 with considerable new additions. It has a theory of temporal 
sentences,23 unknown to the Antiquity if we except a few fragments of 
Diodoros.34 It treats the exponibilia5 i.e., a theory of quantification of 
the predicates. In a later period it also has a tremendously developed 
theory of antinomies.36 

Some of these great theories could have been developed out of the few 
indications found in Aristotle; others could not. There is e.g. not a single 
trace in the Organon, as far as we know, of the problematic of the impli- 
cation, of which we know not less than 10 scholastic definitions; 37 and 
the short and rather confusing mention of the liar 38 is certainly not the 
source of the voluminous treatise, de insolubilibus, or, at least, of those 
original ways of solution proposed during the Middle Ages. 

6. THE ORIGINALITY oF ScHOoLaAsTic Logic. The main result of recent re- 
search on the history of scholastic logic consists in the rejection of the 
doctrine of C. Prantl (repeated so often by others, even by neo-scholas- 
tics) according to which scholastic logic consists just in repetition and 


28C. J. Laukasiewicz, Aristotles syllogistic from the standpoint of mod- 
ern formal logic, Oxford 1951. 

29 The rediscovery of that doctrine (which was well-known to S. Albert 
the Great, cf. I. M. Bochenski, Z historit logiki zdah modalnych, Leopoli 


1938) is due to A. Becker, Die Aristotelische Theorie der Méglichkeits- 
schliisse (Diss. Miinster), Berlin 1933. 


30 Cf. I. M. Bochenski, “ Non-analytical laws and rules in Aristotle ”, 
Methodos 3 (1951), pp. 70-80; also (without the texts): Ancient Formal 
Logic, Amsterdam 1951, pp. 63-71. 


31 The best treatment in E. Moody, op. cit. footnote 11. 

32 This has been shown in my work quoted above (footnote 29). 

33 E.g. Ockham, Summa totius logicae I, 22, f. 32vb; II, 1, 17, fol. 40va-b. 

34So in the (lost) “Master-argument” (xvpevwv) known from Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisais, In Analyticorum Priroum Librum I Commentarium, 


ed. M. Wallis, Berlin 1891, pp. 183,42-184,6 and Epicteti Dissertationes, ed. 
H. S. Schenk], Leipzig 1916, II, 19, 1. 


35 Cf. eg. Petrus Tartaretus, Commentarius in textum Petri Hispani, 
s.l. & a., De exponibilibus, fol. 58va-b. 

86 The only published study on the history of the problem is: J. Sala- 
mucha, “Pojawienie sie zagadnief antynomialnych na gruncie _logiki 
Sredniowiecznej ”, Przeglad Filozoficzny 40 (1937) and offiprint; cf. my re- 
port to the meeting of the Association for Symbolic Logic 1954. 


37 Paulus Venetus, Logica Magna 1499, II, 9, fol. 134va-135ra. 
38 Soph. El. 25, 180 b 2-7. 
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useless elaboration of Aristotelian syllogistics3® In the light of what we 
know now this is completely false. The language used is different from 
that of Aristotle; the approach is, we would dare to say, radically differ- 
ent; the content is not only not limited to Aristotelian doctrines, nor to 
their elaboration, but is even considerably more than a synthesis of Aris- 
totelian, Theophrastean and Megaric-Stoic elements. Scholastic logic is a 
highly original type of formal logic, which can be compared with the 
highest achievements of both contemporary mathematical and Hindu 
logic. 

Such new types of logic rise in history after long periods of logical 
barbarism, and every time we meet them, we find a new approach, new 
methods, and new doctrines, in spite of the fundamentally common logical 
problematics.4° The case of scholastic logic is just one aspect of the dis- 
continuous way formal logic develops. 


I. M. Bocuensk1, OP. 
University of Fribourg 
Switzerland 





Division B: PuivosopHy or NaTurE: Francis CoLLincwoop, Chairman 


Problem (a): Knowledge of God in Metaphysics and the Philosophy of 
Nature 


The Tertia Vial 
In preparation for the discussion which will follow, I would like to have 
us all scrutinize St. Thomas’ third way of proving that God is. I do not 


refer to just any argument from the contingency of things; nor even to any 
other formulation of St. Thomas’ which may or may not be reducible to 


39 Geschichte der Logik tm Abendlande, Leipzig 1855-1870 (4 volumes), 
repr. Leipzig 1927. Cf. especially III, 2 (general appreciation), III, 107 
(on St. Thomas Aquinas “a confused mind”), III, 89 (on Albert the 
Great), IV, 1 ff. (on later logicians). It cannot be often enough stressed 
-_ the work of Prantl is perfectly valueless, except as a (bad) collection 
ol texts. 


40 The justification of this view will be given in my work quoted in the 
footnote 1, pp. 12-21. 


1 Paul Geny, “ A propos des preuves thomistes de |’existence de Dieu ” in 
Revue de Philosophie, 31 (1924), 575-601. 

A-D. Sertillanges, O.P., “ A propos des preuves de Dieu: la troisieme 
‘voie’ thomiste ” in Revue de Philosophie, 32 (1925), 24-37. 

M. F., “La preuve de I’existence de Dieu par la contingence dan la 
‘Somme Theologique’” in Revue de Philosophie, 32 (1925), 319-330. 

Pedro Descogqs, S.J., “ Les derniers ecrits du P. Geny: II. Les preuves 
— de l’existence de Dieu” in Archives de Philosophie, 3 (1925), 

95. 

A.-D. Sertillanges, O.P., “Le P. Descogs et la ‘tertia via’” in Revue 
Thomiste, 9 (1926), 490-502. 

Fr. Lucien Chambat, O.S.B., “ La ‘ tertia via’ dans Saint Thomas et Aris- 
tote” in Revue Thomiste, 10 (1927), 334-338. 

_Ch.-V. Heris, O.P., Comptes-rendus of the two preceding articles in Bulle- 
tin Thomiste, 11 (1928), [317-320]. 
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his third way;2 but only to the third of the famous quinque viae of the 
Summa Theologiae3 

Not that the text had been so well understood prior to that, but in the 
past three decades this text has been the subject of much discussion and 
controversy, which seems to have been started largely by an article of 
Father Paul Geny in 19244 in which he voiced certain very genuine diffi- 
culties and objections which he had with this demonstration as found in 
the Summa. 

Let us look at the text: 


Introductory Tertia via est sumpta ex possibili et 
necessario, quae talis est: 


Invenimus enim in rebus quaedam quae 
sunt possibilia esse et non esse, 


f premise cum quaedam inveniantur generari et 
Proof corrumpl, 


of Major |r et per consequens (possibilia) esse et non 
esse. 


lst minor Impossibile est autem omnia quae sunt, 
talia (semper) esse. 


..- Quia quod possibile est non esse quando- 
que non est, 

st igitur omnia sunt possibilia non esse, 

aliquando nihil fuit in rebus. 

Sed si hoc est verum, etiam nunc nihil 
Proof of J ‘ es a a 
ist minor ... quia quod non est non incipit esse nisi 

per aliquid quod est; 
... Si igitur nihil fuit ens, impossibile fuit 
of minor quod aliquid inciperet esse, 
Concl. ... et sic modo nihil esset, quod patet esse 
falsum. 
L Conclusion Non ergo omnia entia sunt possibilia, 


Conclusion so far sed oportet aliquid esse necessarium in 
rebus. 


2nd minor Omne autem necessarium vel habet 


causam suae necessitatis aliunde, vel non 
habet. 





Maurice Bouyges, 8.J., “ Exegese de la ‘tertia via’ de Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin ” in Revue de Philosophie, n.s. 3 (1932), 113-146. 

Henri Holstein, 8.J., “ L’origine aristotelicienne de la ‘ tertia via’ de Saint 
Thomas” in Revue philosophique de Louvain, 48 (1950), 354-370. 

Thomas B. Wright, “ Necessary and Contingent Being in St. Thomas” in 
The New Scholasticism, 25 (1951), 439-466. 

Etienne Gilson, Le Thomisme, 5th ed., Paris, 1945, pp. 102-105; History 
of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, New York, 1955, p. 370. 

Jacques Maritain, Approches de Dieu, Paris, pp. 52-58. 


2 Cf. C.G., I, 15, Amplius. 
8], 2, 3, c. 
4 Art. cit. in note 1 supra. 
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GN on SNe hs dia eebiods Non est autem possibile quod procedatur 
in infinitum in necessariis quae habent 
causam suae necessitatis, sicut nec in 
causis efficientibus ut probatum est. 


Final Conclusion Ergo necesse est ponere aliquid quod sit 
(est?) per se necessarium, non habens 
causam necessitatis aliunde, sed quod est 
causa necessitatis aliis (, quod omnes 
dicunt Deum). 

The format is meant to indicate in a visual way the relationships of the 
parts to each other. 

Some doubt has been cast5 on the words in parentheses as being of a 
less certain status according to the manuscripts and editions from which the 
Leonine text is taken. 

It seems to me the word possibilia in the conclusion of the proof of the 
Major ought to remain for two reasons: First, although the other reading 
would make sense, the sense is better with possibilia, as I think will be clear 
when we discuss its meaning a little later; secondly, with posstbilia it is 
saying exactly the same as the Major, which every good conclusion of a 
proof of the Major ought to do. 

The principal difficulty with the first minor is not the word semper but 
the fact that the editors have inserted the comma in the wrong place, 
namely after talia instead of before it; so that they made it say “It is 
impossible that all the things which are such, always exist” instead of “It 
is impossible that all the things which are, be always such”. I say tn- 
serted because as far as I know there are no commas in the manuscripts. 
That it certainly belongs before talia is clear for three reasons: First, if 
after talia, it would be in conflict with his doctrine that we cannot see any 
impossibility in the world’s always existing; secondly, there would be no 
progress in the argument, since the things he has just mentioned as being 
generated and corrupted, certainly do not “ always exist ”; thirdly, the con- 
clusion to the proof of the first minor would not be the same as the first 
minor, as it ought to be. 

As to the word semper, I see no real impossibility in retaining it. But 
if retained I think the temporal meaning of the word should not be empha- 
sized. For example, if we say “ Men are always rational” or “Swans are 
always white”, this always would not normally be taken temporally to 
mean at all times, but rather to mean invariably, in all instances, without 
exception, or something of the sort. If we take the literal meaning of our 
English word always, namely all ways, in all ways, in every way, thor- 
oughly, completely, exhaustively, exclusively, I think we would be very 
close to the meaning of semper in the first minor. I think that has to be 
the meaning of the sentence anyway, even if the semper is eliminated; s0 
that the semper would be merely accentuating the exhaustive way in which 
omnia quae sunt is to be understood here. 

In the final conclusion the sit could read est, the meaning remaining the 
same; and the quod omnes dicunt Deum could be omitted—Again, this 


5 Bouyges, art. cit., pp. 117-118. 
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omission would in no wise change the fact that it is clearly the third of 
the five ways of demonstrating that God is. 

This demonstration it will be noticed has a compound form; there are 
two main parts to the rather complicated reasoning process. In the first, 
St. Thomas proceeds from the possible to some necessary; in the second, 
from this necessary to the self-necessary. The principal difficulties with 
which we will be concerned have to do with that first section. 

Our concern here is doctrinal since we are interested in the intelligible 
content of the demonstration; it is a matter of understanding well the 
meanings of the many difficult and possibly ambiguous words that are 
being used here by St. Thomas. But these decisions may also involve 
historical decisions in regard to the source of St. Thomas’ third way. It 
has been said to be similar to and hence borrowed from, or at least derived 
from, certain arguments of Maimonides, Richard of St. Victor, Avicenna, 
and ultimately Aristotle, amongst others.6 Acknowledging any or all of 
these as sources of St. Thomas’ argument has a tendency to assimilate the 
meaning of St. Thomas’ argument to that of these earlier writers. Obvi- 
ously in the history of thought there are both likenesses and differences. 
To deny or unduly deemphasize either is a violation of the truth. As 
Gilson points out in regard to the very matter we are concerned with: 


. . The problem is insistently posed of knowing to what extent St. 
Thomas Aquinas has merely followed the authors from whom he bor- 
rows arguments. One cannot entirely avoid the question, especially in 
regard to Avicenna and Aristotle himself whose principles are at the 
origin of this proof. The notion of necessary being implies the notion 
of being, and of the same sort as the being of which one speaks will 
its necessity be. More precisely, since the demonstration rests, as 
we've seen, on the distinction of essence and existence, it is probable 
that what was new in the Thomist notion of existence affected in an 
equally new sense the very elements of his proof which he most clearly 


borrowed. 

Father Geny tells us® that possibile esse et non esse is a literal transla- 
tion of Avicenna and he describes it as a being that is itself indifferent to 
being and to not-being, that is, it contains a principle of corruption, in 
other words it has matter which is in potency to many forms. The neces- 
sary which is opposed to this may be either purely immaterial or contain- 
ing matter which is in potency to but one form. Father Geny tells us® 
this is the sense of the expression possibile esse et non esse and that the 
usage St. Thomas makes of it elsewhere does not permit the slightest doubt 
in this regard. He says1° it cannot mean contingent in the modern sense 


6 Cf. especially the articles of Chambat and Holstein cited in note 1 
supra, and R. Arnou, SJ., De Quinque Viis Sancti Thomae ad demonstran- 
dum Dei Exsistentiam apud antiquos Graecos et Arabes et Judaeos prae- 
formatis vel adumbratis textus selectos, Rome, 1932; also Bouyges, art. cit., 
pp. 123-131. 


7 Le Thomisme, p. 105. 
8 P. 579. 

9 Ibid., note 1. 

10 P. 580. 
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of a being which, since its essence does not include existence, does not have 
to exist. He suggests as an accurate equivalent the term corruptible. 

Father Geny 11 equates the caused necessary with angels and heavenly 
bodies, since they are neither necessary through themselves nor possible, 
i.e. generable and corruptible. He is especially perplexed by the proof of 
the first minor and says it is a matter of proving that if, at a certain mo- 
ment of its duration, the universe had contained only generable and cor- 
ruptible beings, there would now be nothing at all, and this because, at a 
certain moment, all things would have ceased to be. 

In order to clarify the meaning of the two statements that are bothering 
him, namely the two I have italicized in the text, he paraphrases 12 them 
thus: “ What is corruptible, at a certain moment ceases to be ” and “ There- 
fore if all things had been corruptible, at a certain moment there would 
have been nothing at all”. He repeats,13 the possible for Avicenna and 
St. Thomas is corruptible material being, and uses the first of these difficult 
statements to confirm this: for if the expression possible embraced the 
angels, how could St. Thomas say absolutely: Quod possibile est non esse 
quandoque non est? An angel will not cease to be, and, if God had willed 
to create it from eternity, it would not have (temporally) begun to be. 

This is by no means an unimportant point. There have been two funda- 
mentally different ways of understanding this demonstration. 

One is clearly and highly metaphysical throughout.14 In this view the 
possible that is the starting point is the contingent or that which, since its 
essence is other than its existence, does not, by reason of what it is, have 
to be. If the third way is to be understood thus, then this demonstration 
of St. Thomas’ belongs to the realm of Metaphysics. 

The other understanding of this demonstration,15 that of Father Geny 
as we have been looking at it, and long before him, though not so clearly, 
that of John of St. Thomas,1® keeps the argument in the realm of Physics 
or Philosophy of Nature. It does not rest in any wise on the distinction 
of essence and existence. The possible is not the contingent (as above 
defined) but the corruptible, material, perishable. If this is the proper way 
to understand this demonstration, and if thus understood it is a valid 
demonstration that God is, then we have found St. Thomas in a work that 
is most completely his own in every sense of the word proving the exist- 
ence of God in the realm of the Philosophy of Nature. 

And the meaning of the historically earlier arguments from which this is 
said to be derived is not the only reason for interpreting it in this physical 
sense. In this passage there are several terms which at least imply tempo- 
ral duration.17 To say nothing of the generari et corrumpi which are not 


11 P, 581. 

12 P, 582. 

13 Tbid., note 1. 

14 Cf. Bouyges, p. 121 and notes 19, 20, 23, and 24. 
15 Jbid., pp. 121-122 and notes 21, 22, and 25. 

16 Curs. Theol., Paris (Desclee), 1931, t. I, p. 426. 
17 Cf. Bouyges, pp. 122-123. 
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to be found outside of the successive duration of time, there are four 
adverbs of time all contained in the proof of the first minor: quandogque, 
aliquando, nunc, and modo. The incipit esse and inciperet esse seem like- 
wise in the context to be temporal in significance. 

This obvious fact seems to cause some consternation to advocates of the 
metaphysical view.18 The temporal consideration is sometimes spoken of 
by them as unimportant, but more often this part of the demonstration is 
simply omitted while still referring to it as St. Thomas’ third way. They 
present it in what I feel sure is to them the essence of the proof from 
contingency. It could be suggested by the Contra Gentiles 19 or by the 
De ente et essentia 2° as well as by the Summa. Presented in this way it 
does not have that element which has been said properly to characterize 
it as the tertia via of the Summa, namely the proof for the first minor 
involving the temporal consideration. 

To come back to Father Geny: 21 In understanding the demonstration 
physically, these were his difficulties: 

Granting that in our general experience of material things they are 
generated and corrupted as a matter of fact, and they are corruptible by 
the very fact that they are material, why would that which is corruptible 
have to corrupt? It seems something could be forever corruptible and yet, 
for lack of the activity of an agent capable of changing it, would never 
actually know corruption. So how can St. Thomas say unqualifiedly “ That 
which is corruptible at a certain moment ceases to be”? Aside from the 
experience of a material thing’s being generated and being corrupted, there 
seems to be no way of knowing that it had a beginning in time nor that 
it will have a last moment. Its nature tells us nothing in regard to this. 

Serious as this difficulty is, there is a worse difficulty 22 with the follow- 
ing statement of the demonstration. Granting for the moment that every- 
thing corruptible ends by being corrupted, why should it follow that “ if 
everything were corruptible, at a certain moment there would have been 
nothing at all”. Why should they all have to end at the same moment? 
In fact how could they? The supposition is that the world is constituted 
of corruptible things which destroy and engender each other by their inter- 
actions. But the corruption of one is the generation of another. So if ata 
given moment everything corrupted at once, the result would be far from 
nothing—it would be approximately the same number of new things. 

As a last resort Father Geny 23 looks to the text of Maimonides which is 
generally accepted by historians as the immediate source of St. Thomas’ 
argument. Maimonides says in regard to an individual a possible can be 
realized or not; but in regard to a species it has to be realized. So if all 


18 [bid. 

19], 15. 

20C. 4 (57). 

21 Art. cit., pp. 582-590. 
22 Tbid., p. 584 sqq. 

23 Tbid., pp. 587-589. 
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things were taken as a species and as possible not to be, they would have 
already ceased to be; pushed further Maimonides admits this is pre- 
supposing the eternity of the world. So the reason Maimonides and St. 
Thomas conclude, on the supposition of the possibility of the non-being 
of everything that there would have come a moment when this possibility 
would have been realized, is that they are supposing an infinite duration 
and in such a duration it seems every possibility would eventually be 
realized or it would have no right to be called possible. 

But, as opposed to this so-called reason, by what right could it be called 
always able to be, if at a certain moment it was necessary for it not to be? 
Father Geny rightly refuses 24 to accept Maimonides’ explanation as satis- 
factory. After toying with the idea that perhaps St. Thomas meant that 
the universe of corruptibles would eventually be simply used up, worn out, 
literally worn down to nothing at all, he decides finally that he has no 
solution really. Which means that the tertia via for him is invalid. 

Immediately to the rescue of the eminent Jesuit came the eminent 
Dominican Father Sertillanges.25 He renders this tertia via thus: “ There 
is something perishable in the world, since under our very eyes many things 
are engendered and perish. But all things cannot be such; for the perish- 
able one time or another perishes; hence if all things are perishable, one 
must think that at a given time there was nothing in the world, and hence 
nothing today, etc.” 26 

His reply 27 to the difficulty with the first proposition (Quod possibile 
est non esse quandoque non est) seems to involve this proposition in the 
hypothesis of a world of possibles only, which hypothesis evidently belongs 
only to what follows after that. And the reply is that the death of the 
perishable is inscribed beforehand in the evolutionary prescription of this 
world. The perishable, physically, is precisely that which is going to perish. 
Today, he says, we express this view of the universe by speaking of the 
gradual loss of energy which, aside from its general effects, implies a tend- 
ency of all things, given their conditions of existence in the cosmos, to 
slower or quicker dissolution. 

Of course this is not all that Father Sertillanges had to say in defense 
of what he conceived as his master’s position in the tertia via. Father 
Descoqgs,28 however, who succeeded the then deceased Father Geny in the 
pressing of these same difficulties, was little impressed by the reply of 
Father Sertillanges which he considered not only unconvincing but “ abso- 
lutely inefficacious ”’.29 


24 Ibid., p. 590. 
uae A propos des preuves de Dieu” in Revue de Philosophie, 32 (1925), 


26 Art. cit., pp. 36-37. 
27 Ibid., p. 25 sqq. 

28 Art. cit. Cf. note 1. 
29 Tbid., p. 491. 
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This of course was not the end of the controversy39 But I think their 
opinions remained substantially unaltered by what was said and by the 
vehemence with which it was said. The two sides disagreed on whether 
St. Thomas’ argument was sound or not, but they were in agreement that 
it should be understood physically, not metaphysically. 

Shortly after Father Sertillanges’ original reply and seemingly independ- 
ently of it, another follow-up to Father Geny’s difficulties appeared which 
was signed simply by the initials M.F.31 

Like those who preceded him in the controversy, M.F. first agreed 32 with 
Father Geny that the tertia via cannot be understood as the metaphysical 
argument from contingence, in the modern meaning of the contingent as 
that which, by reason of what it is, does not have to exist. “ Possibile non 
esse’ cannot be the equivalent of the metaphysical contingent, because 
taken thus, “ Quod possibile est non esse quandoque non est” would be in 
contradiction to St. Thomas’ admission of the possibility of an “ eternal 
world”. Also he adds 33 if possible be taken to mean contingent then the 
necessary at which he first arrives would have to be God (as the only being 
whose existence is of the essence), and therefore there would be no meaning 
to the second part of the demonstration. He mentions 34 again the texts 
of St. Thomas in other places in which “ possibile” seems to be identified 
with “ generabile et corruptibile ”. 

Despite this rectification or rather on account of this rectification, as he 
calls this understanding of the proof,35 there are the two difficulties of 
Father Geny with the two statements in the proof of the first minor. 
These two difficulties M.F. says are undeniable36 But he believes that the 
philosophical elements of the Summa cannot but profit by being studied in 
the light of the Commentaries on Aristotle, and it is there that he hopes 
to find the solution to the problem.37 

The starting point of the proof he points out is not the possible or cor- 
ruptible (which two he identifies) but generation and corruption them- 
selves, “cum quaedam inveniantur generari et corrumpi”. And from this 
we immediately conclude: There are things which sometimes are not. This 
way of “ paraphrasing ” St. Thomas’ Major he justifies by appealing to the 
commentaries on Aristotle. For St. Thomas, he tells us, the terms “ possi- 
bile esse et non esse”, “id quod contingit non esse”, and “id quod ali- 
quando non est”, are taken indifferently the one for the other.3& 


30 Cf. Sertillanges’ “ Le P. Descogs et la ‘ tertia via’” in Revue Thomiste, 
9 (1926), 490-502. 

31 Obviously a scholar of considerable accomplishment. Cf. supra note 1. 

32 Art. cit., pp. 319-320. 

33 Tbid., p. 320. 

34 Tbid. 

35 Tbid. 

36 Art. cit., p. 321. 

37 Tbid. 


38 Jbid.: “Quaedam vero sunt possibilia esse et non esse et ista sunt 
generabilia et corruptibilia, quae quandoque sunt et quandoque non sunt ”— 
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In opposition to this the necessary is often identified with the sempi- 
ternal .39 

He adds 4° that a simple substitution of equivalent terms will be enough 
to render the argument perfectly clear, thus: 

“For we find in things certain ones which happen to be and happen not 
to be, since some are found to be generated and corrupted and consequently 
happen to be and happen not to be. But it is impossible that all the things 
which are be such, because what happens to be and happens not to be, 
sometime is not. If therefore all things happen to be and happen not to be 
at one time there was nothing in reality. . . . Therefore not all things 
happen to be and happen not to be, but it is necessary that some thing in 
reality exists always. But everything which exists always either has a cause 
of its sempiternity or it does not have. ... Therefore it is necessary to 
posit something which exists always, of itself, not having a cause of its 
sempiternity from without, but which is the cause of sempiternity for 
others. ...” 41 

The proof thus comprises two conclusions: First, there are one or more 
necessary, i.e. sempiternal beings. Second, there is one by reason of itself 
necessary or sempiternal being, which is God.42 

Thus, by reason of what he calls the light of the Aristotelian Commen- 
taries of St. Thomas, for M.F. the necessary is the always-being or always- 
existent. Hence the possible to which it is opposed is correspondingly the 
not-always-being or the not-always-existing. With this understanding of 
the terms there is certainly no more difficulty in saying of the possible 
quandoque non est. This is only saying what the term means. 


II, De Gener. et Corrupt., lect. 9. “ Dicimus illa possibilia quae contingunt 
esse et non esse” —IX, Metaphys., lect. 3, simul autem. “Id quod potest 
non esse, contingit non esse: Haec enim duo aequipollent”—IX, Meta- 
phys., lect. 9; cf. XI, Metaphys., lect. 2, adhuc utrum. 

It is interesting to note that ‘this equivalence was alleged also by John 
of St. Thomas, loc. cit., in commenting on the tertia via: “.. . contingens 
et corruptibile aliquando est, aliquando non est .. .” 


39 Art. cit., p. 322: “ Necessarium dicimus .. . ma non contingit aliter 
se habere”—V, Metaphys., lect. 6. “Quaedam sunt de necessitate in esse, 
sicut sunt aeterna ut corpora caelestia”—II, De Gener., lect. 9. 


40 Tbid. 


41“Tnvenimus enim in rebus quaedam quae contingunt esse et non esse, 
cum quaedam inveniantur generari et corrumpi et per consequens con- 
tingunt esse et non esse. Impossibile est autem omnia quae sunt, talia esse, 
quia quod contingit esse et non esse, aliquando non est. Si igitur omnia 
contingunt esse et non esse, aliquando nihil fuit in rebus. Sed si hoc est 
verum, etiam nunc nihil esset, quia quod non est non incipit esse, nisi per 
aliquid quod est. Si igitur nihil fuit ens, impossibile fuit quod aliquid 
inciperet esse et sic modo nihil esset: quod patet esse falsum. Non ergo 
omnia contingunt esse et non esse, sed oportet aliquid esse semper in rebus. 
Omne autem quod est semper vel habet causam suae sempiternitatis ... ; 
ergo necesse est ponere aliquid quod sit per se semper, non habens causam 
sempiternitatis aliunde, sed quod est causa sempiternitatis altis: quod 
omnes dicunt Deum.” 


42 Ibid. 
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Regarding the second statement of St. Thomas under discussion, MF. 
tells us 43 the only supposition that could cause any difficulty would be 
that of perpetual generations, and hence of perpetual movement. But this 
is the Aristotelian hypothesis which leads to an eternal substance. An 
infinite series of generations presupposes a perpetuity, namely that of 
movement, and this further supposes a perpetual substratum. Thereupon 
we leave the condition laid down: “Si igitur omnia sunt possibilia non 
esse”, and we concede at once what St. Thomas wants to establish, viz. 
the existence of a necesary or of something endowed with perpetual dura- 
tion which can serve as the point of departure for the second part of the 
argument. 

This gives you a simplified but I believe fairly accurate picture of the 
results of the historico-textual scrutiny of this tertia via. As you can see, 
most of the men who have been concerned about the exact meaning of 
every word of the text in the light of the history from which it is derived 
have chosen the physical understanding; while those who see it metaphysi- 
cally have tended to skip part of it, or ignore the rather obvious difficulties 
involved in the temporal considerations of the proof of the first minor. 


* * * * * 


Let us look at the text once more. 


In regard to the Major: 


First, it is clear that he is starting from the evidently existent reality 
about him: tnvenimus in rebus. 

Secondly, quaedam here is said by way of simple affirmation. It means 
certain ones, or some, but not as opposed to all, not as implying that there 
are others besides these. He is just saying there are some. At this point 
he is not saying in any wise whether there are others or not. 

Thirdly, the statement as a whole is said affirmatively but not at all 
exclusively. He is simply saying these indefinite some are possibilia esse 
et non esse. He is in no wise saying that that is all that they are. 

Fourthly, even if possibilia esse et non esse, according to the Greek- 
Arabian-Jewish-Christian tradition, can mean intrinsically mutable, genera- 
ble and corruptible beings; yet, it does not have to mean that, and clearly 
at times in St. Thomas—e.g. seven questions after the demonstration we 
are discussing 44—it does not mean that. 

What then could it mean here? 45 When he calls them able to be and 
able not to be (possibilia esse et non esse), he is saying what sort of things 
they are; he is describing their type or essence or nature. And the kind 


43 Art. cit., p. 330. 
447, 9, 2, ¢. 


45 It has seemed strange to at least one critic that they are spoken of at 
once as both possibilia esse and possibilia non esse, for something can be 
only when it is not and can not-be only when it is. I think the answer to 
this is that St. Thomas is here considering them absolutely, i.e. as ab- 
stracted from the existence which at any given moment they certainly 
either have or have not. 
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of things he is saying they are is that kind which is of itself indifferent to 
existence, that which of itself neither has to be nor not be. “Sunt possi- 
bilia” means the same as possunt. But this can or are able is not to be 
here understood in the restricted sense of having within itself a potency 
for change or mutation. 

The difficulty is one we have all met before in one way or another. 
A thing is said simply to be by the existence it has according to its sub- 
stantial form; so that in being it is also being what it is and in being what 
it is it is also being. The two are so linked together that it is not difficult 
for us to understand how during a long period of the history of thought 
for a thing to be meant nothing other than for it to be what it is. 

Hence, although there is no direct being in potency to existence, since 
that is the first act and nothing can be even a potency until it has it, never- 
theless since existence simpliciter is according to the substantial form, and 
a thing by reason of its matter is in potency to another substantial form, 
it is thus, indirectly, in potency to existence. Now if one wishes to say 
that he is speaking in the Major only of the generable and corruptible 
(I myself do not see any reason for so restricting it), at least he is not 
speaking of them insofar as they take on a substantial form or lose one but 
insofar as by taking on a substantial form they simpliciter come to be and 
in losing one they simpliciter cease to be. He calls them able to be and 
able not to be, and there is no reason to think he means anything other 
than to exist by esse. I see no reason for saying he means able to be some- 
thing and able not tv be something which would be the meaning if it were 
the generable and corruptible. In the premise of the proof of the Major 
he is certainly saying something different than he says in the Major, for 
the Major follows from it. Now it is true that generable and corruptible 
do not mean exactly the same as generated and corrupted; but that things 
generated and corrupted are generable and corruptible things is so evident 
that I find it hard to believe he is making a special step in the proof to 
point this out. 

Rather in the proof of the Major I think he is going from their being 
generated and corrupted to their now being and now not being; and there- 
fore from their being generated and corrupted to their being abie to be 
and able not to be. 


In regard to the first minor: 


The talia is clearly referring to possibilia (esse et non esse) so that the 
minor is saying: It is impossible that all things be in every respect exis- 
tentially neutral. It cannot be that all the things which are, are only 
possible, are nothing but possible. This merely negative statement is not 
necessarily concerned with other things than the things spoken of in the 
Major. But it is concerned with something other than the able to be and 
able not to be, whether that other be also in those same things or in some- 
thing else. The first conclusion following from this Major and first minor 
is that in things something has to be necessary. Not something else, some- 
thing other than what we saw to be contingent, but just something. In the 
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Majer he spoke of things which are contingent, able to be and able not 
to be; here he is speaking of something necessary. 

Now it is clear from the context that possible and necessary are opposed; 
they are in meaning mutually exclusive. The possible as such is non-neces- 
sary and the necessary as such is non-possible. Why? Because the possible 
is able not to be, whereas the necessary is unable not to be.46 

However, that which is possible from one point of view can be necessary 
from another. For example this page of ttself is able not to be being 
turned even while I am turning it; yet it is necessary for it to be being 
turned insofar as I am turning it. As a matter of fact there is no pure con- 
tingent nor can there be. 

Hence the first section of the demonstration does not have to conclude 
to something that is a distinct thing from the contingent or possible things 
we started with, but rather concludes to the fact that there is something 
of necessity in them also. 

In the physical understanding of this demonstration, since the possible 
would be the generable-and-corruptible, the necessary would have to be the 
ingenerable-and-incorruptible. But the distinction between these is pre- 
cisely one of the intrinsic constitution or essence, namely one has matter 
capable of other forms and the other does not. Therefore it seems to me 
the distinction made in the second minor would make no sense. How can 
a thing be ingenerable and incorruptible aliunde but not of itself (per se)? 


There remains then the proof of the first minor: 


There has to be a necessitating reason for a thing to be at all—even for 
the briefest moment. There also has to be a necessitating reason for a 
thing’s being always or at every moment. St. Thomas could have said 
“ Quod possibile est non esse non est” or “nunquam est” meaning: Pre- 
cisely as able not to be there is nothing to account for its being or for its 
ever being, and hence it would not be or would never be; that which is in 
no wise necessary is not or never is. But since he can achieve his purpose 
by saying less at this point, he does it that way, namely: That which is in 
no wise necessary, does not exist at every moment, or sometime is not. 

In the next sentence I think the omnia should be taken together as a 
unit. The meaning would be: If the exhaustive totality of things (or the 
universe) were utterly lacking in necessity, it would not have been at all 
times—sometime that totality would not have been—aliquando nihil futt 
in rebus. 

From what we have just seen, I conclude that the tertia via must be 
taken as a metaphysical demonstration that God exists. Understood physi- 
cally we cannot conclude to the existence of God but only to an intrinsi- 
cally immutable form. 

Peter O’REILLY 
Univ. of Notre Dame 





46 It should be noted that there is a broad sense of possible which means 
simply able to be. This possible abstracts from whether it is necessary or 
contingent (possible in the narrower sense), and is opposed to the tmpossi- 
ble, the unable to be. But in the tertia via St. Thomas speaks of things 
which are possibilia esse et non esse. As able to be they are distinguished 
from the impossibles; as able not to be they are distinguished from the 
necessaries. 
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Division B: PuttosopHy or Nature: Francis Cottincwoop, Chairman 
Problem (b): The Prime Mover and the Order of Learning 


The problem which I would like to discuss is the role which the proof 
for the Prime Mover plays in the natural approach to the science of meta- 
physics.1 This proof, St. Thomas tells us,2 gives us the most manifest and 
certain entree to a science above the philosophy of nature. In what 
follows, I will try to show the reason for the philosophy of nature’s doc- 
trinal priority to metaphysics. After the examination of this doctrine, a 
brief critique will be made of the position which maintains that there is a 
characteristically Thomistic metaphysics, an existential metaphysics, which 
is free from the exigencies of the order of learning. It is my feeling that 
an indirect support for the necessity of the order of learning can be found 
in the writings of one who opposes this order in the name of the authentic 
doctrine of our common master, St. Thomas. 


1. Reflection on the Order of Learning 


The first thing that the intellect knows is being, for nothing is more 
knowable than being.? Since First Philosophy is the study of being, it 
might seem that we are in formal possession of the subject of its inquiry 
at the very outset of the intellectual life. Nothing, of course, would please 
the opponents of metaphysics more than to think that it is being grasped 
in this obscure way which is the concern of the metaphysician. However, 
being as it is first known is not, we would say, the formal subject of 
metaphysics: the ens primum cognitum is the alpha and not the omega of 
the intellectual life. Being is first known confusedly; it is a whole which 
actually contains parts, but the intellect does not yet know them. It is 
in terms of being as it is first known that we make our first judgment, 
that of contradiction, and in terms of it also that we grasp certain trans- 
cendental properties. Moreover, the principles known at the outset and 
which are most knowable to us are in some way the concern of the meta- 


1The following texts present the order to be observed in the teaching 
of all the philosophical sciences: In librum de causis, (ed. Saffrey), pro- 
emium; In VI Ethic., lect. 7, (ed. Spiazzi), n. 1211; In Boetht de Trin. 
(ed. Wyser), q. 5, a. 1, ad 9; ibid. (ed. Calcaterra), lect. 1, q. 1, a. 1. 


2“ Huius autem positionis (that of Plato) radix invenitur efficaciam non 
habere. Non enim necesse est ut ea quae intellectus separatim intelligit, 
Separatim esse habeant in rerum natura: unde nec universalia oportet 
separata ponere et subsistentia praeter singularia, neque etiam mathe- 
matica praeter sensibilia: quia universalia sunt essentiae ipsarum particu- 
larium, et mathematica terminationes quaedam sensibilium corporum. 

Et ideo Aristoteles manifestiori et certiori via processit ad investi- 
gandum substantias a materia separatas, scilicet per viam motus.” De 
substantiis separatis, (ed. Spiazzi), cap. 2, n. 50. 


3“Tllud autem quod primo intellectus concipit quasi notissimum, et in 
= omnes conceptiones resolvit, est ens.”—Q. D. de Ver., q. 1, a. 1. Cf. 
a, q. 5, a. 2. 
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physician. But, if this is the case, why do we insist that we are not 
immediately in metaphysics? Cajetan, in the proemium to his masterly 
commentary on the De ente et essentia, spells out the answer. 

Being as it is grasped in the first abstractive act of the intellect is 
ens concretum quidditati sensibili, and its concept is the most confused 
and least evident of concepts.5 The primum cognitum is often said to be 
the understanding of sensible being under its most universal predicate. 
This is not to say that being as it is first known is grasped as a universal 
which contains potentially its inferiors. Rather it is grasped as con- 
cretized in a sensible whatness; that is, it is discovered in some sensible 
nature nct as in a state of abstraction whereby it relates to inferiors 
potentially contained within it—this would imply that being was already 
distinctly known as an actual whole—but rather as entering into the 
composition of the thing. To know being as a universal or potential 
whole follows on ens primum cognitum. However, in the words of John of 
St. Thomas, we say that the intellect begins with the most universal 
because it begins with that predicate which is apt to take on the greatest 
universality.® This universal knowledge implies imperfection, because 
the universality is on the part of what is known (the quod) and not on 
the part of the means of knowing (the quo). A knowledge in universali 
of the latter type would be perfect knowledge.? What is first known by 
the intellect is sensible being under what comes to be seen as its most 
universal predicate. “ Being” can be said of whatever quiddity is ab- 
stracted from the things of sense experience. What is first known most 
confusedly is the quiddity of sensible things, grasped as being, that is, 


4“ Universalissima principia sunt etiam quoad nos magis nota, sicut ea 
quae pertinent ad ens inquantum ens: quorum cognitio pertinet ad sapien- 
tiam sic dictam, ur patet in quarto Metapyhsicae.” In VI Ethic., lect. 5, 
n. 1181. The “sic dictam” opposes the wisdom which is metaphysics to 
the wisdom which denotes an archetectonic knowledge of one of the me- 
chanical arts. 


5“Tlle conceptus est omnium inevidentissimus, sub quo intellectus posi- 
tus magis remotus est a cognitione aliorum omnium, quam sub quocunque 
alio conceptu; conceptus actualis confusus entis est huiusmodi, scilicet 
quod intellectus habens ipsum, magis distat ab aliorum cognitione, quam 
habens quemcunque alium conceptum: ergo conceptus actualis confusus 
entis est inevidentissimus omnium.” Cajetan, Jn de ente et essentia, (ed. 
Laurent), p. 9. 


6 Phil. Nat., IP, q. 1, a. (ed. Reiser), p. 25a 40-43. 


7“. . . cognitio enim qua cognoscitur aliquid solum in universali, est 
cognitio imperfecta, cognitio vero qua cognoscitur aliquid in propria 
specie, est cognitio perfecta; cognitio enim speciei includit cognitionem 
generis, sed non e converso; sequeretur igitur quod, quanto intellectus es- 
sent superior tanto esset eius cognitio imperfectior. Est ergo haec differ- 
entia universalitatis et particularitatis attendenda solum secundum id quo 
intellectus intelligit. Quanto enim aliquis intellectus est superior, tanto id 
quo intelligit est universalius, ita tamen quod illo universali eius cognitio 
extendatur etiam ad propria cognoscenda multo magis quam cognitio in- 
ferioris intellectus qui per aliquid magis particulare cognoscit.” In librum 
de causis, prop. 108. Cf. II Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 2; II Con. Gen., cap. 98; 
Q. D. de Ver., q. 8, a. 19, ad 1; Ja, q. 55, a. 3, ad 2; ibid., q. 89, a. 1. 
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as actual and not merely as a possibility.8 But in our investigation of 
the properties and causes of natural things, we arrive first at less common 
knowledge; that is, the causes that we come to know are of one genus 
or species; only after a great deal of consideration do we come to knowl- 
edge of universal causes. The universality which the ens primum 
cognitum can take on is a universality of predication; in our search for 
the causes of sensible being, we must move from particular to universal 
causes. We will return to the difference between these two types of 
community or universality. 

The movement described here is, of course, that of the philosophy of 
nature. What we first know intellectually are the quiddidities abstracted 
from the data of sense experience. But sensibilia come and go and, 
while they are, they seem constantly in movement. Thus ens mobile 
emerges as the formal subject of the philosophy of nature. In the first 
book of the Physics, the principles of this subject are discovered: matter, 
form and privation. In the second book, the principles of the science 
are discussed, the causes in virtue of which certain knowledge of this 
subject will be had. In the third book, the proper passion of the subject 
is demonstrated and the science proper is under way. When, in the eighth 
book, we arrive at a first efficient cause of the subject, something most 
important happens, for what had hitherto passed as synonymous with 
being, ens mobile, requires for its explanation a Prime Mover who is ens 
but not mobile. 

This is our first demonstrative knowledge that “being” has a wider 
extension than material being. For the first time, the intellect sees that 
there is a possibility of a science of being as being which is distinct from 
the philosophy of nature. Prior to such a proof, “Being as being” is 
merely a more general way of designating material being which, apparently, 
is all the being there is. The consideration of being as being would be a 
more universal consideration, certainly, but would not the universality be 
simply of predication? The universality of metaphysics, however, is not 
simply a more general way of addressing ourselves to material being. 
And, prior to a proof that being is not synonymous with material being, 
this could only be a desirable concern if one preferred confusion to ex- 
actness in knowledge? 


8“ Nam cum ens dicat aliquid proprie esse in actu, actus autem proprie 
ordinem habeat ad potentiam; secundum hoc simpliciter aliquid dicitur 
ens, secundum quod primo discernitur ab eo quod est in potentia tantum.” 
—Ia, q. 5, a. 1, ad 1. 


%“Sed dicendum quod magis universalia secundum simplicem appre- 
hensionem sunt primo data, nam primo in intellectu cadit ens, ut Avi- 
cenna dicit, et prius in intellectu cadit animal quam homo. Sicut enim in 
esse naturae quod de potentia in actum procedit prius est animal quam 
homo, ita in generatione scientiae prius in intellectu concipitur animal 
quam homo. Sed quantum ad investigationem naturalium proprietatum 
et causarum, prius sunt nota minus communia; eo quod per causas par- 
ticulares, quae sunt unius generis vel speciei, pervenimus in causas uni- 
versales. Ea autem quae sunt universalia in causando sunt posterius nota 
quoad nos, licet sunt prius nota secundum naturam, quamvis universalia 
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It is the difficulty involved in arriving at knowledge of universal causes 
that makes metaphysics difficult, because, as we have seen, universality on 
the part of predication is had in some way at the very outset.1° How- 
ever, the community of predication of the terms is extended at the same 
time that we arrive at knowledge of beings which exist separately from 
matter and motion, which is what metaphysics presupposes.1! The scope 
of such terms as “ being”, “act”, “ potency”, “substance” and the like 
is going to be extended by the metaphysician in virtue of his knowledge 
that they are not confined to sensible things. We name as we know, and 
the less we know, the less our terms can signify. In metaphysics, we use 
the same terms, but their signification is extended in an analogous way. 
What seems to follow is that it is only in metaphysics that we realize the 
scope of our universal terms, how common the communia entis are. The 
common principles of metaphysics, then, are common in two ways, that of 
predication and that of causation.!* 

The argument for first learning the philosophy of nature if one is to see 
metaphysics as a possibility is presented most cogently by St. Thomas. 
An avoidance of this order of learning so as to begin with the considera- 
tion of being as being is foredoomed to be a vague and confused discus- 
sion which would have no excuse for itself. Why should one settle for 
indeterminate knowledge? Such a “metaphysics” would be an analysis 
of being which has not been shown to be more than material being, and it 
would merely be a discussion of material being in terms of universals in 


per praedicationem sint aliquo modo prius quoad nos nota quam minus 


universalia, licet non prius nota quam singularia; nam cognitio sensus qui 
est cognoscitivus singularium, in nobis praecedit cognitionem intellectivam 
quae est universalium.—Facienda est etiam vis in hoc quod maxime uni- 
versalia non dicit simpliciter esse difficillima, sed ‘fere.’ Illa enim quae 
sunt a materia penitus separata secundum esse, sicut substantiae immate- 
riales, sunt magis difficilia nobis ad cognoscendum, quam etiam univer- 
salia: et ideo ista scientia, quae sapientia dicitur, quamvis sit prima in 
dignitate, est tamen ultima in addiscendo.” In I Metaphys., lect. 2, n. 46. 


10“ . . illa quae est sapientia simpliciter est certissima inter omnes 
scientias, inquantum scilicet attingit ad prima principia entium, quae 
quae secundum se sunt notissima, quamvis aliqua illarum, scilicet immate- 
rialia, sint minus nota quoad nos. Universalissima principia sunt etiam 
quoad nos magis nota, sicut ea quae pertinet ad ens inquantum ens....” 
In VI Ethic., lect. 5, n. 1181. 


11 Cf. In Boethii de Trin., q. 5, a. 3. 


12“Sicut autem uniuscuiusque determinati generis sunt quaedam com- 
munia principia, quae se extendunt ad omnia principia illius generis, ita 
etiam et omnia entia secundum quod in ente communicant, habent quae- 
dam principia, quae sunt principia omnium entium; quae quidem princi- 
pia possunt dici communia dupliciter secundum Avicenna in sua Suff- 
cientia: uno modo per praedicationem, sicut hoc quod dico: ‘forma est 
commune ad omnes formas,’ quia de qualibet praedicatur; alio modo per 
causalitatem, sicut dicimus, solem unum numero esse principium ad omnia 
generabilia. Omnium autem entium sunt principia communia non solum 
secundum primum modum .. . sed etiam secundum modum secundum, ut 
sint quaedam res eaedem numero existentes omnium rerum principia . . .” 
In Boethii de Trin., q. 5, a. 4. 
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predication. Potential, universal, confused knowledge is all that one could 
legitimately expect from it. 

The via inventionis 13 which proceeds from material being to immaterial 
being, from temporal to eternal things, is characterized as resolutive for 
it arrives at the causes of things.14 The application of this notion to the 
relation of the various speculative sciences is expressed in the statement 
that the other sciences resolve into metaphysics. That is, the rational is 
always resolved into the intellectual.15 Metaphysics, which is intellectual 
in mode, is the term of the other speculative sciences whose mode is a 
rational one. The rational process is, however, of two kinds. 

The first moves from one thing to another, as when a demonstration is 
had by extrinsic causes or effects. A compositive rational mode is had in 
this way when we reason from causes to effects; the resolutive rational 
mode is in the opposite direction, from effects to causes. The term of 
resolution in this order is had when we arrive at the supreme and most 
simple causes which are separated substances. 

The second way in which we proceed rationally is according to intrinsic 
causes. This is compositive when we go from the most universal forms to 
the most particular; it is resolutive when the movement is the reverse, 
for we resolve into the most universal and simple forms. The highest 
universals are those which are common to all beings; therefore, the term 
of resolution in this order is the consideration of being and of those things 
which follow on being as such. 

Once we arrive at the term of resolution, a via iudicit is possible.16 
Metaphysics provides principles to each of the particular sciences, because 
the intellectual consideration is the principle of the rational. 


Nihilominus ipsa addiscitur post physicam et ceteras scientias, in 
quantum consideratio intellectualis est terminus rationalis, propter 
quod dicitur metaphysica, quasi trans physicam resolvendo occurit.17 


It should be remembered that the order of discovery is also the order of 
teaching, for efficacious doctrine traverses the same route that the student 
would have to if he were on his own.18 It is presupposed that the teacher 


13 Cf. Ja, p. 79, a. 9. 


14 An examination of the various significations of the analogous term 
“resolution” leads to the view that a resolutive mode is always character- 
ized by its term. “For, in whatever connection we have viewed resolu- 
tion, we have seen that its term is something more intelligible than that 
from which the process begins. More determinately still, we have seen 
that the resolutive mode is ordered to causes.” S. Edmund Dolan, “ Reso- 
lution and Composition in Speculative and Practical Discourse,” Laval 
théologique et philosophique, Vol. 6, no. 1, (1950), p. 47. 


15 In Boethii de Trin., q. 6, a. 1, ad tert. quaest. 
16 Ja, q. 79, a. 9. 


17In Boethii de Trin., q. 6, a. 1, ad tert. queast. Cf. In Metaphys., 
proemium: “Haec enim transphysica inveniuntur in via resolutionis, sicut 
magis communia post minus communia.” 


18Q. D. de Ver., q. 11, a. 1. 
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has acquired the various sciences and he may make use, at an early stage, 
of doctrine that can only be considered adequately later on; hence the 
maxim: oportet addiscentem credere1® The proemia to the commentaries 
on Aristotle are clear examples of the sapiential function of the teacher. 
The order of learning, as the foregoing should serve to indicate, cannot 
be dismissed as a textual or historical oddity bearing no relation to St. 
Thomas’ “ personal” thought. The priority, for us, of the philosophy of 
nature is dictated by the very nature of our mind. What else is St. 
Thomas saying when he points out that the other sciences are naturally 
prior to metaphysics as far as we are concerned?2® To say that St. 
Thomas is not arguing his own case or that this doctrine on the order of 
learning is not applicable to another kind of metaphysics, would seem to 
rely on an equivocal use of terminology. Nonetheless, in the name of 
authentic doctrine, it has been maintained that there is a metaphysics 
which presupposes no other science; that it has a starting-point which does 
not require the laborious movement through the particular sciences, not 
even the philosophy of nature. It is helpful to see that one fairly full at- 


tempt to outline the trajectory of such a metaphysics exhibits it as far 
less independent than it claims to be. 


2. Rejection of the Order of Learning 


In his article, “A Note on the Approach to Thomistic Metaphysics,” 21 
Father Joseph Owens essays a sketch of a purely Thomistic metaphysics 
which uses the De ente et essentia as its base. As Father Owens traces 
the argument of the opusculum of St. Thomas, we have first some logical 


considerations arising from the study of predication, and secondly the es- 
tablishment of the notion of abstracting without prescinding as exempli- 
fied in genera and species with regard to their inferiors. Thirdly, there is 
the application of this notion to the nature of things with respect to their 
being. However, although the genera include their species implicitly, the 
nature does not contain being in itself; being is an adveniens extra that 
cannot proceed from the principles of the nature, but has to be caused 
efficiently by something else and ultimately by subsisting being.22 


19“ Et hoc etiam patet in ordine scientiarum: quia scientia quae est de 
causis altissimis, scilicet metaphysica, ultimo occurit homini ad cognoscen- 
dum; et tamen in scientiis praeambulis oportet quod supponantur quae- 
dam quae in illa plenius innotescunt.” In de Trin. (ed. Calcaterra), lect. 
1,q. 1, a.1. Cf. Q. D. de Ver., q. 14, a. 10. 


20“. . . dicendum quod quamvis scientia divina sit prima omnium sci- 
entiarum, naturaliter tamen, quoad nos, aliae scientiae sunt priores.” 
Ibid., q. 5, a. 1, ad 9. “ Philosophi enim, qui naturalis cognitionis ordinem 
sequuntur, praeordinant scientiam de creaturis scientiae divinae, scilicet 
naturalem metaphysicae; sed apud theologus proceditur e converso, ut 
Creatoris consideratio considerationem praeveniat creaturae.” Ibid. (ed. 
Calcaterra), prologus, n. 3. 


- The New Scholasticism, vol. XXVIII, no. 4 (October, 1954), pp. 454- 
476. 


22 Tbid., p. 466. 
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This procedure suggests to Father Owens a distinctively Thomistic 
metaphysics. 


The logical introduction of the De ente et essentia, apparently, may 
be necessary to obtain the correct Thomistic notion of essence, but as 
regards being it seems to function as an elaborate setting for the 
crucial metaphysical starting-point, that the being of a sensible thing 
is neither contained within the thing’s nature nor caused by the prin- 
ciples of that nature. From this starting-point the act of being can be 
traced to its source in God, and can then be shown to be participated 
in all other things by a subject different from that act and so in 
potency to that act.*3 


Father Owens says that it appears difficult to find any other type of treat- 
ment in the text of St. Thomas which could be characterized as his typical 
metaphysical procedure, thus indicating that he feels it is likely that St. 
Thomas had a typical or personal metaphysical procedure. 

The “crucial metaphysical starting-point ” would seem to be the real 
distinction between essence and existence. Apparently, this distinction 
must be grasped at the outset, and then, with it in hand as a self-evident 
first principle, one can demonstrate the existence of God. Seemingly this 
is the first demonstration of Thomistic metaphysics, as well as of all phi- 
losophy since this metaphysics presupposes nothing. But how is the real 
distinction shown to be self-evident? 


Being is seen evidently as an act or perfection by a simple comparison 
with non-being, for example in the case of a man existing or not exist- 
ing in reality. To be is evidently different from not to be, and that 
difference is evidently the difference of a perfection from the lack of 
such perfection. The Aristotelian notions of act or perfection (ener- 
geia, entelecheia) were at hand. They could readily be used to de- 
scribe the being of things. No difficulty whatsoever is felt by St. 
Thomas on this score.24 


But it is just here that the reader of Father Owens begins to have diffi- 
culties. This Aristotelian terminology is rather advanced, and the terms 
adduced in fact signify with that type of equivocation which came to be 
called analogy. Is St. Thomas, in using these terms, relying on their pre- 
vious impositions so that they are rather profound and complex instru- 
ments of communication? Is he presupposing the signification which they 
have in the science of their origin, the philosophy of nature? Father 
Owens guards against this interpretation. “ Worthy of note is that this 
metaphysical procedure does not call upon natural philosophy to furnish 
its notions of potency and act.”25 But could not one agree with this and 
still maintain that their prior signification must be presupposed if their 
extended metaphysical use is to be meaningful? Not that this is the real 
point at issue. That the real distinction is simply not had in this evident 
way at the outset of the philosophical life is quite obvious in what follows. 


23 Ibid., pp. 467-8. 
24 Tbid., p. 468. 
25 Ibid. 
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What is not evident, however, and what is extremely difficult to es- 
tablish, is that the nature of a thing is a potency to that being. This 
involves the long process just sketched. A consideration of sensible 
nature shows that being is accidental to such nature and yet prior to 


it.26 

Is the consideration of sensible nature properly a metaphysical con- 
sideration? Certainly St. Thomas’ treatment of the essence of sensible 
substance is not independent of the treatment of the principles of mobile 
being in natural doctrine. As a matter of fact, in chapter two, after 
noting that the discussion of essence must begin with sensible substance 27 
St. Thomas clearly assumes a knowledge of matter and form. His treat- 
ment is a typically metaphysical one because it presupposes the philos- 
ophy of nature as already acquired. That such a presupposition provides 
the cognitive bridge into the discussion of non-material substances is the 
contention of the partisans of the order of learning. Any knowledge of 
matter and form presupposes an analysis of generation and corruption.28 
Nor does it seem to be an evasion of the demands of the order of Jearn- 
ing to say that Aristotelian terms were at hand and could be put readily 
to use. Terms bring along with them the signification that has been im- 
posed on them, and this is just why Aristotle uses the same terms from 
the beginning of the Physics to the end of the Metaphysics. The exten- 
sion of the terms relies on the previous impositions, for metaphysical 
terminology reflects the dependence we have on the material if we are to 
arise to knowledge of the immaterial. Is it not just the analogous char- 
acter of the terms the metaphysician uses, their reference back to their 
first imposition in virtue of which they signify the sensible things more 
knowable to us, that saves the metaphysics of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
from the charge of meaninglessness? This dependence, for us, on sciences 
prior to metaphysics, does not, of course, deny that metaphysics is a real 
contribution to our knowledge; rather it guarantees that our metaphysical 
knowledge has an anchor in common experience. 

The De ente et essentia would seem to manifest quite clearly the neces- 
sity for us of the order of learning, so much so, that Father Owens’ at- 
tempt to read it otherwise ends by being an indirect endorsement of the 
priority for us of the philosophy of nature. 

A word on the “ crucial metaphysical starting-point.” If the De ente et 
essentia is a study in metaphysics, as most certainly it is, we may find it 
profitable to note that the real distinction is not presented until well along 
in the discussion,28*'* which seems to suggest that one can be most em- 
phatically in metaphysics before having made this distinction, that the 
proof of it is something within the science of metaphysics. Sometimes 
the separatio peculiar to metaphysics is thought to refer to a recognition 


26 Tbid., 468-9. 


_.27“Sed quia illarum substantiarum essentiae sunt nobis magis occultae, 
ideo ab essentiis substantiarum compositarum incipiendum est, ut a fa- 
cilioribus convenientior fit disciplina.” De ente, cap. 2. 


28 Cf. e.g. In VIII Metaphys., lect. 1, n. 1689. 
28”'* De ente et essentia, (ed. Spiazzi), cap. 4, n. 26. 
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of the real distinction between essence and existence, but in the context 
of the most complete discussion of separatio that we find in St. Thomas, 
what is being separated is being, substance, potency and act, and the like, 
and what they are being separated from is matter and motion.2® Far 
from being self-evident, the real distinction between essence and existence 
is one of the more difficult of metaphysical truths to establish and one is 
well into metaphysics before he is equipped to do it.3° 

One hesitates to put a final note to his observations on a problem which 
has called forth so many provocative and articulate contributions from 
both sides, for out of the dialectic of the discussion we all must certainly 
benefit. The only conclusion which I offer for your discussion is that the 
order of learning which makes metaphysics consequent upon the philos- 
ophy of nature, not only for its terminology, which must be extended and 
purified, but even for the suggestion of its formal subject as something 
not restricted to material conditions, follows on the very nature of our 
mind and seemingly is not contradicted, either explicitly or implicitly, by 
an independent Thomistic text like the De ente et essentia. 


RateH McINeRNY 
The University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





Division C: MetapHysics: Mary A. Brapy, Chairman 
Problem: The Metaphysical Analysis of the Beautiful and the Ugly 


The subject of this paper does not call for an exploration of the con- 
stituents of any particular beautiful object, whether in any of the fine 
arts or in nature itself. The topic rather calls for an analysis of the 
beautiful as to its metaphysical constituents. At the level of being is to 
be sought the answer to the question: what constitutes a beautiful thing? 
And at the metaphysical level also we are to deal with the ugly. 

The telling of what a thing must be if it be beautiful is not quite the 
same as saying that every thing is beautiful. To speak of the meta- 
physical analysis of the beautiful is not by that very expression to call 
beauty a transcendental. Indeed, to correlate the beautiful and the ugly 
in the same topic might appear to rule out beauty as a transcendental. 
If every thing is beautiful, how can anything be ugly? And yet are we 
to take the position that every judgment as to the presence of ugliness is 
merely a false judgment? The question of beauty as a transcendental 
and the analysis of ugliness are, then, quite correlated topics. The reso- 


_ 29In de Trin. q. 5, aa. 1-3. Cf. “ A Note on Thomistic Existentialism ” 
in the proceedings of the IV International Thomistic Congress, held in 
Rome in September, 1955. 


Bhs Cf. Wm. Baumgaertner, “ Metaphysics and the Second Analytics,” 
NEW SCHOLASTICISM, Vol. XXXIX, no. 4, (October, 1954), p. 415. 
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lution of the apparent conflict will be developed after an appraisal of the 
meaning of the beautiful. 

Any explanation of the beautiful can be classified under one of three 
general headings: Ist, purely relative; 2nd, purely objective; 3rd, objec- 
tive-relative. This later heading subsumes a variety of approaches. 


The Purely Relative 


The view which makes beauty purely relative is abhorrent to any 
philosophical system grounded in the stability of being, and the objective 
character of truth. Even though St. Thomas defines the beautiful as 
“that the apprehension of which pleases ”,2 he is not for a moment sub- 
scribing to a pure relativism in beauty, any more than his definition of 
good subscribes to a purely relative system of values. The task of philos- 
ophy is to judge what the beautiful is and has, in order to produce the 
effect of pleasing, rather than succumb to a criterion which permits the 


nature of the beautiful to be determined by the subjective affection of 
a viewer. 


The Purely Objective 


The purely objective view of beauty, so pronounced in the Grecian 
tradition,? appears not to provide for needed flexibility of form. It de- 
mands overly rigid and narrow norms. And it does not in its formality 
involve any intrinsic relational character toward the viewer. 


The Objective-Relative 


The Thomistic conception of the beautiful attempts to harmonize the 
extremes of complete subjectivity and absolute objectivity by a moderate 
position of objective with proper relational emphasis both intrinsic and 
extrinsic. However, some expressions of the moderate position miss the 
note of balance and make use of terminology which would identify the 
beautiful with the very correspondence itself between object and subject. 
This tends to make beauty merely a relation. 

Again, some expressions of the objective-relative character of the beauti- 
ful either overemphasize the manner in which the relation is realized 


or fail to give proper scope to the faculties involved in the relational 
character.® 


1For a statement of these positions, cf. Leonard Callahan, A Theory of 
Esthetic (Washington, D. C.; The Catholic University of America Press. 
1947), second printing, Chapter Two. 

2 Sum. Theo., I-II, q. 27, ar. 1, ad. 3. 

8 Cf. L. Callahan, op. cit., Chapter Two. 


4M. de Wulf, Mediaeval Philosophy (Harvard, 1922), c. XVII: “ Beauty 
does not belong exclusively to things, as the Greeks thought; nor to the 
subject alone who reacts and enjoys, as some contemporary ‘philosophers 
maintain. But it is as it were midway between the object and the subject, 
and consists in a correspondence between the two.” 


5 Cf. L. Callahan, op. cit., p. 70. 


6J. Gredt, Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae (Barcelona: 
Herder, 1951), vol. 2, pp. 20-31. 
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The position taken in this paper is that, the beautiful is, and is so 
according to St. Thomas, a transcendental, convertible with being, objec- 
tive in its constituents with a relational character based upon and flowing 
from its objective, intrinsic nature. The relational character consists in 
the proportion between the objective nature and the faculties of an in- 
telligent being. A further note of the relative is to be found rooted in 
the analogical character of the beautiful. The norms of the beautiful are 
analogously realized proportionate to the analogate. 

According to St. Thomas’ well-known passage, “ For beauty three things 
are required: this first is integrity, or perfection; (second) due proportion, 
or harmony; and the third is splendor.”7 Our task is to analyze these 
requirements and pass judgment on their role as constituents of the 
beautiful. 


Integrity 


In listing integrity as a requirement of beauty, St. Thomas adds “ those 
things which are impaired are by that very fact ugly.”8 The correlation 
between integrity and beauty is fundamental in the order of being. Before 
a thing can be beautiful, it must by a priority of nature simply be. At the 
outset there is the radical dichotomy of being versus nothing. But since 
being as it exists in the nature of things is always some definite being, the 
question of integrity looks to the fulness of all that such a definite kind 
of being requires. If anything of what is required be lacking, a privation 
is present. To the degree of privation is a corresponding degree of un- 
intelligibility. And as intelligibility is removed so to that degree is beauty 
removed. The supreme significance of this statement will be developed 
further in this paper. 

In conjunction with the requirement of integrity and definite kind of 
being, the question arises: what determines the kind? And the answer, 
applicable both to nature and art, is that the scope of determination is 
as all-embracing as the possibles. The Divine Infinite Essence as objective 
basis for the possibles is the formal-eminent basis for every kind of beauty 
as for every being. There is at work here a teleology bound up with the 
order of formal causality.2 The ultimate end of all finite beauty is to 
manifest, even if in fragments, the infinite beauty of God. But the ways 
to that common goal are manifold. Just as this is not the best possible 
world, neither has every possible art form of the beautiful been realized. 

The variety of beautiful objects and art forms involves finality not 
only with reference to a supreme ultimate end, but also in relation to the 
individual object itself. The finis operis set by nature or the artist governs 
the order of parts whose unity is preserved through the form, whether 
substantial or accidental. 


7 Sum. Theo., I, q. 39, ar. 8. 
8 Tbid. 
9 Ibid. 
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Due Proportion 


The proper blend of variety and unity for beauty, a note affirmed by 
nearly all otherwise divergent philosophies,!° is expressed by St. Thomas’ 
second requirement: due proportion. The term “due” is significant. It 
again stresses the teleological character within beauty and admits of great 
flexibility in achieving the beautiful. It is not proportion rigidly narrow, 
but proper to the goal to be achieved, suited to the facet of reality the 
artist wishes to express. Nor does this flexibility rule out basic objectivity. 
The “due” of the formula stresses the latitude of forms and concep- 
tions. The “ proportion” as co-equal part of the formula requires intrinsic 
coordination, a demand arising from the more basic requirement of in- 
tegrity. The interdependence of these two conditions is expressed by 
Jacques Maritain in Art and Scholasticism. He writes: 


What the ancients said about the beautiful ought to be taken in the 
most formal sense so as to avoid materializing their thought into any 
Over-narrow specification. There is not only one way, but a thousand 
and ten thousand ways in which the notion of integrity, or perfection, 
or achievement can be realized. The absence of head or arm is a lack 
of integrity very noticeable in a woman, and very slightly noticeable 
in a statue, no matter how disappointed M. Ravaisson may have been 
at not being able to complete the Venus de Milo. The least sketch 
of da Vinci, let alone of Rodin, is more final than the most finished 
of Bouguereau. And if a Futurist thinks fit to give only one eye, or 
a quarter of any eye, to the lady whom he is portraying, no one 
denies his right to do so, one only asks—that is the whole crux—that 


this quarter eye be all the eye needed by the said lady “in the given 
case ”’,11 


Splendor 


The third requirement of beauty is clarity or splendor, which is, as 
Maritain states, “ according to all the Ancients the essential character of 
beauty.” 12 Now, we can find the essence of a thing through its operations; 
we can find out what it is from what it does. We can also come to know 
what a thing is from its purpose, its final cause. Both of these approaches 
applied to any admittedly beautiful thing qua beautiful show a correlation 
between beauty and a beholder to whom beauty gives joy in the beholding. 
The joy is from knowledge. The knowledge is of the beautiful thing. 
Hence there is involved a proportion of knowability to the knower. And 
dominant in this knowability is clarity, splendor. Knowable to the degree 
of its act, the beautiful through its form 13 organizes its matter and parts 


10 Cf. L. Callahan, op. cit., Chap. Five, p. 61. 


11 Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (New York: Scribners, 1947), 
pp. 39-40. 


12 [bid., p. 20. 


13 Jbid., p. 23, footnote 1. “ By brilliance of form must be understood 
an ontological splendor which happens to be revealed to our minds, not a 
conceptual clarity. There must be no misunderstanding here: the words 
clarity, intelligibility and light, used to characterize the part played by 
form in the heart of things, do not necessarily indicate something clear 
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with due proportion, and it unifies itself in the fulness of its integrity. 
From such proportioned integrity shines a light of splendor, of intelligi- 
bility in the contemplation of which the mind is delighted.14 


Contemplation and Delight 


The contemplation and delight effected by the beautiful object are 
interpreted variously by Thomistic scholars. It is at this point that we 
find a variety of views under the general heading of objective-relative as 
to the nature of the beautiful. Moreover, this twofold product of con- 
templation and delight not only raises the question of the object’s relation 
to the faculties of intellect and will, but also touches upon the comparison 
of the beautiful with both the true and the good. On this topic, there 
are some key passages of St. Thomas. 

In the Summa Theologica, he says: 


Beauty and goodness in a thing are identical fundamentally, for they 
are based upon the same thing, namely, the form; and this is why 
goodness is praised as beauty. But they differ logically, for goodness 
properly relates to appetite (goodness being what all things desire), 
and therefore it has the aspect of an end (the appetite being a kind 
of movement towards a thing). On the other hand, beauty relates to 
a cognitive power, for those things are said to be beautiful which 
please when seen. Now, since knowledge is by assimilation, and like- 
ness relates to form, beauty belongs to the nature of a formal cause.15 


And again, 


The beautiful adds to the notion of the good a certain relation to a 
cognitive power, so that while the good is that which simply satisfies 
(complacet) the appetite, the beautiful is that which pleases (placet) 
by the very contemplation of it.16 


It is St. Thomas’ teaching that “ beauty relates to a cognitive power ”.17 
But beauty is not simply the same as the true which also relates to a 
cognitive power. Nor is beauty the same simply as the good. The good 
is that which simply satisfies the appetite. The beautiful is that which 
gives satisfaction through its contemplation. From these factors we can 
formulate the following distinctions among the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. 


and intelligible to us, but rather something, which although clear and 
luminous in itself, intelligible in itself, often remains obscure to our eyes 
either because of the matter in which the form is buried or because of 
the transcendence of the form itself in the things of the spirit.” 


14 Ibid., p. 20. “If beauty delights the mind, it is because beauty is 
essentially a certain excellence or perfection in the proportion of things to 
the mind. Hence the three conditions assigned to it by St. Thomas: in- 
tegrity, because the mind likes being; proportion, because the mind likes 
order and likes unity; lastly and above all, brightness and clarity, because 
the mind likes light and intelligibility.” 


15 Sum. Theo., I, q. 5, ar. 4, ad 1. 
16 [bid., I-II, q. 27, ar. 1, ad. 3. 
17 Tbid., I, q. 5, ar. 4, ad. 1. 
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. Both the true and the beautiful are related to cognitive powers. 
The good is not. 

. The beautiful is also related to an appetitive power, as is the good. 
But the reason of relation differs. The good satisfies by being 
possessed; the beautiful satisfies or pleases by being contemplated. 

. The true refers only to a cognitive power; the good only to an 
appetitive power; the beautiful, to both powers. 

. The relative aspect of the beautiful involves two factors—cognition 
and complacence (apprehensio et placet), the simultaneous and co- 
operative action of the cognitive and appetitive faculties.18§ 


The statement of point four is taken from Father Leonard Callahan’s 
A Theory of Esthetic, according to the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas.19 
While agreeing with this position as here expressed, I disagree with Father 
Callahan’s emphasis on the actual psychological experience as though it 
and not the object were constitutive of the beautiful. Permit me to quote 
from his work as expressive of his view. 


It is evident, therefore, that as long as we content ourselves with a 
survey of the ontological foundation of the good and the beautiful 
we shall not arrive at a satisfactory solution of their difference. It is 
in the subjective and psychological elements of these concepts that we 
must seek the answer to this difficulty. This may be evidenced in 
another manner. Eliminate from the notions of beauty and goodness 
whatever they contain of the subjective. We define the good as being 
which satisfies the natural inclination of a creature....Do away with 
this tendency of a subject towards being, and it remains a simple 
reality. So also with the beautiful, which is being in the contemplation 
of which we take delight. ...Suppress the subjective element and there 
is left but the concept of a reality.20 


Father Callahan compares the good with the beautiful to show the sub- 
jective element which must be present for both. But in his view, it seems 
to me, there is too much emphasis on the “ tendency of a subject towards 
the being”. Rather, it ought to be an emphasis on the tendency of the 
being towards the subject. Only in this way is the objective and teleo- 
logical character of the beautiful fully safeguarded. 

Since goodness is the norm of comparison in this point under dis- 
cussion, consider this view of St. Thomas. He says: 


The judgment of the goodness of anything does not depend upon its 
reference to any particular thing, but rather upon what it is in itself, 
and on its reference to the whole universe, wherein every part has its 
own perfectly ordered place.21 


18 Another approach is to consider the cognitive power in its role of 
natural appetite and its gratification in the contemplation of beauty. 
Subsequent to this follows the love of will, as elicited appetite. Such a 
view relies upon a theory of intellectual intuition, which in some way is 
supposed to overcome the limitation of abstraction of individuality, and 
give to the mind the fulness of the material individual. The key question 
in this view must be: how can such intuition take place? 


19], Callahan, op. cit., p. 71. 
20 Jbid., p. 70. 
21 Sum. Theo., I, q. 47, ar. 2, ad. 1. 
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I am far from denying that both the good and the beautiful have refer- 
ence to a subject, but I particularly want to stress the objective character 
which is expressed in St. Thomas’ words, namely, “(it) depends upon... 
what it is in itself.” The relational aspect is rooted in the objective and 
flows from the thing to the subject. 

This can be shown by again comparing the good and the beautiful. The 
reason for a being’s goodness is not in a subject’s tendency towards the 
being. Rather, a being is a good because the being has perfection and 
this perfection is perfective of others. A being is good because out of its 
own richness of perfection it can complete, can bring to further perfection 
other beings. Hence, the relative flows from the absolute. And by reason 
of such richness, such fulness of being the mind can conceptually dis- 
tinguish the various facets of the one jewel—which is being. 


The Beautiful as a Transcendental 


It is because of the fundamental identity of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful with being, as St. Thomas teaches,22 that the beautiful is a 
transcendental, and hence convertible with being. This view is not ac- 
cepted by Cardinal Mercier who says that if this were the case, being as 
such would be beautiful.23 But the reason which he offers fails to dis- 
tinguish sufficiently among the transcendentals. It fails to allow for the 
conceptual differences based upon the rich fulness of being and applicable 
to beauty. Nor does such a view allow for the diversified character of the 
beautiful, which like being, as Maritain notes, is “scattered everywhere 
and everywhere various. Like being and the other transcendentals, it is 
essentially analogous, that is to say it is predicated for divers reasons, 
sub diversa ratione, of the divers subjects of which it is predicateed: each 
kind of being is in its own way, is good in its own way, is beautiful in 
its own way.” 24 

Moreover, “the property of causing joy, of giving pleasure ”, implicit in 
the idea of beautiful is itself, as Maritain also teaches,25 “ transcendental 
and analogical, and not to be referred, without making great nonsense of it, 
to pleasure of the senses alone or the ‘enjoyable good’ considered as op- 
posed to the other kinds of good....It is because the pleasure implied 
by the beautiful is transcendental and analogous, that the diversity of 
kinds of such pleasure and the forms of beauty in no way prevents the 
objectivity of such beauty. Such diversity springs from the metaphysical 


analogy, not from a psychological ‘relativity’ in the modern meaning 
of the word.” 


The Ugly 


In view of beauty’s transcendental and analogical character, we may ask: 
can any object be ugly? There is a view which seems to hold that because 


22 Ibid., q. 5, ar. 4, ad. 1; De Veritate, I, 1. 

23D. Mercier, Meta. Gen., p. 595; quoted by Callahan, op. cit., p. 75. 
24 Art and Scholasticism, p. 24. 

25 Ibid., p. 133, footnote 63b. 
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beauty is a transcendental and co-terminous with being, every judgment as 
to ugliness is a false judgment.26 But we may test this reasoning by ask- 
ing the question: is every judgment as to evil a false judgment? The 
good is admittedly a transcendental. Omne ens est bonum. And yet 
we may truly say, “this is evil”, or “that is evil”. The answer to the 
question of the beautiful versus the ugly is basically the same as the 
solution of the good versus evil problem. Just as the essence of evil is 
that it is the privation of good, as St. Thomas teaches,27 so also the 
essence of the ugly is that it is the privation of the beautiful. “...Those 
things which are impaired are by that very fact ugly ”, says St. Thomas.?8 
Taking our lead from the analysis of evil, we can say that the ugly is not 
merely of the conceptual order—a product of a false judgment; nor is it 
a positive reality. But it is a privation of something positive. And for 
this privation the cause, as with evil, is a deficient efficient cause, i.e., 
a finite defectible cause. Being as being is beautiful. Kind of being is 
beautiful to the degree it fulfills the three requirements as kind. A 
privation either of integrity, or due proportion, and hence a consequent 
lessening of intelligibility or splendor constitutes ugliness. As there are 
degrees of privation of such perfection, so there are degrees of ugliness. 

In the realm of art—that branch which, in Pope Pius XII’s words,29 is 
intended as interpretation of the object, in contradistinction to the ex- 
pression of the subject—there can be at times what I would call beauty 
secundum quid, rather than beauty simpliciter. Saint Thomas, referring 
to St. Augustine’s teaching in the De Trinitate (VI, 10), says that “an 
image is said to be beautiful if it perfectly represents even an ugly 
thing.” 30 In such an art form the creative work of representation must 
be distinguished from the content represented. The creative work as 
representation may embody the requirements of the beautiful, but the 
content, to the degree it is faithfully depicted as lacking in integrity, or 
harmony, will remain ugly. Perhaps many judgments concerning some 
contemporary art forms fail to distinguish the representation from the 
thing represented. 


Esthetic Judgment 


However, if there is an objectivity to the ugly—inasmuch as it must 
be a privation within the order of being—, this does not guarantee that 
all judgments concerning the ugly will be true. In appraising any object 
as to its beauty or lack of beauty, a man must contend with several 
factors. The norm of esthetic judgment, the criterion to be employed, is 
not entirely free, nor should it be, from the level of development of a 


26 Charles A. Hart, The Philosophy of the Beautiful, Unpublished Lec- 
tures, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


27 Sum. Theo., I, q. 14, ar. 10. 
28 Jbid., q. 39, ar. 8. 


29 Pope Pius XII, The Function of Art, An address, given April 8, 1952. 
(N.C.W.C. publications, Washington, D. C.) 


30 Sum. Theo., I, q. 39, ar. 8. 
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man’s culture—culture in its basic meaning of ordered development of 
the specifically human powers of soul. If the beautiful is related to the 
intellect and will, the esthetic experieuce and the judgment of beauty in a 
particular case cannot be wholly dissociated from the level of attainment 
of the individual’s intellectual and volitional nature. What Maritain has 
said of the artist, in Art and Scholasticism,31 concerning the virtue of art 
and the rectitude of the appetitive faculty, applies with suitable adapta- 
tion to the beholder of the beautiful. 


The Esthetic Experience 


In conjunction with this topic of personal influences in an esthetic judg- 
ment, I should like to present, with a view to discussion, a few consider- 
ations on the required proportion between cause and effect in any esthetic 
experience, with which an esthetic judgment is usually associated. We 
have all experienced in the face of objects decidedly lacking in integrity 
or due proportion an esthetic joy which seems out of all proportion to the 
object of our joy. In such instances, is the experience purely subjective? 
If there be real objectivity to beauty, and a reality to ugliness beyond 
the control of the viewer, where is the ontological proportion between the 
less-than-beautiful thing and the esthetic experience of joy at its behold- 
ing? Here we have more than a mere mistake of judgment. Here is 
present a rich psychological experience of joy, equal to, and at times 
surpassing, that which is had in the presence of genuinely objective beauty. 
The answer may well be in distinguishing the order of objectivity, and 
further distinguishing the active and passive phases of esthetic experience. 

By the objective is meant reality as it is, a thing in its own nature, 
independent of the knower’s appraisal of it. Frequently the objective 
is equated with extra-mental, with the order of things outside the mind. 
But there is nothing to prevent a proper application of objective to the 
internal order, the psychological order which although occurring within 
the subject nevertheless retains its own order of reality as it is, its own 
nature, and hence its own objectivity. 

Within this internal but objective order is to be found the order of 
creativeness, an order which is proper to the artist who gives his creation 
externalization in words or sound or stone. But artistry is not exclusively 
the prerogative of the man or woman who can externalize his internal 
creation. For to all men in varying degrees can be applied this observation 
of G. K. Chesterton. “In man there is something of the divine; and 
the things that enter his world pass through a second creation.” 32 Just 
as the painter often portrays lines of character in a face which in the real 
seems characterless, or the poet sights the spiritual significance in a world 
of frustrated physical ugliness, so each man in the measure that he is a 
man—in the measure of the culture of his humanity—is capable of mend- 
ing the broken are of the world about him. In each man is the spark 


31 Maritain, op. cit., p. 38. 


82 G. K. Chesterton, A Handful of Authors (Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1953), p. 19. 
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of creativeness.33 And as he gazes upon his world which is often pock- 
marked with ugliness, incomplete, unharmonious, hardly aglow with even 
a flicker of splendor—in such a world of mixed good and evil, beauty and 
ugliness—man tends to reach out and, cinderella-wise, restore, refashion 
and complete that which in the extra-mental order is lacking in beauty. 
But this restoration, this second creation, is within the subject and it may 
never be externalized. But is it thereby lacking in objectivity? Is 
there no ontological reality to the psychological order? 

What is to be said of the difference between a stranger’s view and the 
home-coming of one who belongs—who through the alchemy of memory 
gives to every broken fence a wholeness, and to every dingy lamp a 
golden glow. The object viewed by both is the same. Things do not 
change intrinsically by being known. But there are two decidedly differ- 
ent esthetic experiences in reference to the same objects. 

It seems to me that the elements here are: Ist, an object somewhat 
devoid of beauty; 2nd, a creativeness in the internal but objective order; 
and 3rd, an esthetic experience occasioned by the object but caused by the 
creative activity of the beholder. This esthetic experience, while pos- 
sessing its own act, is nevertheless in comparison with the creativeness 
more of the passive order. 

The esthetic experience in such a case is thus not produced by a thing 
which is ontologically lacking such productivity. Rather, the cause of the 
experience is within the psychological order. This is not the same as 
saying that the psychological constitutes the beauty of an extra-mental 
object. Rather, it is the creative activity which as a reality has an 
objectivity, an ontological worth. Out of the creativeness is produced 
something of beauty—however transient and fragile—and it is this thing 
of beauty which produces the esthetic experience. The chronology may 
be lost to consciousness, but the metaphysical requirements seem to 
demand a priority of nature such as I have described. 

Thus, while there is an extra-mental objectivity to the beautiful whose 
three-fold requirements of integrity, due proportion and splendor are 
transcendentally and analogously realized, there is also to be found an 
objectivity within the creative order of man. As man’s faculties are de- 
veloped in response to the beautiful in the beholding of which he ex- 
periences complacence and delight, there is also in man a reaching beyond 
the limits of the fragment of beauty—a thrust toward infinity. Often 
without realizing it, man is striving to fill up what is lacking in the world 
about him. He would endow all things with their fulness of integrity 
and proper proportion so as to let their original splendor shine forth. 
Man is reaching for the ideal. But this, in truth, is to reach for the 
Real, the Uncreated Beauty in whose contemplation man would find a 
share in infinite joy and peace. 

Rev. Rosert E. McCatu, 8.8.J. 
St. Joseph Seminary 
Washington 17, D.C. 





33 J, Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1955), p. 8 and ff., in re: emotion in the experience of 
the beautiful; p. 20, creative subjectivity of man himself. 
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CoMMENTARY ON FatHerR McCatz’s Parer 


In the beginning of his commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
St. Bonaventure observes that there are four ways in which one might 
produce a book: as a scribe, as a compiler, as a commentator and as an 
author. The commentator is described as follows: 


Aliquis scribit et aliena et sua, sed aliena tamquam principalia, et sua 
tamquam annexa ad evidentiam, et iste dicitur commentator, non 
auctor.! 


The force of St. Bonaventure’s observation is that the commentator should 
restrict his own views to a subsidiary role in the explication of a text. 

Whether St. Bonaventure lived up to his own criteria, even in his com- 
mentary on the Lombard, may be a matter for conjecture, but in any case 
it is not uncommon to find commentators slipping their chosen role to 
assume the manner, if not the claims, of authorship. I allude to this only 
to indicate that though this paper begins as a commentary, it presumes 
directions other than those proper to a strict commentary. 

In one sense Fr. McCall has absolved me from the necessity of a strict 
commentary, since his own clear and concise presentation scarcely needs 
an explicatio textus. Furthermore, there can be little doubt that Father 
has located his position on beauty within the general framework of the 
Thomistic tradition, though not all may agree with him when he says, 
“that the beautiful is, and is so according to St. Thomas, a transcendental, 
convertible with being.” Father himself has indirectly acknowledged the 
possibility of disagreement when he criticizes Cardinal Mercier’s conclusion 
that beauty is not a transcendental. 

The paper itself has for its theme an analysis of the metaphysical con- 
stituents of the beautiful, and, as a corollary, an analysis of the ugly in 
relation to the beautiful. After noting the alternative positions that beauty 
is either purely relative or purely objective, and dismissing them as un- 
acceptable, a third point of view, labeled the objective-relative, is discussed. 
This Father interprets as warranting the conclusion that, for St. Thomas, 
the beautiful is a transcendental, convertible with being, and as Father says, 
“objective in its constituents with a relational character based upon and 
flowing from its objective, intrinsic nature.” 

With this in mind Father proceeds to an examination of the three tra- 
ditional requirements for beauty: integrity, due-proportion and splendor. 
The conclusion of this examination is that: “ Knowable to the degree of its 
act, the beautiful through its form organizes its matter and parts with due- 
proportion, and it unifies itself in the fulness of its integrity ... From such 
proportioned integrity shines a light of splendor of intelligibility in the 
contemplation of which the mind is delighted.” 

At this point there is introduced an analysis of the contemplation and 
delight which the beautiful affords, and herein the concept of beauty as a 
transcendental is fully developed. In a word, Father McCall’s position is 


1 St. Bonaventure, I Sent., Proemium, IV respondeo, Quaracchi, 1882, t. I, 
pp. 14-15. 
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that the relational aspect of beauty is rooted in the objective and flows 
from the thing to the subject. And so it is, as he says, “that the relative 
flows from the absolute. And by reason of such richness, such fulness of 
being the mind can conceptually distinguish the various facets of the one 
jewel—which is being.” Thus Father McCall concludes that the true, the 
good and the beautiful are fundamentally identical with being, for, in 
Maritain’s words: “ Each kind of being is in its own way, is good in its 
own way, is beautiful in its own way.” 

This, I believe, substantially represents Father McCall’s position. What 
troubles me is that it may be something of an oversimplification of the 
problem of beauty. There is certainly some merit in the three-fold classifi- 
cation with which the analysis of the beautiful begins, but there seems to 
be a tendency to dismiss the alternatives too abruptly. Indeed within the 
discussion of the purely relative classification there is a statement that may 
be somewhat misleading: “The task of philosophy is to judge what the 
beautiful is and has in order to produce the effect of pleasing, rather than 
succumb to a criterion which permits the nature of the beautiful to be 
determined by the subjective affectation of the viewer.” Does not this 
seem to imply a confusion between a metaphysical conception of beauty 
and an aesthetic conception of beauty? Surely it is not the task of phi- 
losophy to judge what beauty must have and be in order to generate the 
aesthetic response. 

Objection might also be raised to the rather peremptory rejection of what 
is styled the purely objective category. If this category includes Plato's 
doctrine of beauty, then this rejection overlooks a significant fact of the 
Platonic theory, namely, that the generation of the children of Homer 
demands of the artist that he be in love with beauty so as to engender his 
own offspring. True, Plato’s great artist may be the philosopher-king, but 
undoubtedly every artist be he poet, painter or sculptor, reflects beauty on 
the shadowy world with the result that each who basks in reflected beauty 
is more enraptured of true beauty, as Plato himself intimates in the Jon: 


The stone Euripides calls magnet does not only attract iron rings, but 
it also gives them the power of attracting other rings as the stone itself 
does . . . In the same way the Muse herself inspires the artists, and 
through their inspiration others are enraptured, and the line of the 
inspired is produced .. .2 


These, however, are not my major concern, but they are indicative of 
what I consider to be the inherent weakness of Father McCall’s approach. 
I am not proposing that beauty is either purely relative or purely objec- 
tive, or even that the category called objective-relative is necessarily in- 
appropriate. What I am contending is that Father McCall is committed 
to this latter category to the complete exclusion of the other two. He must 
of necessity choose this classification because he begins with the assumption 
that beauty is a transcendental. 

Indeed it is this assumption that directs his analysis of what are termed 
the metaphysical constituents of the beautiful. What does this assumption 


2 Ion, 534, 536. 
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imply? It implies that ultimately there is subsistent beauty, God Himself, 
and that all His creatures which are beings by participation, also possess 
transcendental beauty by participation. Therefore every being is beautiful 
inasmuch as it is, that is to say, either essentially or by participation 
Now I am far from intimating that this is not true. What I am question- 
ing is the validity of this approach in an empirical analysis of the beautiful. 
In other words, it seems to me that Father McCall’s treatment of integrity, 
proportion and splendor implies an empirical analysis of nature and art 
which masks a metaphysical commitment that determines their ultimate 
resolution in favor of a beauty that is transcendental. 

It may be objected that every analysis of the beautiful in nature or art 
necessarily entails a prior metaphysical commitment. This may indeed be 
true, but this in turn raises the question whether the problem can ever be 
approached on any other grounds than on the grounds of an a priori reso- 
lution? In short, if we insist on an analysis of the constituents of the 
beautiful can the problem of beauty ever be resolved except a priori? 

An illuminating illustration for a non-a priori aspect of the problem of 
beauty is found in James Joyce. The Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man is commonly considered to be the fictional expression of Joyce’s early 
years and attitudes. What is of chief concern to us is his analysis of the 
constituents of the beautiful. Allow me to quote at some length from 
The Portrait on this issue: 


To finish what I was saying about beauty—said Stephen—the most 
satisfying relations of the sensible must therefore correspond to the 
necessary phases of artistic apprehension. Find these and you find the 
qualities of universal beauty. Aquinas says: Ad pulcritudinem tria 
requiruntur integritas, consonantia, claritas. I translate it so: Three 
things are needed for beauty, wholeness, harmony and radiance. Do 
these correspond to the phases of apprehension? . . . Stephen pointed 
to a basket which a butcher’s boy had slung inverted on his head. 
Look at that basket ... he said . . . In order to see that basket .. . 
your mind first of all separates the basket from the rest of the visible 
universe which is not the basket. The first phase of apprehension is a 
bounding line drawn about the object to be apprehended. An esthetic 
image is presented to us either in space or in time. What is audible 
is presented in time, what is visible is presented in space. But tempo- 
ral or spatial, the esthetic image is first luminously apprehended as 
selfbounded and selfcontained upon the immesurable background of 
space or time which is not it. You apprehend it as one thing. You 
see it as one whole. That is integritas .. . Then said Stephen, you pass 
from point to point, led by its formal lines; you apprehend it as bal- 
ance part against part within its limits; you feel the rhythm of its 
structure. In other words, the synthesis of immediate perception is 
followed by the analysis of apprehension. Having first felt that it is 
one thing to feel now that it is a thing. You apprehend it as complex, 
multiple, divisible, separable, made up of its parts, the result of its 
parts and their sum, harmonious. That is consonantia ...Tell me now 
what is claritas . . . The connotation of the word is rather vague. 
Aquinas uses a term which seems to be inexact. It would lead you to 
believe that he had in mind symbolism or idealism, the supreme quality 
of beauty being a light from some other world, the idea of which the 


3G. Klubertanz, 8.J., Introduction to the Philosophy of Being, New York, 
1955, p. 204. 
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matter was but the shadow, the reality of which it was but the symbol. 
I thought he might mean that claritas was the artistic discovery and 
representation of the divine purpose in anything or a force of generali- 
zation which would make the esthetic image a universal one, make it 
outshine its proper conditions. But that is literary talk. I understand 
it so. When you have apprehended the basket as one thing and have 
then analyzed it according to its form and apprehended it as a thing 
you make the only synthesis which is logically and esthetically per- 
missible. You see that it is that thing which it is and no other thing. 
The radiance of which he speaks is the scholastic quidditas, the what- 
ness of a thing. This supreme quality is felt by the artist when the 
esthetic image is first conceived in his imagination. The mind in that 
mysterious instant Shelley likened beautifully to a fading coal. The 
instant wherein that supreme quality of beauty, the clear radiance of 
the esthetic image, is apprehended luminously by the mind which has 
been arrested by its wholeness and fascinated by its harmony is the 
luminous silent stasis of esthetic pleasure, a spiritual state very like 
to that cardiac condition which the Italian physiologist Luigi Galvani, 


using a phase almost as beautiful as Shelley’s, called the enchantment 
of the heart.4 


Here in a recent contemporary we have an intriguing analysis of the 
constituents of the beautiful, not unlike that described by Father McCall. 
Yet interestingly enough Joyce does not assent to the view that beauty is 
a transcendental. In fact what he eventually commits himself to, despite 
the Thomistic vein of his analysis, is totally un-Thomistic in character. 
For Joyce the creation of aesthetic beauty becomes a way of life. It be- 
comes an end in itself, involving a demand for radical freedom and crea- 
tivity. Though he Jocates himself within the Thomistic tradition in rela- 
tion to his aesthetic theory, it is not the subsistent beauty of the Thomistic 
God to Whom Joyce ultimately subscribes. No, it is to the myth of 
Dedalus, the old father of infinite crafts and arts. It is he who is invoked 
in justification of the choice of aesthetics as a way of life5 

We do not maintain, of course, that Joyce’s choice of aesthetics as a way 
of life stems from his analysis of the constituents of the beautiful. None- 
theless his analysis of them does have a Thomistic ring, without, however, 
a Thomistic resolution. Yet whatever the deep-seated roots of Joyce’s own 
personal commitment to aesthetic beauty, they have not substantially 
vitiated his analysis of the constituents of beauty. This, we suggest, im- 
plies that an analysis of the constituents of the beautiful does not neces- 
sarily lead to what Father McCall has termed the Thomistic conclusion 
that beauty is a transcendental. 

The position that beauty is a transcendental raises still another con- 
sideration. That is to say, should not aesthetic beauty give evidence of its 
transcendental character? Yet is it possible to envision aesthetic beauty 
in terms of a transcendence that does not require beauty to be a transcen- 
dental? Such is the viewpoint of Albert Camus. 

Camus may be classified as an exponent of literary philosophy. Unlike 


4 James Joyce, The Portable James Joyce, ed. H. Levin, New York, 1947, 
pp. 477-479. 


5 H. Meyerhoff, Time in Literature, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955, p. 78. 
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Joyce for whom aesthetics is a way of life, Camus considers art to be 
expressive of the prime metaphysical necessity—the imposition of unity 
on an otherwise disordered plurality. Indeed, according to Camus, the 
novel is the most effective vehicle for the achievement of this unity.® 

Jean Wahl’s observation, that for a man who considers things sub specie 
aeternitatis, God appears to be evident, but for one who considers things 
sub specie temporis, God seems to be dissolved in a process of becoming, 
is, in its latter phase, remarkably applicable to Camus.7 I mention this to 
point out that in no sense can Camus be considered to have an analogical 
notion of beauty, such as characterizes the position of St. Thomas. For 
Camus, there is no beauty in se, since there is no being in se. To be is 
to be contingently. This is not, however, to say that to be is only to exist, 
but that being can only prove itself in development. Thus the striving for 
unity is a striving for being, but a striving that is constantly a becoming. 

But what does beauty signify in such a view of reality? Balzac once 
terminated a long conversation about politics and the fate of the world by 
saying: “ And now let us get back to serious matters,” meaning that he 
wanted to talk about his novels. The inherent egoism of this remark is 
despicable only if we forget that Balzac like Nietzsche visualizes a universe 
in which will reign, instead of the judge and the oppressor, the creator, 
that is to say, the artist. And what is the artist’s role, but the creation of 
beauty. It is in this tradition that Camus is to be understood. 

But what precisely does beauty mean for Camus? For him beauty is a 
value to be achieved and maintained. History with its tensions does not 
explain man, for the human condition confronted by the absurd disorders 
of plurality must claim, so as to satisfy its hunger for unity, an integral 
part of the reality whose name is beauty.® So it is for Camus, that to 
create beauty man must simultaneously reject reality and exalt certain of 
its aspects. Accordingly Camus considers beauty from two distinct, though 
not exclusive, points of view: (1) as something to be achieved, and (2) as 
a process. As something to be achieved, beauty is the unity imposed on 
a disordered plurality. As a process, beauty’s procedure is to resist the 
real while conferring unity upon it. Thus Camus writes: 


Art disputes reality, but does not hide from it. Nietzsche could deny 
any form of transcendence, whether moral or divine, in saying that 
transcendence drove one to slander this world and this life. But per- 
haps there is a living transcendence, of which beauty carries the 
promise, which can make this mortal and limited world preferable to 
and more appealing than any other.10 

L’art conteste le réel, mais ne se dérobe pas 4 lui. Nietzsche pouvait 

refuser toute transcendance, morale ou divine, en disant que cette 

transcendance poussait & la calomnie de ce monde et de cette vie. 


6A. Camus, L’Homme Révolté, Paris, 1951, pp. 326-327. 


7Cf. Jean LaCroix, “The Meaning and Value of Atheism Today,” Cross 
Currents, V, 3, Summer 1955, pp. 214-215. 


8A. Camus, L’Homme Révolté, p. 321. 
® Tbid., p. 341. 


10 Tbid., 319: 
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Mais il y a peut-étre une transcendance vivante, dont la beauté fait 


la promesse, qui peut faire aimer et préférer & tout autre ce monde 
mortel et limité. 


What is this living transcendence that beauty promises? It is that man 
cannot be explained by history alone, but that he also finds the reason for 
his existence in the order of nature. ‘In fact, all history can be rejected. 
All that need be exalted is the world of the sea and the stars, which are 
the limits of human destiny and within which human values and human 
dignity are to be realized. For Camus, the great god Pan is not dead.11 

We have already alluded to the transcendental character of aesthetic 
beauty implicit in the view that beauty is a transcendental. On this par- 
ticular issue Maritain explicitly says that aesthetic beauty struggles to 
surmount itself and to be absorbed into transcendental beauty.12 For Mari- 
tain, art points directions that, even unknown to itself, it manifests. The 
root of this is love, which wishes to engender in beauty. This Platonic 
heritage Joyce recognizes, Camus points to, but both limit it. Maritain, 
however, asserts that its implications are unbounded: 


. the intellect, confronting a work born out of man, finds itself in 
the most appropriate condition to experience, through the intuition of 
the sense, a delectation both of the sense and intelligence—that delec- 
tation which is the aim of art; and the more it becomes acquainted 
with works of human art, the more it becomes aware of the transcen- 
dental and analogous nature of beauty.13 


Yet we must remind ourselves that the denial of transcendental beauty 
does not preclude the creation of aesthetic beauty. Indeed out of a variety 
of both articulate and inarticulate metaphysical backgrounds aesthetic 
beauty has been generated. For example, Joyce considers aesthetic beauty 
to be an end in itself, but nonetheless accepts the criteria of the beautiful 
developed by St. Thomas. Camus rejects being in favor of becoming, but 
holds that beauty, though not a transcendental, carries the promise of a 
living transcendence. 

Thus to maintain that beauty is analogous is to insist that it is a tran- 
scendental. But such a procedure demands a reading of aesthetic beauty, 
conditioned by a presumption in favor of Divine Beauty. It is no accident 
that St. Thomas’s most significant statements on beauty are in his com- 
mentary on Dionysius’ De Divinis Nominibus. Beauty so divined must 
needs be transcendental. If there is to be beauty in the aesthetic object, 
then aesthetic beauty must in its own way and under its own peculiar con- 
ditions participate in and point to transcendental beauty. 

One cannot quarrel with this conclusion, based as it is on the premise 
that, “the beauty of anything created is nothing else than a similarity of 
Divine Beauty participated in by things, so that the existence of all things 


11 Jbid., p. 341. 


12 J. Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, Meridian Books, 
New York, 1955, p. 126. 


18 [bid., p. 127. 
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derives from Divine Beauty.”14 But one can wonder whether, apart from 
a prior recognition of beauty as a transcendental, aesthetic beauty as such 
lends itself so readily to such a reading. Joyce and Camus are indeed both 
witnesses to the contrary, that beauty need not be considered a transcen- 
dental. 

On the other hand to allege that despite themselves a Joyce or a Camus 
is really a believer in transcendental beauty, would be both false and 
dangerous. First, because it would tend to ignore the seriousness of an- 
other man’s affirmation and to annex to the Thomistic tradition those 
whose views of reality are in radical opposition. Secondly, because it would 
tend to obscure the possibility that at other levels some common agree- 
ment on the problem of beauty might be reached. 

What then are the possible grounds upon which some agreement might 
be reached by these diverse views on the nature of beauty? We have 
already seen that to analyze the constituents of the beautiful, even accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, is not necessarily to agree on what beauty is, but per- 
haps the poetic act itself, or what Maritain calls ‘ creative intuition’, may 
serve as a suitable starting point. In Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, 
Maritain has suggested some pertinent directions along these lines. Yet 
we should reflect that a grave difficulty arises here, for we cannot approach 
the poetic act except through the works of an author. This entails the 
problem of disentangling the various threads of significance peculiar to each 
author which may cloak whatever common affinity for beauty authors may 
have with one another. Still it is conceivable, that despite metaphysical 
differences, there is a common element in the poetic act itself, recognizable 
as such and explanatory of their common concern with beauty. 

Another possibility may lie in the fact that poets generally in their com- 
mon concern for beauty are, in an age devoid by and large of metaphysical 
certitude, guardians and creators of a value, namely, beauty, whose portents 
are charged with spiritual significance. What is the basis for this common 
concern with beauty? A variety of approaches may be suggested—the 
physiological, the psychological, the sociological, even the metaphysical. 
But can it be that the human condition itself is the basis of their concern? 

What is meant by the human condition? The term ‘human condition’ 
refers to the situation in which man finds himself, beset by the implacable 
forces of nature and history. It is within this context that man seeks to 
realize himself. It is against these forces that man seeks to assert his 
being. Plato long ago recognized this compelling need for self-immortali- 
zation, not only by physical generation, but by aesthetic generation, that 
is to say, by the creation of beauty. . 

What does this imply, if not that in the face of oppressive nature the 
human condition must be alleviated, and that from the vise of history man 
must be extricated. Modern man may indeed be an alienated man, but 
the poet serves to remind him that the human condition can be made 
bearable and offers him hope, if not a solution for his alienation. Con- 


14§t. Thomas, Commentary on the Pseudo-Dionysius’, De Divinis No- 
minibus, cap. 4, lect. 5. 
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fronted with the misery of the human condition all great creators in art 
have at least known how to create what nearly all historic reformers have 
failed to create, beauty, a value which permits man to experience some 
form of transcendence suited to the exigencies of his being. 

I am, however, quite willing to acknowledge that the ultimate grounds 
for a solution to this vexing problem are metaphysical. For beauty to be 
truly meaningful and to achieve its full significance, it is essential that 
beauty be properly grounded in a doctrine of being such as that of St. 
Thomas. But nonetheless I feel constrained to point out, that to begin 
with the premise that beauty is a transcendental is to obscure the current 
issue. Rational discourse is impossible without some commonly accepted 
starting point. Whatever the starting point be, it cannot be the assumption 
that beauty is a transcendental, for if it is, then at least with Joyce and 
Camus discourse must cease. 


Dr. James P. Retry, Jr. 


Immaculate Heart College 
Los Angeles 





Division D: Morat Ann Poxitica, PuiwosopHy: George C. Remy, Chairman 
Problem (a): Maritawn on Education for Freedom 


The first part of this paper asks what Maritain means by “freedom of 
expansion.” The second asks what he means by “ philosophy in a Chris- 
tian state” or condition. The third and last main part asks what Mari- 
tain takes to be the relation between the two, between freedom of ex- 
pansion as he sees it and philosophy in a Christian state as he sees it. 
The three taken together amount to a compound problem. Does Maritain 
hold one and two and three as we here expound them? When we have 
gone so far and seen that he does or perhaps does hold any or all of them 
as asserted in this paper, what—some one may care to ask—is the truth- 
value of Maritain’s positions, and the possible use-value of them? 

First, about freedom of expansion. Freedom itself in man has two mo- 
ments, two manifestations. There is freedom of choice which is the power 
to act or not to act, to act in this way or that. This freedom of choice 
is of course native to mankind. Any normal man has it and uses it. 
Maritain is so far from belittling it that he defends it with charm and 
power, saying that it is basic and that it is initially and inevitably pos- 
sessed by a spiritual nature such as man’s soul. 

The other moment of freedom, in contrast, is not initially or inevitably 
possessed, but is to be won. It is an object of conquest, and the achiev- 
ing of it is a major portion of the assignment given by nature to both 
person and society. What is this second moment or manifestation of 
freedom? Maritain has several names for it, of which the most frequently 
used is freedom of autonomy. If for the present we call it freedom of 
spontaneity—a Maritain word for it—we have taken a step toward seeing 
what it is. This freedom of spontaneity admits many degrees, beginning 
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with the spontaneity of the electron which turns “ freely,” as we say, 
about the nucleus, to and beyond the spontaneity of the grass growing 
“freely ” and the bird flying “ freely,” which means obeying above all the 
internal necessities of their natures. When freedom of spontaneity has 
crossed the threshold of spirit and is the spontaneity of a developing and 
above all of a developed spiritual nature, it is freedom of autonomy and 
of independence. 

In man, we may speak of the first freedom and the second freedom— 
of initial and inevitable freedom, and of won or achieved freedom. A man 
can use the first and never come to the second freedom. A bad man has 
the first, but not the second. The good man, the just man, and most of 
all the saint has the second; but of course the second, like the first, is 
had in various degrees. That is, one man says yes or no with greater 
effectiveness and makes freedom of choice more evident than does another 
man; and the good or just man, in whom is manifest what we call freedom 
of autonomy or independence, occurs in different degrees. 

One acts freely, or he does not act freely. Here we are talking about 
freedom of choice, initial freedom. But in acting, one grows more fully 
into the form of man, one develops as man, one becomes as man and is 
perfecting himself as man—we do not now ask what “man” is—and here 
we are talking about freedom of autonomy or independence. One grows 
as man, or he does not; and it is much too obvious, in the case of 
gangsters, kidnappers, traitors and dictators, that the mere act of freedom 
of choice, though choosing is proper and good for man, is no guarantee 
of growth toward or in the form of man. 

Whatever kind and degree of cosmos and order are given, and whatever 
kind and degree of cosmos and order are to be made, the proper over-all 
assignment of man is to grow as a person within the kingdoms of persons. 
This means, in Maritain’s language, that man is to win freedom, and not 
freedom of choice, for to begin with he has that, but achieved free- 
dom of autonomy. This, too, is in some inchoate way given to begin 
with, but it has to be won in many realms, in the moral, psychological, 
social, political and esthetic realms. That is why this second freedom 
goes by any of several names: freedom of autonomy, of expansion, of 
spontaneity, of independence, even freedom of exultation and freedom in 
fulfilment. Maritain says that this freedom is exactly what the other free- 
dom, the freedom of choice, finally is for. It is in order to reach terminal 
freedom that initial freedom is given. Freedom of choice is directed to 
freedom of autonomy; but of course we absolutely could not have the 
latter unless we had and exercised the former. 

The normal healthy eye in the presence of its object spontaneously sees, 
and the intellect perfected by wisdom spontaneously understands. These 
are cases of spontaneity: because the powers are such, they spontaneously 
and naturally do such. That is the way with man’s love-power or will 
when perfected by freedom of fulfilment or autonomy. Hence on occasion 
Maritain calls it freedom in repose. It is as much like God’s love-power 
or will as in man this power can be. It tends spontaneously to the good. 
The saint is the perfect examplar of this achievement, of this freedom of 
autonomy. He loves spontaneously, because of what he now is, and with a 
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freedom-necessity akin to the love-acts of the just in heaven. But so 
long as we are in transit this fulfilment occurs in us in the most varying 
degrees, and any man, operating any little time truly as man, has achieved 
it to some degree. 

In social and political life, justice is the first large necessary installment 
on it, and charity and friendship—justice, charity and friendship backed 
by equipment and power and in our time, by technology and finance and 
industry—are the great perfecting factors. To suppose that we exercise 
freedom of choice merely for freedom of choice is one error, the liberal and 
individualist error—for example in Rousseau and Kant; the other error, 
the “imperialist or dictatorial,” sees freedom of autonomy itself as a type 
of transitive action, for the sake of material economic achievement and the 
realization of power—for example in the Nazi and the Communist forms, 
with the dream of Leviathan dominating the earth. 

Next, about philosophy in a Christian state. The question here is not 
the question of philosophy as an essence, but of philosophy in a particular 
condition or state. It is yet better put, I feel sure, in terms of the man 
or the age philosophizing. A man never philosophizes as an essence, nor 
does an age. Man or age philosophizes as an individual, and in these 
particular, concrete, existential conditions, because that is the only way 
that a man or an age exists. The existential conditions make a difference, 
above all the total condition of knowledges and beliefs in person and age; 
e.g., the knowledge possessed and beliefs held from science and history. 
To suppose they make no difference is to suppose that man philosophizing 
operates in a vacuum, himself only an essence, his thinking only an 
essence, the result, maturating of course under the general heading or 
essence “ philosophy,” but the result itself, not concrete and existential, 
but only an essence. 

Take as an example Santayana’s famous summary of John Dewey’s 
metaphysics as “short-winded” and “half-hearted.” Santayana’s point 
is precisely Maritain’s point, it is that philosophy is affected by the con- 
ditions in which it comes to be. The man or the age is particular and 
existential, not a universal or a disembodied essence. So of the man’s 
or the age’s philosophizing. I think we may put it as follows. Any real 
being is individual, and only real beings operate and produce any thing, 
such as philosophy. To use St. Thomas’s favorite word to nail down the 
given situation: being is determinatum, and therefore, he holds, its oper- 
ation is determinatum and so is its effect or result; in our present case, the 
result is philosophy. We do not get primarily an essence, but a particular 
philosophy. Like agent, like action, like result; as an agent is, so it acts, 
and “such like” are its results. Now the being or agent may be very 
complex, involving many agents, a long tradition, an age, an era. So 
we may speak of Western philosophy, or Greek philosophy, or Aristotelian 
philosophy, or Christian philosophy,—not as an essence, but as a concrete, 
historical, existential being. 

In short, Maritain thinks that one block to people’s conceiving that there 
might be this thing “Christian philosophy” comes from their trying to 
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take it as an essence and not simply as philosophy in a particular state 
or condition; or, as Maritain says, from their trying to see it in the essen- 
tial order, the order of specification and not in the existential order, or 
the order of exercise. 

The man or the age philosophizing exists and operates in advantageous 
and disadvantageous conditions; and Maritain holds, correctly or in- 
correctly, that a man philosophizing in the Christian condition or state is 
really and greatly advantaged. Let me use my own illustrations which 
have long appealed to me. I suggest that it is easier and more likely for 
a Western philosopher now, and for the whole people now—so far as the 
whole people may in this matter at least vaguely philosophize—it is easier 
and more likely for a man now and the whole age now to grasp philo- 
sophically any of the following propositions than it was for Aristotle and 
his age: 1st, that humility is a virtue; 2nd, that the love of all is a man- 
date of morals; and 8rd, that suffering and sacrifice need not be evil. 

If that is so, we would like to know why it is so; and the answer, itself 
not recondite, comes down to saying that the existential conditions make 
a difference, or that some matters believed enter, sometimes, into the 
matter-being of philosophy, though not, of course, into its form-being or 
specificity. The general formulized proposition is that Jones, believing on 
the word of God, theoretic truths A, B, C and practical truths X, Y, Z, has 
a better chance to reach a philosophical knowledge of those truths than 
Jones not believing those truths on God’s word. A like formula holds, 
of course, for scientific knowing, as Michael Polanyi says in a remarkable 
passage; the budding scientist is not hindered but greatly helped by first 
believing that Einstein has something; 1 his believing on Einstein’s word 
helps him to achieve science, but his believing is of course not science, any 
more than the Christian or Jewish believer’s belief, though it may direct 
and help him to philosophy, is itself philosophy. Something of a like 
question is raised, Maritain notes, for the poet, the historian and the 
exegete. 

So much for the first two parts of this paper, about what Maritain means 
by freedom of expansion and what he means by philosophy in a Christian 
state or condition. What does he take to be the relation between the two: 
is philosophy advantaged at all by being in a Christian state or condition 
when it is trying to get philosophical understanding—a theoretic under- 
standing and a lived, connatural understanding—of freedom of expansion, 
also called freedom of autonomy? 

Maritain is too close a follower of St. Thomas and of St. Paul to suppose 
that St. Paul’s words about the freedom of the sons of God are forever 
debarred from giving the philosopher, precisely as philosopher, any lead 
toward an understanding of freedom of autonomy and expansion. For 
one thing, Maritain explicitly says that St. Paul’s notion of freedom is 
“oan eternal beacon to mankind.”2 For another thing, Maritain himself 


1 Michael Polanyi, Science, Faith and Society. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity press, 1946, pp. 30-31. 


2 Maritain, La pensée de Saint Paul, p. 241. 
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gets better than Aristotle and Plato do the fact that, not only freedom 
of choice, but freedom of autonomy and of expansion is for all men; and 
better than Aristotle does the fact that there is such a thing as freedom 
of autonomy and expansion, and the fact that this freedom has a quasi 
infinity about it; or, as Maritain says, the fact that we can give ourselves 
with a radical generosity to the kingdoms of persons. Ideally, any philos- 
opher can know these matters, but philosophers in non-Christian existential 
conditions are less likely to know them. 

Here is another way to put this part of our problem. Maritain has long 
thought that St. Paul is throwing many ideas at him about the deeper 
meanings of freedom, throwing them directly at him and also indirectly 
and as relayed by St. Thomas. One of these major ideas is relative to 
freedom of expansion and autonomy. In both theory and circumspect 
practice, Maritain shows that he understands better than most of us do 
that philosophy depends on experience and is the work of intuitions and 
reason. Yet he says that St. Paul and theology help us to be bold and to 
shed inhibitions as regards a philosophical understanding of freedom of 
autonomy. “Theology,” he says,? “teaches us that those who are moved 
by the spirt of God, being truly the sons of God, are truly and perfectly 
free.’ That is a theological doctrine, but perhaps it is possible to grasp 
this truth believed as a truth philosophically known, and perhaps the 
believer, other things being equal, has a better chance to reach at least 
some part of it as philosophically known. On our present point, namely 
the relation, according to Maritain, between philosophy exercised in a 
Christian state or climate and a philosophical understanding of freedom of 
autonomy, Maritain quotes from St. Thomas a long passage which even 
before I saw Maritain’s use of it seemed to me a remarkable bit of philo- 
sophical doctrine on man and his freedom, though in this passage St. Thomas 
evidently moves back and forth between theology and philosophy. I shall 
read the whole without cutting, since Maritain, and Aquinas evidently, too, 
make so much of it. Here, as I suggested, the theology and the philosophy 
are said almost in the same breath; but I think that if for pedagogical 
purposes we stood each up by itself we would get a shock effect from 
how much St. Thomas thought he learned philosophically about freedom 
of autonomy by beginning with the word of God about this freedom as 
reported by St. Paul. 

The following are the words: 4 


We must observe that the sons of God are led by the Holy Spirit, 
not as though they were slaves, but as being free. For, since to be 
free is to be the cause of one’s own actions, we are said to do freely 
what we do of ourselves. Now this is what we do willingly: and what 
we do unwillingly, we do, not freely but under compulsion. This com- 
pulsion may be absolute, when the cause is wholly extraneous, and the 
patient contributes nothing to the action, for instance when a man is 
compelled to move by force; or it may be partly voluntary, as when a 
man is willing to do or suffer that which is less opposed to his will, 
in order to avoid that which is more opposed to it. Now the Holy 


8 Maritain, Du régime temporel et de la liberté, pp. 42-43. 
4St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, iv, ch. 22. 
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Spirit inclines us to act in such a way as to make us act willingly, in- 
asmuch as He causes us to be lovers of God. Hence the sons of God 
are moved by the Holy Spirit freely from love, not slavishly from fear. 
Wherefore the Apostle says (Rom. 8: 15): You have not received the 
spirit of bondage again in fear, but you have received the spirit of 
adoption of sons. 

Now the will by its essence is directed to that which is truly good: 
so that if a man turns way from what is truly good, either through 
passion or through an evil act or disposition, he acts slavishly, inas- 
much as he is led by something extraneous, if we consider the natural 
direction of the will; but if we consider the act of his will, as inclined 
here and now towards an apparent good, he acts freely when he follows 
passion or evil habit, but he acts slavishly if, while his will remains 
the same, he refrains from what he desires through fear of the law 
which forbids the fulfilment of his desire. Accordingly when the Holy 
Spirit inclines the will by love to the true good to which it is naturally 
directed, He removes both the servitude [the heteronomy, Maritain 
says, we should say today] whereby a man, made the slave of passion 
and sin, acts against the order of the will, and the servitude whereby 
a man acts against the inclination of his will, and yet according to 
the law, as the slave of the law and not its friend. Wherefore the 
Apostle says (II Cor. 3:17): Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty, and (Gal. 5:18): if you are led by the Spirit you are not 
under the law. 


The point here is that a man, acting freely, can become a slave: and 
another man, also acting freely, frees himself, and he acts, now, not only 
with initial freedom and hardly at all with initial freedom, but with 
achieved freedom of autonomy. In other words, he goes now for good as 
spontaneously as the bird flies or the fish swims, as spontaneously as a 
living thing lives. He finally possesses and he more and more possesses 
freedom of spontaneity and fulfillment. 

What we seek altogether in our life of spirit, which is the life of intellect 
and will, is the conquest of being and of good, by attaining truths and 
values. All of which conquest, says Maritain, opens our minds and lives, 
enlarges them and “situates them in freedom and autonomy.” This we 
can do, but can scarcely do, as secularists and pagans. It seems that we 
need also to be led in mind and will by the Spirit, in order to come to a 
profound philosophical grasp of nature itseli—at least it would appear 
so when we notice how many distinguished men, from Kant through Sartre, 
deny or at least spurn nature. In our present context, what we want to 
come to is a philosophical grasp of will which, as Aquinas says, is “a 
nature,” and of free will or initial freedom, and again of terminal freedom 
or freedom of autonomy. All this the philosopher as philosopher, and 
in a pagan climate, can do. But Maritain thinks that the philosopher in 
a Christian climate has a better chance to do it. For Maritain, it is at 
best a confusion to say that we are being educated fully in freedom and 
yet are not being educated to know God; and a confusion to say that 
though we do not know God and the word of God we are growing to a 
full maturity in the knowledge of freedom and in a lived, connatural 
mastery of freedom; just as for Maritain, it is at best a confusion to 
think that we could be knowing and loving God without a knowledge 
and love of freedom. 

Leo R. Warp 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Division D: Mora & Potitica, PHwosopHy: Grorce C. Retuy, Chairman 
Problem (b): The Threat to Academic Freedom 


I say, then, that it is a matter of primary importance in the cultivation 
of those sciences, in which truth is discoverable by the human intellect, 
that the investigator should be free, independent, unshackled in his 
movements; that he should be allowed and enabled, without impedi- 
ment, to fix his mind intently, nay exclusively, on his special object, 
without the risk of being distracted every other minute in the process 


and progress of his inquiry, by charges of temerariousness, or by warn- 
ings against extravagance or scandal. 


Cardinal John Henry Newman, 
Christianity and Scientific Investigation 

To define academic freedom and to delineate its exact extent is no easy 
task. Like many a moral problem, it involves synthesis of numerous his- 
torical and social facts, the abstraction of proximate principles of action 
and a more than human prudence in applying such principles to the exist- 
ing situation. These are talents and virtues beyond the actual accomplish- 
ments, often beyond the ability of professional philosophers. Perhaps we 
are not to blame. Political prudence and patience with respect to histori- 
cal details require, in the order of exercise, a disposition and training which, 
while not opposed to the search for speculative first principles, are, at the 
very least, quite different in outlook and aim. But the philosopher’s at- 
tempt to bring forth certain basic principles of the practical order, even 
where his empirical justification relies more upon intuitions that arise from 
social concern rather than scientific analysis, is perhaps a worthy endeavour. 
In the vast proliferation of articles, books and pamphlets written within the 
past ten years on the subject of academic freedom, the absence of precision 
and clarity in the principles justifying an often sincere and accurate practi- 
cal conviction would offer sufficient grounds for philosophical “ interven- 
tion” even where the philosopher is not fully armed with empirical 
weapons. The obligation of the Catholic philosopher to consider such 
questions as the rights of education in relation to society and the state, the 
relation of religious belief and theology to academic freedom, would appear 
to be at hand. For the current threat to the academic freedom of secular 
universities must not find the Catholic teacher unconcerned simply because 
his own institution is “safe.” Further, some of the most intelligent and 
ardent champions of academic freedom today are sincerely convinced that 
Catholic educational institutions either enjoy no such freedom whatsoever 
or possess a freedom greatly restricted in scope. 

Accordingly, I should like to approach this subject with a distinction that 
appears to be of fundamental importance, that between freedom from 
external interference in the work of teaching and learning and an interior 
freedom which one might define as the unlimited access, on the part of 
teacher and student, to an intellectual heritage upon which discovery and 
discussion may be based. 

Certainly the state has some function with regard to education. It may 
require that certain courses be taught in the university when the common 
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good of political society so demands. The state may very well require that 
mathematics be taught somewhere and at some time, but it can in no way 
prescribe the very truths that are to be taught in such courses. Its pre- 
scriptions remain exclusively in the order of exercise. Specification of the 
object proceeds from the very science itself; or better, the knowledge of 
the essential connection of properties with subject is required to conform 
to the real object and to it alone. The slightest attempt to tamper with 
objects on the part of the state is a crime against the natural light of 
intelligence in which alone all probative evidence is resolved. Such prac- 
tises, whether they originate from a facist regime, the Kremlin, over-en- 
thusiastic devotees of capitalism and free enterprise on boards of trustees, 
over-zealous members of religious groups or private agencies of self- 
appointed custodians of the public interest, are nothing short of attempts 
at perversion of the natural order in things intellectual. By aggravation 
and by external pressure they not only destroy the academic peace and 
calm so necessary for scientific objectivity, but they attempt to reach into 
the innermost recesses of the speculative intellect to manipulate its findings, 
to obscure its light and to destroy its spontaneous freedom. 

But if the state does enjoy certain rights with respect to the control 
of educational institutions, i.e., with respect to the establishment or discon- 
tinuance of programs of instruction, the question may be asked on what 
principle such a right is founded. If we admit the proper end of civil 
society as the attainment of an immanent morality on the part of its 
members, and if, as in most societies, such an end is greatly facilitated, 
if not made possible, by the use of practical technological achievements, 
then whatever educational means conduce to this effort will be within the 
jurisdiction of governmental authority. Pure mathematics is a requisite 
for mathematical physics, which is a requisite for engineering, and society 
needs engineers. The common good demands, then, that there be available 
a sufficient number of such theoretical courses at educational institutions. 
But their content, what is to be taught as true, lies completely outside of 
political jurisdiction. 

The same principle holds with respect to those positive sciences, some 
knowledge of which is essential to the art of governing and being governed, 
such sciences as sociology, political science, psychology, anthropology. Here 
we are concerned with certain technical instruments of the political art 
which is, in turn, subordinated to political prudence. 

But this right of the governing body touches upon only a very small part 
of the university curriculum and views it under the aspect of its immediate 
technical utility. If we hold that the primary aim of the university is the 
development, or at least the initiation, of the habits of the speculative 
intellect and a consequent contribution to the common good of speculative 
knowledge,1 it becomes difficult to see the role played by the state in 


1A point ignored by Russell Kirk in Academic Freedom, who conceives 
of intellectual development purely along the lines of individual personal 
perfection. There is a sense in which truth taken as a whole is the result 
of collective effort throughout all of human history. Cf. Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, Book II, Chapter 1. 
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relation to such a transcendent aim. The aim of political society is a moral 
one and immanent at that.2_ The aim of the university is essentially specu- 
lative, transcending the order of the goods of this life and enabling its 
bearer to share somewhat in the nature of ultimate happiness. The ques- 
tion remains whether the establishment of an entire intellectual com- 
munity, that is with exclusively speculative ends, is in any way the func- 
tion of political society which aims only at a life devoted to the exercise 
of moral virtue. 

It is by no means evident that the content of speculative knowledge has 
any profound effect upon the moral life of the individual or society as a 
whole. Universal truths lack motive power in the eliciting of human 
actions? and this is true even of the general principles of moral science 
itself. In contrast to the appropriate instruments for the development of 
the moral virtues, such as the knowledge of natural law, life in the family 
and in the community, and the gift of grace, speculative knowledge is of 
little or no use* The speculative intellectual habits are by no means 
necessary for the life of virtue, nor do these habits in their very essence 
demand a previous achievement of sanctity.5 One might cite innumerable 
instances in human nature of the unhappy union of intellectual genius and 
moral depravity. But when it is a question not simply of an analysis of 
the relation of the virtues but rather of the relation between the active 
and contemplative life, when it is a question of a state or condition of 
being,6 then the love of the good and the total moral structure that it 
implies are of paramount importance. If, as St. Thomas states, the motive 
force that propels us towards contemplation is our love for God and our 
neighbor, then the moral virtues will be indispensable in terms of the 
human dispositions required for entrance into that state.7 The violence 
and impetuosity of the passions is a primary hindrance to the devotion to 
speculative pursuits, and so there is a very real sense in which, at the level 
of existential demands rather than in the definition of essences, we pursue 
speculative truth well only to the extent that we are good men. 

Conversely, although the intellectual virtues are defined in their very 


2 As contrasted with the transcendent moral aim of the Church which 
concerns the relation of creature to Creator in terms of a final enjoyment 
of eternal happiness. 


8 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book VI, Chapter 2, 1139a35. 


4 This holds with respect to the actual achievement of the life of virtue. 
But the principles of ethical science are grounded in such speculative truths 
as the rational nature of man, the existence of God, etc. Cf. In Octo Libros 
Politicorum Aristotelis, L. VII, Lect. 2. A governing body may prescribe 
in general that the speculative foundations of morality be taught, but here 
again the content of such teaching lies beyond political authority. Further- 
more, in a pluralistic society lacking philosophical unanimity, authoritative 
enforcement of the teaching of a particular philosophical system would 
constitute a violation of individual conscience of the citizen. 


5 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. 58, A. 5. 
6 Jbid., II-II, Q. 81, A. 1, ad 5. 
7 Ibid., Q. 180, A. 2. 
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essence only in relation to objective truth and independently of the good 
of man, the active use of these virtues falls under the direction of appetite. 
“We use science and the other intellectual virtues,” states St. Thomas, “when 
our will so commands.”8 It would follow from this that there are certain 
virtues of the moral order that regulate, not simply by way of disposition 
but in an essential manner, the very use of reason. It would be difficult 
to delineate these virtues and to show their relation to intellectual recti- 
tude, but there is at least one clear case in St. Thomas of a moral virtue 
that is essentially connected with the intellectual life. In its primary func- 
tion, studiousness (studiositas) is a part of temperance and, like the virtue 
‘of sense appetite, aims at restraint of natural desire.® But the natural 
desire involved here has as its object, not the physical goods that sustain 
the individual and the species, but the good of knowledge which is truth. 
And in the case of this virtue, it is not so much a matter of avoiding intel- 
lectual gluttony, a vice indeed from which most learners are exempt, but 
rather of positive right direction “in applying the cognitive power in this 
or that way to this or that thing.”19 As an example, let us grant that 
logical science, possessed as a virtue, essentially involves the ability to 
select the type of proof appropriate to the science in question—one does 
not seek mathematical rigor in literary criticism nor self-evidence in the 
principles of theological reasoning. But what, if not a moral virtue whose 
object is the intellectual good itself, will guarantee that the actual exercise 
of intellect will not occur contrary to this virtue? It is, in short, a case 
of what we today term “ intellectual honesty,” the analysis of which may 
very well reveal an entire system of moral virtues relating to the intel- 
lectual life and guaranteeing its faithful application.11 

If, then, the moral virtues of both the active and contemplative life are 
related to the pursuit of speculative knowledge (the one by way of dispo- 
sition, the other by way of use), would it not follow that the moral attain- 
ments of an academic community might have some effect upon society in 
general in fostering its moral growth, in serving as an exemplar for the 
formation of such virtues as honesty, courage in the face of difficulties, 
patience, justice, and in providing the ideal of a life dependent upon mate- 
rial goods only to the extent that they further more ultimate spiritual 
aims? It is thus that institutions of learning, in addition to furnishing the 
needs of a complex technological society, enter into the very fabric of the 
moral common good. From this point of view, such institutions may not 
be of absolute necessity. But their desirability would seem to be beyond 
question, and if the legislator in establishing the academic community no 
longer explicitates such moral utility, it is nevertheless within his uncon- 
scious intent. 


8 De Virtutibus in Communi, A. 12, ad 15. 
9 Summa Theologica, II-II, Q. 166, A. 2. 
10 Jbid., ad 2. 


11In relation to communication of knowledge by the teacher, as con- 
trasted with its interior possession, the virtue of truth would have a special 
relevance. Cf. Ibid., Q. 109, ad 3, fi. 
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Until recent years, and especially at the level of public-school instruction, 
this intimate link between the moral and the intellectual life assumed a 
perverted form in society’s demand upon the teacher to conform to a fixed 
blue-print for the formation of sanctity, in reality nothing more than a 
rigid code of social mores of puritannical origin. Today the distortion of 
an essentially sound principle receives another form in the assumption that 
the moral integrity of the academic profession is contingent upon the 
holding of certain “ orthodox” positions in the fields of political science, 
economics, history and philosophy, which convictions alone can guarantee 
the perpetuation of existing forms of government and economic practises. 
Whether the impetus towards such conformity comes about as a result of 
psychological pressure exerted by a society at large fearful of its own 
political vitality, whether it stems from the influence of special economic 
interests, or whether it is the net effect of legislative investigation into 
subversive academic activities and the establishing of special loyalty oaths 
for the teaching profession, such a tendency reveals the attempt of an 
extra-academic body, in the interest of moral utility, to specify the very 
objects related to the search for truth. Thus the confusion between the 
morality of the active and contemplative life threatens to destroy the free- 
dom of scholarship and teaching—the right to arrive at conclusions on the 
basis of evidence and rational method alone. This is not to claim that all 
members of the teaching profession are paragons of studiousness. It is 
simply to say that the specific moral failing of intellectual dishonesty is not 
confined to the upholder of a special political or economic theory, and that 
his fault can be judged only by a group familiar by long experience with 
and training in the proper methods of the science involved and who are 
motivated by the concern for truth unhampered by short range utilitarian 
interests. The case of the faculty member discovered to be a member of 
the Communist party offers no special problem other than directing our 
attention towards a re-examination of his professional integrity, with the 
possibility of a favorable judgment by no means excluded. Membership 
in an organization dedicated to indoctrination and distortion of truth can 
reasonably lead us to suspect professional incompetence, but to conclude 
to such conviction, without examination of the individual case by a group 
of professionally qualified peers, is pure injustice. The reasoning of Sidney 
Hook that ideas are plans of action and that, therefore, intellectual com- 
mitment to a political ideology that demands distortion of natural truth 
ipso facto involves the committed to the practise of such intellectual sub- 
version, assumes a metaphysical link between belief and action foreign to 
both the scholastic conception of the prudential order and to human experi- 
ence itself. Between the simple entertaining of an idea involving no issu- 
ance in action and the efficacious belief which is the conclusion of practical 
reasoning, there lies an area of sincere conviction perfectly compatible with 
non-activity along practical lines. The reasons for such ineffectiveness in 
the latter case may be accidental, but very often it occurs by virtue of a 
natural reason and conscience sufficiently strong to escape the demands of 
total political commitment. Consistency has never been the outstanding 
characteristic of human nature, and to argue, as does Mr. Hook, from the 
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universal—the clearly stated academic aims of international Communism— 
to either the guilt or unreliability of every American party member in 
academic life, is to conceive of ethical science as involving no more than 
the subalternation of particulars to universal. Such a device saves a good 
deal of time and effort, but when justice is at stake, it is well to be 
equipped with something more than formal logic. 

The questions of the necessity of legislative investigation of subversive 
activities in American universities, of the desirability of special loyalty 
oaths for teachers, cannot be answered by purely philosophical means. 
But it is of importance to call attention to the grave threat to academic 
freedom that is involved whenever an extra-academic political authority, 
even when acting in a legal manner, seeks indirectly to determine educa- 
tional policy, to prescribe what shall be taught and to establish standards 
of professional fitness. Despite the vociferous and articulate opposition of 
many individual teachers and the courageous stand of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, there is ample evidence that in no few 
colleges and universities there exists a widespread atmosphere of over- 
cautiousness and fear with respect to the expression of what might be con- 
sidered unpopular views. Such an atmosphere may in the end prove more 
damaging to the unconstrained collective search for scientific objectivity 
and its communication than the handful of conspiratorial professors who 
have not yet managed to accomplish the ruin of the intellectual vitality 
of American youth. 

But the threat to academic autonomy may proceed not only from im- 
moderate and over-zealous legislators but from an exaggerated notion of 
the role of institutions of higher learning in maintaining the particular 
economic and political structures in which they exist. That there is a 
genuine relationship between higher education and political society accord- 
ing to which, as Aristotle remarked, “the citizen should be moulded [by 
education] to suit the form of government under which he lives” 12 can- 
not be denied. But this obligation of the university is fulfilled essentially, 
as noted above, by the teaching of such subjects as history, economics, 
political science, civics and sociology which furnish the technical knowl- 
edge necessary for intelligent participation as citizen or ruler within a par- 
ticular type of society and government. Further, the ruling body, in the 
event of a general decay of political morale when it stems from a failure 
to recognize the basic principles upon which the spirit of democracy is 
founded, may require that the schools share in the revitalization of society 
by calling attention to the intellectual and spiritual heritage upon which 
political democracy rests.13 But only the deepest sort of pessimism would 
attempt to justify the exercise of this right of government in our day, and 
it may very well be maintained that as long as higher learning remains 
faithful to the ideals of truly liberal education, such interference will never 
be necessary. In any event, in either of the above cases, the rights of 
society relate to exercise in the establishment of such courses of instruc- 
tion, in no way to the specification of their content. 


12 Politics, Book VIII, Chapter 1. 
13 Cf, above, note 4. 
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This distinction between the orders of exercise and specification can, 
however, be abused to defeat the very ends of academic freedom. Boards 
of trustees may use their supervisory power, not to coerce the teaching body 
to slant its findings towards positions furthering their own interests, but to 
systematically eliminate from the faculty any member who maintains 
divergent political and economic views. Even ignoring the fact that such 
a position degrades the teacher to the level of hired propagandizer, one 
may ask whether under such conditions a university any longer exists. No 
one would question the right to organize an instructional community to 
further the practical aims and beliefs of those who establish it, but an 
explicit policy of refusal to hire those of different conviction thereby 
brands such a group as non-academic. The freedom of teacher and student 
is not the freedom to sell one’s services elsewhere or to buy in a different 
market (education is not, after all, a commercial venture), it is the right 
to teach and learn in an institution dedicated to the discovery and dissemi- 
nation of truth regardless of its acceptability to special interests. If the 
sincere believer in democracy and capitalism on the board of trustees can- 
not consciably agree to employment by the university of a professionally 
competent socialist, then the trustee has no choice but to hand in his 
resignation. He is no longer concerned with university education. 

Such intellectual coercion, whether on the part of boards of trustees, 
legislative investigators or society at large relates to external forces that 
impinge upon academic freedom. Are there forces at work within institu- 
tions of learning themselves, that perhaps more effectively stifle the free 
inquiry of intelligence? Interna! forces that limit speculative research and 
communication are much mor difficult to discover especially at a time 
when attention is directed to the enemy without. They are many and 
varied, as Russell Kirk points out,14 ranging from the misdirecting of edu- 
cational aims involved in confusing vocational and professional training 
with the liberal arts, to such a fact as the inadequate salaries paid to pro- 
fessors which does so much damage to academic dignity and prestige. But 
leaving these aside, let us examine one such danger, primarily in reference 
to Catholic colleges and universities where it presumably exists to a great 
degree. 

Sidney Hook and Robert MaclIver, two of the most articulate and de- 
voted champions of academic freedom, are both convinced that the ideal 


of free inquiry and instruction is incompatible with denominational edu- 
cation, 


Of course in Catholic institutions, the Church dogma is the decisive 
matter. There is no academic freedom in Catholic colleges and were 
Catholics to constitute a majority of the population, education would 
in all likelihood lose its secular character.15 

When we speak here of academic freedom, we must not limit ourselves 
to the viewpoint of any one faith, for we must think of the university 
as such, the university as first and foremost an association of scholars 
for the advancement and spread of knowledge, with no doctrinal com- 
mitments other than a loyalty to the course of knowledge. Any theo- 


14 Academic Freedom, pp. 161-172. 
15 Heresy Yes, Conspiracy No, p. 220. 
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logical commitments postulated by an academy of learning from this 
viewpoint constitute a limitation of academic freedom.16 


We are once more confronted with the age old question of the relation of 
faith and reason, and while it is true that in these two areas the diverse 
methods of investigation are sharply distinguished, it is undeniable that 
religious conviction does have restrictive consequences upon purely rational 
scientific inquiry. The Catholic philoso, her cannot even interiorly attempt 
to demonstrate that God’s existence cannot be known by the light of 
natural reason or that the human soul is not immortal, and the Catholic 
social scientist is guided (like his non-religious fellow scientist) by moral 
goals and ideals in the very selection of relevant facts. It is more than 
useless to attempt to point out to those who exclude revelation as a valid 
mode of knowledge that freedom is in fact increased when we no longer 
attempt to prove the impossible and that some truths given by revelation 
are still open to philosophical proof that relies only upon the most rigorous 
methods of rational inquiry. More convincing than such arguments would 
be the undeniable evidence afforded by religious institutions of higher 
learning of a wide diversity of philosophical and theological opinion occur- 
ring within agreement upon fundamental first principles together with such 
a lively employment of merciless logic in disputing the conclusions of both 
faith and reason as was exhibited in the late middle ages.17 

On the whole, such intellectual vitality at the university level of Catholic 
education simply does not exist. Where in our courses of religion are the 
daily disputations described by St. Thomas concerning the Trinity and 
other articles of faith which we may investigate “not because of doubt, 
but for the sake of understanding, manifesting and confirming the truth.” 18 
Are we afraid of scandalizing the weak and simple-minded, that is, the poor 
undergraduate? In that case, St. Thomas tells us, we need only remind 
him that no doubt is involved but that we are simply searching for argu- 
ments for truth19 So much in present day college religious instruction is 


16 Academic Freedom in Our Time, p. 287. The example advanced by Mr. 
Maclver is particularly inept. The inability of the religious social scientist 
to recommend birth control clinics as a remedy for overpopulation does not 
mean that “one possible conclusion from the facts is ruled out in advance.” 
Such a conclusion does not derive from the facts of social science as such 
but from moral theology and natural ethics, where it is a question of posing 
legitimate means for the attainment of the common good. I trust that 
Mr. Maclver would not consider it a limitation upon the academic freedom 
of the non-believing social scientist that he is constrained by law and 
conscience from recommending the extermination of the old and disabled 
as a solution to the problem of overpopulation. 


17 Richard Hofstadter, The Development of Academic Freedom in the 
United States, Chapter 1, “The European Heritage.” 


18 Responsio ad Fr. Joannem Vercellensem de Articulis XLII, Art. 32. 


19 Responsio ad Lectorem Venetum de Articulis XXXVI, Art. 22. “... 
sicut aliquando contingit quod aliqui simplices audientes etiam de his quae 
sunt fidei, disputari in scholis, credunt ea ratione de his disputari, quasi 
dubitetur de fidei veritate. Sed in tali casu posset disputans ad hanc 
opinionem amputandum protestari quod disputaret non propter dubita- 
tionem de veritate, sed propter inquirendam veritatis rationem.” 
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predicated upon the assumption of the poverty of the student’s faith and 
intelligence, and the number of our graduates who have never read a line 
of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. Bernard and the properly theological part 
of the Summa Theologica are legion. Interior freedom of inquiry, teach- 
ing and learning are non-existent when the theological heritage that fur- 
nishes the very object is ignored. 

In the case of philosophical inquiry and instruction, the situation is 
somewhat different. St. Thomas Aquinas, whose doctrines constitute the 
philosophical heritage of the Church, are openly expounded and received, 
and at the undergraduate level the original writings are often employed. 
What is almost altogether ignored, however, is what one might refer to as 
the heritage of error available to Christian thinkers. When Cardinal New- 
man states that “the errors of some minds in scientific investigation are 
more fruitful than the truths of others,” he is simply recalling a tradition 
of intellectual tolerance whose first defender is Aristotle himself. 

Grounded in the virtue of intellectual humility, this tolerance stems from 
a two-fold value of such a heritage. If, as Aristotle contends, the acquisi- 
tion of integral and total truth is the work of many minds over many 
centuries and not the attainment of a single individual,2° then there is the 
obligation to give careful hearing and evaluation even to those opinions 
that at the time appear erroneous. Only the assumption of individual 
infallibility would warrant the rejection of any doctrine whose truth is not 
immediately evident. In a passage that strikingly reasserts the well-known 
passage from Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Cardinal Newman states, 


. it is not often the fortune of any one man to live through an 
investigation; the process is one of not only many stages, but of many 
minds. What one begins, another finishes; and a true conclusion is at 
length worked out by the co-operation of independent schools and the 
perseverance of successive generations. This being the case, we are 
obliged, under circumstances, to bear for a while what we feel to be in 
error, in consideration of the truth in which it is eventually to issue.?1 


And speaking of the representative of a true university, 


If he has one cardinal maxim in his philosophy, it is that truth cannot 
be contrary to truth; if he has a second, it is, that truth often seems 
contrary to truth; and, if a third, it is the practical conclusion that we 
must be patient with such appearances, and not be hasty to pronounce 
them to be really of a more formidable character.22 


The heritage of error, then, embraces those truths which, because of our 
subjective weakness, simply appear to be errors. To deny to them the 


20“ The investigation of truth is in one way hard, in another easy. An 
indication of this is found in the fact that no one is able to attain the 
truth adequately, while, on the other hand, we do not collectively fail, but 
everyone says something true about the nature of things, and while indi- 
vidually we contribute little or nothing to the truth, by the union of all 
a considerable amount is amassed.” Metaphysics, Book II, Chapter 1. 


21“ Christianity and Scientific Investigation,” in On the Scope and Nature 
of University Education, pp. 254-255. 


22 Ibid., p. 241. 
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respect of our personal inquiry, to cut off their authors from the educa- 
tional curriculum, is to succumb to an intellectual arrogance that denies 
both human fallibility and the relation of the individual to an intellectual 
community that extends throughout human history. 

But what of error which we clearly know to be error by virtue of reason 
and the philosophical wisdom of the Church? Is there not an analogy 
here between St. Augustine’s notion of sin as misdirected love and the idea 
of error as a misplaced assent to truth? As the will cannot desire evil 
except under the aspect of good, so intelligence by its very nature assents 
to error because it dimly perceives, in however distorted a fashion, some 
truth to be involved. Thus error, in spite of itself, reveals the contrasting 
truth more clearly. Further, involvement in error is not incompatible with 
powerful exercise of intelligence and from such instances we may learn 
much. As Aristotle states it, 


It is just that we should be grateful, not only to those with whose 
views we may agree, but also to those who have expressed more super- 
ficial views; for these also contributed something, by developing before 
us the power of thought.?3 


Again, shall we hesitate for fear of giving scandal to immature minds? 
St. Thomas does not think so, rather he suggests that a knowledge of 
opposing positions will produce better students of philosophy. 


. . Sometimes, as happens in disputations, we can consider something 
in a speculative manner only, without the will’s being moved in any 
way by what we are thinking about.?4 
The hearer must be able to judge of what he hears. Just as in legal 
matters one cannot judge without hearing the arguments of each party, 
so whoever would hear philosophy will of necessity be in a better posi- 
tion for judging [the truth] if he hears all arguments advanced in the 
manner of doubting opponents.25 


Our universities do not yet possess the calm confidence of a Cardinal 
Newman that “error is like other delinquents; give it rope enough, and it 
will be found to have a strong suicidal propensity.” We must, as he says, 
“not only give the error rope enough, but show it how to handle and 
adjust the rope,” 26 lest we become what a Catholic must not be, “the 
nervous creature who startles at every sound, and is fluttered by every 
strange or frightful appearance which meets his eyes.” 

From this point of view, there is little enough of interior academic free- 
dom within Catholic colleges and universities. We are unfortunately in 
too many instances still operating under the assumption that the primary 
goal of higher education is the development of religious piety with its 


23 Metaphysics, Book II, Chapter 1. 
24 Responsio ad Joannem Vercellensem de Articulis CVIII, Art. 89. 


25 Commentarium in XII Libros Metaphysicorum, L. III, Lect. 1, no. 342. 
Further, there is the fact that a demonstration unable to answer the diffi- 
culties advanced by opponents falls short of scientific perfection. 


26 Op. cit., p. 246. 
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consequent careful shielding of the student from any sort of intellectual 
contamination. But if such interior freedom does not exist, it is at least 
(contrary to Mr. Maclver) intrinsically possible, and there are grounds 
for believing that its most perfect form can occur only within the frame- 
work of a unified religious and philosophical view whose very richness of 
content occasions plurality and diversity and whose certitude is so soundly 
established, whose instruments of research are so sharply developed that 
we may tolerate error without fear. For the liberating power of certitude 
is the foundation of academic freedom. 


JouRNET KAHN 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





Division E: History or PuitosopHy: JAMES H. Ross, Chairman 


Problem (a): Some Historical Origins of Rationalism in Catholic 
Philosophy Manuals 


Introduction 


From one point of view, the topic for discussion here this afternoon, 
“Some historical origins of rationalism in Catholic philosophy manuals” 
may seem to be a variation of that old, old problem, “ Which came first 
—the chicken or the egg?” Did the manuals grow out of rationalism or 
did the rationalism we are talking about blossom out of the manuals? 
Since the matter cannot be left in vague and general terms and with such 
wide limits, let me, then, attempt two things: first, a brief sketch of the 
chronological framework in reference here, and then, secondly, a descriptive 
analysis of what I mean by rationalism. 

And since there is a discussion period scheduled at the end of this read- 
ing, in which it will then be your opportunity to return this barrage 
beginning to fall on your—for the moment, silent—batteries of questions 
and objections, I think it is only wise and. prudent right now to throw 
up a barricade to which, if necessary, Dr. Schmitz and I can retreat later 
on for shelter. Therefore, let us admit from the start that “ rationalism ” 
is a loaded word and that the line between discussing the characteristics 
of rationalism in a given manual and seeming to hurl an accusation of 
rationalism at a particular philosopher-author is difficult to draw and hold.t 


1 Father J. F. Donceel, 8.J., for instance, objected to a reference I made 
last year in these proceedings (Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, XXIX (1955), 125) to his Philosophical Psychol- 
ogy (New York, 1955) and protested emphatically against being ranged 
among rationalistic authors of textbooks. We seem to agree in rejecting 
rationalism and essentialism but are in basic disagreement concerning what 
should be substituted for rationalism. In fairness to him, then, let me 
point out that there are other passages in his book than those which I 


cited which he considers as the opposite of rationalism. Cf. Donceel, 
op. cit., 144, 233-235. 
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But at any rate, we beg to make this initial assertion that we are not 
calling names, we are not making accusations or trying to create guilt by 
association.2 What we wish to do is simply to raise the question and 
suggest a possible answer as to the presence of rationalism in contemporary 
Catholic textbooks of philosophy. We are opening discussion, not closing 
it; we sincerely believe it is a worthwhile problem. 


I 


As a chronological limitation, then, to the historical origins here con- 
sidered, the years 1750 to 1900 contain enough chicken-and-egg sequences 
to occupy our attention without requiring any more ultimate answer as to 
which was first before 1750. Roughly, this is the period which began when 
the influence of Christian Wolff was at its zenith or a bit beyond, and 
ended with the so-called Thomistic revival of the late nineteenth century 
well established and developed. This one hundred and fifty year period 
under examination—from 1750 to 1900—falls quite naturally into three 
divisions. The first fifty years can well be called Wolffian; the second 
period, from 1800 to 1850, furnishes considerable ground for the appellation. 
Cartesian, and in the concluding third, 1850 to 1900, the revival of Thom- 
ism is the distinctive feature, without, as is also the case with character- 
istics of the other periods, being exclusively and in sole possession of the 
field of philosophy manuals. 

To begin with the period in which most of our current textbooks are 
directly rooted, it is enough to say that since there are so many copies 
of these late nineteenth century manuals extant and available, there is 
no need to pause here on details. As for the first half of the last century, 
approximately from 1800 to 1850, the philosophy manual menu, as far as I 
can discern, was predominantly Cartesian in its origin and flavor, and this 
group of manuals need not detain us either, since the Cartesian tradition 
is definitely a separate subject of study, definition and discussion as well 
as being an influence against which the Thomism of the late nineteenth 
century in general was a reaction.® 

Perhaps you are beginning to wonder if I am trying to present a solution 
to the chicken-and-egg sequence problem simply by killing all the chickens! 
But this is more of a sorting-out process than a sheer matter of liquidation, 
and as a result we are left with the period from 1750 to 1800 as a focal 
center for our study of historical origins. 

There are two reasons why I think that those fifty years from 1750 to 
1800 are, to change the metaphor, the principal seed-plot of whatever 


2A counter accusation to which we might be subject is that of “dog- 
matic empiricism ”; it is empiricism, it might be said, because the starting 
point is sense experience; it is dogmatic empiricism because the whole 
nate of metaphysics is “introduced surreptitiously ” somewhere along 
the line. 


3“ Cartesian” here is used in the sense of that peculiar evolution from 
Malebranche and other successors of Descartes which resulted in such 
manuals as [Joseph Valla], Institutiones philosophicae auctoritate DD. 
Archiepiscopi Lugduensis ad usum scholarum suae diocesis editae (6 vols., 
Bassani, Remondin, 1817). 
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rationalism exists in present-day philosophy manuals, understanding, of 
course, that the line of inheritance for the most part runs through the 
manuals of the period immediately preceding our own, that is, the manuals 
of 1850 to 1900. 

First of all, the most prominent manuals are definitely tied into the 
rationalism of Christian Wolff and the new style he inaugurated in text- 
book arrangement and format. Secondly, it seems to me, many if not 
all of the manuals of the period 1850 to 1900, that is, many of the manuals 
of the Thomistic revival, in reacting against the predominant Cartesianism 
of the first half of the century, 1800 to 1850, and, as usual, left free by the 
Church as to how they carried out the directives of Leo XIII on returning 
to St. Thomas, found themselves either by accident or by design, depend- 
ing on the manuals of 1750 to 1800 for considerable doctrine and orientation. 

In fact, it seems that many of the authors of the Thomistic revival, in 
their lack of contact with a tradition really stemming from St. Thomas 
himself, credited the rationalistic manuals of the late eighteenth century 
with a Thomistic content and meaning, which credit, de facto, was an his- 
torical error Thus, against Cartesianism, materialism and chaos, some 
philosophy textbook authors identified rationalism with Scholasticism to 
the extent that the revival of Scholastic philosophy involved a revival of 
rationalism. They decided that the Wolffian manuals of 1750 to 1800 were 
reliable guides in the perennial task of Scholastic philosophy itself—that 
of being ever ancient yet ever new; they read St. Thomas into a frame- 
work furnished by rationalism so that the hand seemed to be the hand of 
Thomas but the voice was that of Wolff and for many years this synthetic 
product received the blessing intended for the elder son! 5 


4A further dimension to this situation appears when it is realised that 
the rationalistic manuals of Wolff and the Austrian Jesuits had made a 
distinct break with the old Peripatetic philosophy of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century. This break was not purely arbitrary. In no 
way was it malicious, and, indeed, in many ways, it was quite necessary. 
The world had moved on, not only beyond St. Thomas and the Middle 
Ages, but also beyond decadent Scholasticism and the hodge-podge of 
sense and nonsense which had collected under the label “ Peripatetic.” 
Thus, again, in the absence of historical studies such as we enjoy today, 
and without an unbroken tradition of Scholastic philosophy at hand, 
manual authors of the middle and late nineteenth century could easily 
miss at first many of the consequences of a revival of St. Thomas, and 
while faced with the practical problem of speaking the language of their 
own generation they tried not to speak in an historical vacuum. 


5 These manuals, therefore, were at least twice removed from the source 
to which they sought return: immediately preceding them was a block 
of Cartesian textbooks as the immediate cause of reaction. Beyond them 
were the manuals of rationalism viewed as already having been a re- 
action for the better against the decadence which in turn had preceded 
them in “ Peripateticism”. A further point of difficulty in reaching 
St. Thomas might be indicated in the wide-spread acceptance of Capreolus, 
Cajetan and John of St. Thomas by some nineteenth century Thomists 
and of Suarez by others as the authentic voice of St. Thomas. Cf. George 
Klubertanz, 8.J., “ Being and God According to Contemporary Scholastics,” 
The Modern Schoolman, XXXII (1954), 1-17. 
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Let us instance a few examples. Using the death of Wolff in 1754 as a 
point of departure, there are two groups of Catholic philosophy manual 
authors who produced their textbooks in the last half of the eighteenth 
century. These writers were imitators of Christian Wolff rather than suc- 
cessors.6 They fall into two main groups. One group is composed of 
German Jesuits who produced their textbooks in the years between the 
death of Wolff and the Suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773. In 
the event that any of my hearers, remembering that this is the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of St. Ignatius, suspect me of injecting a 
little free publicity here, let them notice that I am introducing the mem- 
bers of the Society as villains in the piece. To the Jesuits present I offer 
this consolation, that at the time, the Dominicans did not seem to be in 
the textbook business on a very large scale at all,7 and that the Fran- 
ciscans constituted the second large and important group who finished 
out the century as imitators of Wolff. 

Also, may I point out that the successors of Wolff in the non-Catholic 
university world were certainly a factor in the spread of his influence, and 
his success in leading the textbook parade cannot be laid entirely at the 
doors of Jesuit and Franciscan imitators. But I think that an analysis of 
the references and a comparison of format, arrangement and doctrine of 
the manuals in subsequent centuries clearly indicates that it was mainly 
through these late eighteenth-century Jesuit and Franciscan textbook au- 
thors that our recent and current manuals came under that influence of 
German rationalism which makes itself felt even in this, our century. 

By way of further detail and in concluding this brief sketch of the 
framework proper to the historical origins, the following bibliographical 
data can be drawn from a study recently made of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason and its use among these authors.8 Including a few examples of 
transition from the old Peripatetic format to the new method made popular 
by Wolff, the Jesuit manuals of 1750 to 1800 may be arranged chronologi- 


6 This distinct is important as indicating that I am conscious of real 
differences between rationalism in its original historical sense and the 
rationalism reflected in Scholastic works. Chronologically, the successors 
of Wolff were both contemporaries with and subsequent to the master, 
while the imitators we are interested in at least published their manuals 
after the death of Wolff. 


7 Two famous Dominican manuals of the time were Antoine Goudin, O.P., 
Philosophia iuxta inconcussa tutissimaque D. Thomae dogmata quatuor 
tomis comprehensa. (3 vols. Editio novissima. Orvieto, S. Pompei, 1859- 
60 (first published in 1671)) and Salvator Maria Roselli, O.P., Summa 
philosophica ad mentem Angelici Doctoris St. Thomas Aquinatis. 3 vols. 
Rome, Pussinelli, 1777. For the influence of these manuals on the Jesuits 
of the nineteenth century Thomistic revival cf. Bernarino M. Bonansea, 
O.F.M., “ Pioneers of the Nineteenth-Century Scholastic Revival in Italy,” 
The New Scholasticism, XXVIII (1954), 1-37. 


8 John Edwin Gurr, 8J., The Principle of Sufficient Reason in Some 
Scholastic Systems, 1750-1900 (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, St. Louis 
University, 1955). 
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cally in two groups for the two decades from mid-century to approximately 
the time of the Suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773. On the basis 
of first publication dates and prescinding from any over-lapping of later 
editions, the decade from 1750 to 1760 included manuals by Anthony Erber, 
Joseph Redlhamer, Berthold Hauser, Michael Klaus and Gaspar Sagner® 

The more important, that is, the more totally Wolffian, writers appeared 
from 1760 to 1773. Of these, Paul Mako de Kerck-Gede (1723-1793), 
Benedict Stattler (1728-1797) and Sigismond Storchenau (1731-1797/98) 
are classic, and they continued after 1773 to write and publish new editions 
of their earlier works which appeared without the designation, “8.J.”, after 
their names, a practice rendering identification somewhat confusing.10 
Between 1773 and 1800, the works of other ex-Jesuits, such as Horvath, 
Monteiro, Unterrichter and Zallinger, are also in circulation. 

Franciscan manual writers who reflected the current of the times in the 
second half of the eighteenth century include the Conventuals, Herman 


Osterrieder (1719-1783), Laurentivs Altieri and Joseph Tamagna (1747- 
1798) 11 


In general, it must be said that these manuals are to be judged in the 
context of the concrete historical situation in which they found them- 
selves; they should not be condemned in view of any easy abstractions 


® Antonius Erber, S.J., Cursus philosophicus methodo scholastica elucu- 
bratus (3 vols., Vienna, J. Trattner, 1750-1751); Joseph Redlhamer, SJ, 
Philosophiae tractatus primus seu philosophia rationalis ad praefizam in 
scholis nostris normam concinnata. Philosophiae tractatus alter, seu meta- 
physicam, ontologiam, cosmologiam, psychologiam, et theologiam naturalem 
complectens ad praefixam etc. (2 vols., Vienna, J. Trattner, 1755) ; Berthold 
Hauser, SJ., Elementa philosophiae ad rationis et experientiae ductum 
conscripta atque usibus scholasticis accommodata (7 vols., Augsburg, 
J. Wolff, 1755-1758) ; Michael Klaus, 8.J., Prima ac generalis ‘philosophia, 
seu metaphysica quinque partibus comprehensa: doctrina primarum veri- 
tatum, ontologia, cosmologia, psychologia, et theologia naturalis (Vienna, 
J. Trattner, 1775); Gaspar Sagner, SJ., Institutiones philosophicae ex 
probatis veterum, ‘recentiorumque sententiis adornatae in usum suorum 
dominorum auditorum. Tractatus III, Seu Physica (Prague, Academy 
Press, 1758). (This bibliography and that of the following notes are 
arranged according to chronological appearance of the manuals.) 


10 Benedict Stattler, S.J., Philosophia methodo scientiis propria explanata 
(6 vols., Augsburg, M. Rieger & Sons, 1769-1772); Sigismund Storchenau, 


S.J., Institutionum metaphysicarum libri IV (2 vols., Editio altera, Venice, 
J. Trattner, 1772). 


11 Herman Osterrieder, O.F.M.Conv., Metaphysica vetus:& nova, logicae 
criticae nuper editae tanquam pars altera adjuncta, usibusque philosophiae 
tyronum sic accommodata, ut hi, solis istis duabus partibus mediantibus, 
etiam sine physica ad SS. theologiam aut jurisprudentiam absque difficultate 
ascendere valeant (Augsburg, M. Rieger, 1761); Laurentius Altieri, 
O.F.M.Conv., Elementa philosophiae in adolescentium usum ex probatis 
auctoribus adornata (3 vols., Editio tertia, Venice, T. Bettinelli, 1779) ; 
Joseph Tamagna, OF.M.Conv., Institutiones philosophiae (3 vols., Editio 
secunda, Rome, P. Junchius, 1780). 
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like “rationalism” versus “empiricism” or “Thomism”.12 They are 
no exception to the fact that the negative influence of theology and a 
tradition of realism will always hold Scholastic authors to at least a 
spontaneous existential reference in philosophy. But I do think that there 
are certain objective characteristics of these manuals which can support the 
judgment that they were rationalistic. Let me then, in conclusion, present 
what appear to me to be the objective characteristics of rationalistic 
manuals of philosophy. 


II 


Clearly, we are not understanding rationalism here in that wide sense of 
the absolute sovereignty of human reason with the accompanying discredit 
of revelation, faith and the Church which has such consequences for religion 
and apologetics. Rather, what is meant by rationalism is something much 
more restricted in scope, something that can and did fit within the frame- 
work of belief in God, acceptance of revelation, and a life of faith. I mean 
by rationalism something philosophical, a theory of knowledge, an ideal of 
methodology, a system of metaphysics. 

There are, it seems to me, three levels at which an examination of 
rationalism and its influence on a particular manual can be made: First, 
there is the level of format, the external structure of the textbook; 
secondly and somewhat deeper, the theory of method guilding the in- 
trinsic arrangement and sequence of matter, and, finally, the basic meta- 
physical core of starting point and object which inevtiably involves the 
author’s knowledge relation to existential act, whether this act of existing 
be regarded as known, as distinct from essence, as irrelevant, or as down- 
right impossible of incorporation into a system. While it is true that 
probably no one manual, past or present, would be a perfect example at 
all three of these levels, still, the attempt to use a “ pure position” as an 
aid in specifying the philosophy in question and thereby to find a syste- 
matic way through areas in which there is a great mixture and cross blend 
of method and doctrine certainly seems legitimate.13 


12 Of these Jesuit and Franciscan imitators of Wolff it is only fair to 
say that in the whole they maintained a kind of static tension between two 
tendencies natural to their position. In one direction lay Kant and the 
German Idealists, while in the other we find Locke and the French sensa- 
tionists. I do not think they escaped the dichotomy they had inherited 
from Wolff between necessary reasons of the essential order and the lack of 
necessary reasons in the brute facts of the existential world. However, 
while making the metaphysics of Wolff pretty much their own, they yet 
refused any concession to the consequences which Kant found inherent 
in the position; while cognizant of the reality of the concrete singular and 
the value of sense knowledge of the real so important to Locke and the 
Empiricists, they were yet unable to integrate it as an element in their 
system. 


13 Discovery of certain characteristics of rationalism at one level does 
not necessarily mean rationalism is present on another; and neither does 
absence from one level augur absence from another. Each manual must be 
examined individually before judgment is made; very few, if any, can be 
classified as thoroughly rationalistic in all respects. 
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A 


Rationalism then as a characteristic of philosophy manuals may better 
be described than defined. But if we begin at the surface and work in- 
ward toward the core, the first sign to meet the eye is that of format. 
Generations of manual authors followed Wolff in this regard and strove 
to concatenate link after link of definitions and demonstrations derived 
from clear and distinct concepts, bringing the chain into focus by number- 
ing in arithmetical succession the paragraphs and the divisions, and even 
setting off parts and whole by indentations of the page margins and 
use of a variety of print forms.14 Historically, this was a distinct break 
with the old “ Peripatetic” organization of the manuals; perhaps also it 
was the predecessor of the arrangement according to formal theses num- 
bered in sequence and concentrating on definitions and syllogistic demon- 
strations. The “Thesis system”, incidentally, does not seem to have 
developed extensively in a formal way until the middle of the last century. 


B 


Below these surface features of format is a second level of characteristics 
which guide the more extrinsic manifestations of rationalism. This is the 
theory of method which is committed to geometry as to an ideal, and 
views metaphysics, for instance, as a geometry-of-being wherein deductive 
intelligibility reigns supreme. This application of scientific method, that 
is, mathematical method, to philosophy follows one basic law: each single 
item of the manual’s chain of propositions and deductions must be treated 
at that particular spot in the process of system-building where it could 
be understood and demonstrated from the preceding established demon- 
strations. What is particularly significant about this crucial law is that 
invariably the meaning of being itself follows an analysis of principles and 
a distinct concept of the possible. For many Thomists this seems to be 
a contradiction, that is, the science of being really prescinds from being 
or takes being for granted, or, in other words, the meaning of being is 
derived from an analysis of essence and then, according to a beautifully 
logical theory of method and procedure, is imposed on the individual 
beings, the cabbages and kings, which may at times come within the range 
of sense experience. 

Thus in Wolff and many of his imitators, the technical definition of 
philosophy as a cognitio rationis eorum quae sunt vel fiunt is a generic 
definition which somehow is true of both a knowledge of existents and of 
non-existents, i.e., the possible, and which becomes specifically applicable 


14 The use of “ Ontology ” and “ Theodicy ” as titles for metaphysics (the 
philosophy of being) and natural theology (the philosophy of God) may 
be another “sign” of rationalism, although “'Theodicy” did not become 
popular until the nineteenth century. Some authors attempt by definition 
to clear away the Wolffian vestiges from “ Ontology ”; but it is strongly 
impregnated with the implications of a genus and species relation between 
the parts of philosophy. This implication is hard to dispel and the term 
has never become really Thomistic. 
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to each division of philosophy according to the type of being under 
examination—God, man or matter—and the possibilia involved which yield 
rationes to serve as the basis for further reasoning.15 Later, under the 
impact of Locke and of the empirical sciences, the reality of empirical 
data and the sensible existents of experience was heightened, but the 
systematic failure to incorporate this reality into an existential union with 
the realm of the rational was fatal to rationalism. It was also fatal to 
philosophy in those cases where philosophy and rationalism were consid- 
ered identical; rejection of rationalism meant a repudiation of all its 
philosophical forms whether generic or specific, so that metaphysics, 
psychology and natural theology were judged unreal and false in pro- 
portion as the rise of the new science focused attention more and more 
on empirical realties. 

To some, this geometric ideal may seem quite desirable as a goal to 
be achieved in the format and method of textbooks in metaphysics. In 
fact, among the reasons advanced in praise of philosophy as a discipline 
belonging to Liberal Education we sometimes find an appeal to its mind- 
training function: the need for clear definitions as starting points, the 
logical concatenation of thesis following thesis and the whole experience 
of deductive thinking. But one of the difficulties with this conception of 
philosophical discipline becomes apparent when its proponents are asked 
to explain just what added advantages accrue to this kind of philosophy 
over and above those already present in Logic and mathematics. 


C 


Just as an examination of format leads inward to a theory of method, 
so also does the theory of method draw us deeper toward the metaphysical 
heart of rationalism. Actually, there are many points in the format as 
such or in the manual as a concretization of methodology where openings 
into the underlying strata of metaphysical insight can be made. But 
let us note only a few. 

1. First of all, when one thinks carefully about what is involved in the 
geometrical ideal of method, the suspicion begins to form that there is a 
very dangerous assumption underlying the whole commitment, namely, 
that these are univocal intelligibilities with which the mind deals in its 
philosophical activity, philosophical now in the sense of metaphysical. 
Ideas to be clear and distinct in the rationalistic sense must be univocal 
ideas, universal ideas, and there is no place in this business-like enterprise 
for what appears to be the fuzzy and difficult content of analogical con- 
ceptions in constant need of adjustment according to the kind of in- 
telligibility being grasped. 

2. Secondly, this underlying assumption of univocity to the exclusion of 
analogy in the methodology of rationalism is itself involved in another 


15 For a study in contrasts on this point in general (without any name 
calling!) compare the following: Henri Renard, 8.J., “ What is St. Thomas’ 
Approach to Metaphysics,” The New Scholasticism, XXX (1956), 64-83 
and Joseph Owens, C.SS.R., “A Note on the Approach to Thomistic Meta- 
physics,” zbid., XXVIII (1954), 454-476. 
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key-piece of rationalistic theory, that is, the lack of balance between the 
part played by the mind and the contribution made by the object in the 
act of knowledge. In its early and extreme forms this aspect of rational- 
ism received classic expression in the distinction made between the realm 
of the rational and that of the singular existent, between the eternal and 
necessary principles of the mind and the empirical experience of the data 
yielded by the concrete, sensible and singular object. This distinction 
seems rooted in that dichotomy of the universe inherited from Descartes 
through Leibniz; its psychological counterpart in Wolff in his famous 
division of man according to sensitive and rational faculties and of 
philosophy, psychology for instance, into empirical and rational. 

When combined with the univocity of universal being necessary for clear 
and distinct ideas, that is, universal ideas, this distinction thus supports 
the methodological division of metaphysics itself into the genus, general 
metaphysics or ontology, and the species, special metaphysics, again 
divided into parts, (a) cosmology (unheard of, as Wolff says, in the 
Schools), (b) psychology and (c) natural theology. 

3. The dichotomy inherent in this distinction between rational and 
empirical in psychology or the philosophy of man, or even between genus 
and species in philosophy as a whole, automatically forces those who hold 
the position into an attempt at healing the breach between these segments. 
This brings us to a third consideration of the core of rationalism: the 
use of “ principles” as a way out of dichotomy. For Wolff and his early 
imitators, but with variations which we cannot follow in detail here, 
Leibniz had provided an outline of the way out when he applied two 
built-in principles which God had installed in the mind, the Principle of 
Contradiction and the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 

These principles were more intuitional than deductive and serve as the 
given of the rationalistic mind generating its own data and starting points, 
since the sensible world of empirical experience is incapable of yielding 
such and there are no “ experiential moments” of any value to rationalistic 
system builders. Later, more realistic rationalists, let us say, grant to the 
world of sense experience some status as a point of origin for the rational 
intelligibilities needed for a philosophy of being and man. But it is a 
timid realism and the ultimate source of first principles is within the 
realm of the rational, that is, the realm of the mind—more specifically, 
within the concept, which upon analysis yields a content whose necessity 
and universality is guaranteed because of the mind itself and the way it 
knows, that is, conceptually, that is, with a universality and a necessity 
which escapes the contingence and singularity of the sensible object by 
belonging to a realm distinct from it. 

Sometimes this process is explained in terms of an analysis made of the 
concept of being which yields the principle of contradiction, which, in 
turn, guarantees the principle of sufficient reason and thereby the mind 
can put itself in possession of the principle of causality which by definition 
expresses a necessity and a universality the world of sense experience 
itself is incapable of yielding. Other explanations in the manuals during 
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the past two hundred years have emphasized the part played by judgment 
and have drawn heavily on St. Thomas’ explanation of the habit of first 
principles, applying this, however, to principles which it seems doubtful 
St. Thomas himself ever had in mind as such, for instance, causality and 
sufficient reason. 

This is not to deny that there may be principles now formally enuntiated 
which are not found formally stated in St. Thomas. In fact, some manual 
authors, keenly aware that philosophy is not a closed circuit, a completed 
enterprise, point out the contribution which Leibniz or Wolff may have 
made to progress and development in metaphysics. I am not quarreling 
with this. But perhaps it would save considerable confusion if such 
authors would clearly indicate that at this point rationalism has made a 
contribution to the development of Scholastic philosophy or Thomistic 
metaphysics. 

But what I am interested in seeing discussed is whether this combination 
of St. Thomas and rationalism, no matter how elaborately explained or 
ingeniously integrated, has really absorbed the empirical data of experience 
into the realm of the rational. More fundamentally still, are these ex- 
planations basically a whit different from those of our predecessors on 
the basic assumptions, namely, (1) that there is an irreducible dichotomy 
between rational intelligibility and sense experience and (2) that the first 
need is for principles by which enough universality and necessity can be 
bestowed on the sense object whereby it can be grasped, understood and 
integrated into the system as “ being”, “ causing” and so on. 

4, Perhaps it is moving too fast and leaving too much unsaid, but for the 
sake of discussion at least one more point can be made. Basically, this 
need for principles and the ultimate rationalistic concept of philosophy 
as a “science of principles” in this narrow sense of the word, goes back 
to a theory of judgment whereby the mind ultimately asserts existence of 
the contingent, the empirical, the sensible realities of concrete human ex- 
perience only when their inclusiveness within a system of a priori intelligi- 
bilities is possible. In other words, by the use of principles, the mind finds 
a motive for judgments of existing contingents whose a prior proof 
escapes us. 

But this theory of judgment, or this practical use of principles in 
philosophy (I am not saying every rationalist, every scholastic with 
rationalistic borrowing, has such a theory, although I would like to ask 
how he can logically escape commitment to it)—this conception of philos- 
ophy as a science of principles in turn would seem to be founded on an 
analytic theory of truth, that is, on a conception of the true as an identity, 
a@ connection, between subject and predicate that becomes evident by 
analysis; truth is demonstrable by analysis because the predicate is in- 
cluded in the subject. Hence, in those cases where this insight into 
the a priori identity of subject and predicate is not possible, then, by 
means of “ principles,” the identity can be asserted, that is, judged to be. 
In brief, it seems to me that the basic question to decide lies right here, 
and it is a question which can be phrased in terms of existential act. 
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Is it not true that rationalism is that orientation of manual format and 
theory of method in philosophy which rests on the basic assumption that 
philosophy is a “science of principles” because principles must function 
in place of existential act, which is excluded from the meaning of being 
when the rationalist defines it as that which is or can be? In other 
words, the ultimate basis for pointing out a metaphysical difference be- 
tween Rudolph, the red-nosed reindeer, and the one which is really 
escaping the wolves somewhere in Alaska this afternoon, must somehow 
be in terms of principles furnished by the mind rather than experience of 
an existential act possessed by an object. Until the textbook manual 
commits itself in some systematic fashion to a knowledge of existential 
act in things and to the negative judgment of separation wherein being 
as being is understood, neither the concepts nor the principles of meta- 
physics can be denoted as anything more than logical in their nature or 
conceived as doing anything more than merely insuring the system as a 
whole against logical failure.16 

I think, looking back over these pages I have just read, that I made one 
mistake at the beginning. I spoke there of what I was to say as a kind 
of barrage delivered against you from whom I must expect a barrage in 
return and against which I must attempt to stand my ground. In a sense 
this is true, but in another way it is quite false. This delivery of mine 
is not an attack; it is more like an attempt to light flares, to send up a 
few Very lights and illuminate the ground we all must examine carefully 
as we walk across it. There are booby traps buried in the realm of rational- 
istic philosophy which can blow the unwary into scepticism in metaphysics 
and Fideism in theology. I am conscious that some of the flares I have 
set up here this afternoon may have sputtered and died before giving any 
light. I know that for some of you the light of your own experience and 
competence in philosophy makes my presentation seem like the flare of a 
match struck at high noon. 

But I think it is worth trying to say that in this present twentieth post- 
mid-century world of philosophy, of Catholic philosophy, of Catholic 
manual, textbook philosophy, it is supremely important that we know 
rather well the history of our format, the source of some of our dis- 
tinctions, the implications of some of our assumptions. Personally, I 
think that if more Catholic philosophers did know this, there would be a 
wide-spread change in the style and content of textbook manuals, es- 
pecially in metaphysics and natural theology. All I wish to say is that 
there is no need for debates, accusations and counter-accusations; but 
there is a responsibility on all of us to examine, discuss and analyze care- 
fully what we have in Catholic textbook philosophy, call it what you will. 


JoHN E. Gurr, S.J. 
Seattle University 


Seattle, Wash. 





16 For an example of thorough-going commitment to existential act and 
the negative judgment of separation as basic to metaphysics, cf. George 
Klubertanz, 8.J., Introduction to The Philosophy of Being (New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955). 
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Division E: History or PuHiwosopHy: James H. Ross, Chairman 
Problem (b): Natural Wisdom and Some Recent Philosophy Manuals 


Wisdom more avails than strength; for a man of prudence, the 
warrior is no match. ... The very first step towards wisdom is the 
desire for discipline, and how should a man care for discipline 
without loving it, or love it without heeding its laws, or heed its 
laws without winning immortality, or win immortality without 
drawing near to God? A royal road it is, then, this desire for 
wisdom ... and you must hold wisdom in honour. 


(Wis. 6:1, 18-23.) 


Royal has been the road which leads to wisdom, and roya! the figures 
who have walked along it: Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Augustine of Hippo, Anselm of Canterbury, and many others. 
These men have possessed a wisdom more sublime than that which the 
humble offices of philosophy provide. They possessed a Christian wisdom 
which alone provides the conditions for the full exercise of philosophy; 
and yet philosophy is a wisdom, a natural wisdom, a human wisdom. 
Indeed, its integrity, vitality and being is proportioned to the degree to 
which the philosophers——and even the professors of philosophy,—aspire 
to see in the exercise of their disciplines an employment of the riches and 
the power of a natural human wisdom. Without violating the formal 
purity of a philosophical discipline, metaphysical wisdom ought to be 
exercised appropriately therein. 

Father Gurr’s admirable paper has set forth the origins of rationalism 
in our manuals, has provided some examples of this rationalism, and has 
especially noted certain philosophical positions which are characteristic 
of that influence. Surely I will not have misconceived my task if I draw 
the special problem of rationalism in our manuals towards the general 
topic of our convention: the role of philosophy in the Catholic liberal 
college. We may be able to suggest the nature of the influence of rational- 
ism upon the teaching of philosophy, and by awakening an interchange 
of ideas give to each other new insights and perspectives in our com- 


mon task. 
* * * kK 


As a convenient and timely ground for our discussion I will speak for 
the most part about some philosophy manuals which have been used as 
under-graduate text-books in American colleges from about 1940 until 
1955. I will refer above all to those full series (from Logic to Ethics) 
which are the work of a single author. I recognize that these manuals 
were not intended to “teach philosophy” by themselves. What pre- 
cisely was their aim? It was bold and difficult—to present a division of 
philosophy with general completeness and with systematic brevity. These 
demands seem to conflict. Moreover, brevity may lead to intellectual 
poverty, especially where teacher or student think that the text-book 
“contains the substance of” that systematic division. And completeness 
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may force a student to take up problems for which neither his interest 

nor his experience have prepared him. He will have a shallow “ picture 

of the whole” but will have escaped the rigour of philosophical discipline 

which comes only to those who have committed themselves. Manual 

authors must take great care to avoid such a wretched distortion of 

philosophy. We shall indicate what we think is the key to this dilemma. 
x kk Kk OK 


Father Gurr has already suggested that there are rationalist influences 
present in many manuals which we are using today. When I use the 
phrase “rationalism in the manuals” the term does not, of course, have its 
original connotation: it does not mean that the manual author has ac- 
cepted the primacy of a so-called “pure natural reason” over the testimony 
of the Christian faith. The term connotes rather a much broader group 
of intellectual attitudes, of which the historical free-thinking rationalists 
are only a small and very extreme group. In this paper, then, the term 
“rationalism ” stands for an attitude toward reality whose principal charac- 
teristic is a segregation and exaltation of an abstract and speculative 
human reason and the depreciation of man’s other powers. The values 
of abstractive science enjoy an exclusive primacy; there is a rejection of 
transcendence and a restriction of all intelligibility to the finite character 
of the human subject. With this restriction the movement of thought 
ceases to be a movement which opens the subject towards the intelligibil- 
ity of trans-subjective being; and it becomes a movement which closes 
the subject upon whatever in the object may be immediately captured. 
Thought proceeds, then, by determining its object; and definition instead 
of vision becomes the term of philosophy. Passion for defining becomes 
its moving force; “ Define your terms! ” becomes its battle-cry; and the 
definitions become the channels along which thought, tempered by fact, 
is encouraged to flow. 

Once this commitment to the finite has been made the notion of order 
is qualified and becomes tidiness in knowledge and efficiency in being. 
Order acquires the attributes of human intellectuality conceived in all its 
abstract and barren purity. Often this general attitude is specified even 
more narrowly by an affinity for mathematical reasoning and mechanistic 
science. Mystery is banished; there is a demand for a type of knowledge 
which differs from the normal conditions of human knowing; there is 
adulation of modern empirio-mathematical science. These are not the 
most profound aspects of this attitude, however, for its metaphysical 
source is the spiritual crisis which European man suffered through the 
loss of the sense of being. Insensitivity to the integrity of being is the 
principal metaphysical cause of the rationalist attitude—and especially 
an insensitivity to being as potential. This loss came after and undoubt- 
edly because of European man’s severance of full religious affiliation with 
the Perfect Being. And it brought with it its proper metaphysical 
effect—the loss of the virtue of natural wisdom and its attendant order. 

* * kk * 
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Most of the manuals which are the touchstone of this paper stress the 
primordial nature of philosophy. They define it as the natural science 
of the first and ultimate causes and principles of reality. However, they 
do not always remember that such a science is by intention a science of 
being, and therefore somehow a wisdom. Now Scripture tells us that 
“wisdom reaches from end to end mightily and orders all things sweetly ”, 
and St. Thomas tells us that it belongs to the wise man to order. As 
teachers in philosophy, therefore, we are charged with nourishing in our 
students an ardent desire for, and a progress toward the acquisition of, 
the habit of wisdom. We must cultivate an intellectual propensity for 
order. But order is the effect of wisdom, and wisdom is a habit whose 
source is sensitivity to being. Without an openness to being, an at- 
tempted ‘ultimate science’ has no grounds for its own existence, no guar- 
antee of its power to order, and no claim to be a wisdom. 

Since I am examining an intellectual sensitivity to being and proclivity 
to order, my central interest is not explicit positions and doctrines but 
rather intellectual attitudes. Without minimizing the importance of ex- 
plicit philosophical doctrines, I am less interested here in determining 
what philosophical answers the student may take away with him than in 
determining what will be the manner of his intellectual approach to 
being. A proper intellectual apprehension of being is the natural con- 
tribution which philosophy can make to Catholic liberal education. The 
basic question, then, is: In what measure and ways do these manuals 
contribute to students and teachers the habit of wisdom, a facility for 
ordering, an integral awareness of being? 

* *k Oe Ok x 


In answer to this question I will delineate a characteristic and con- 
sistent attitude,—first, towards the universe of physical things; secondly, 
towards the life of man; and thirdly, towards the character of philosophy. 

Physical things are considered as facts whose value lies in their ability 
to be generalized. Ordinary things known in ordinary ways have no great 
intelligibility in them. Such a truth as “there is a solitary cloud in the 
sky this morning” is “commonplace and means little . . . but scientific 
truths have far greater value. That water, for instance, consists of one 
part oxygen and two parts hydrogen, is a truth the discovery of which 
meant a distinct advancement in human knowledge and progress, because 
it enabled man to acquire great quantities of these two useful elements.” 
If this view of knowledge is true, fully human knowledge has little value, 
and abstract generalized knowledge is really the valuable knowledge. 
The suggested value of a thing is that it may become a fact with poten- 
tiality for belonging to a group. 

A single fact is described through its mechanical properties: it has 
weight, mass, extension and the forces of attraction and repulsion, physical 
properties such as electricity, magnetism, heat, light and colour, and 
special properties of chemical affinity. Since “no one is in closer contact 


with the material world” than the laboratory physicist, it is he who gives 
the philosopher this most faithful picture of the properties of corporeal 
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essences and this “true insight into the secrets of the inner nature of 
beings.” The philosopher is “completely dependent upon them” for his 
knowledge of bodies. 

The student who has understood that the value of things lies in their 
being-known, especially in a mechanical fashion, is prepared to misunder- 
stand the substance-accident relationship. His mind has been closed to 
the offices of wisdom. The transcendental relation of essence and act of 
existing is ignored and implicitly rejected in non-transcendent things. 
A thing is identified with its formal features. Such an identification of 
thing with mechanical fact, and such a primacy of essence or substance, 
deprives things of their participation in the actuality of existence which 
is the source of their perfections. They are deprived of full intelligibility 
and therefore need the extraneous discipline of verification. This is a 
sign of their lack of intrinsic dignity; and with the loss of proper dignity 
a thing loses its power for inspiring reverence and true piety, for where 
there is no awe there is no piety. In such a view things exist to be 
classified in knowledge after they have been disciplined by self-evident 
first principles. 

Only by preparing for the location of essence, substance, and accident 
within the whole being can an author direct the student toward an onto- 
logical grasp of physical beings. If the author uses a ‘fact’ of science 
he must carefully convert it into a reality incarnate in being in order to 
nourish the light of wisdom. Such a conversion of a fact into its onto- 
logical value will reaffirm the integrity and originality of being more than 
many lectures on the analogy of being. Without this preparation the 
formal lectures in Metaphysics will not likely be grasped. When the 
student sees the integrity of being, he will appreciate the intelligibility and 
dignity in physical things; and he will see the radical independence of 
an ontological science of the physical world. He will be grateful for, but 
not enslaved to, the data of positive science. He will not describe our 
ordinary human knowledge as crude and unaided observation, inaccurate, 
incomplete and imprecise. Ordinary knowledge is all this from the point 
of view of modern science, but as a student of philosophy his view will 
be that of the sciences of being. For him, cosmological capital will not 
be only the data or facts which have been established by empirio- 
mathematical physics and its allied sciences. He will listen to other 
voices bearing other testimony,—to the poets, artists, musicians, to men 
of the soil, to historians of primitive man, even to the symbolic utter- 
ances of mystical theologians, and above all to his own fully sensible 
awareness of things. He will never be satisfied that his knowledge has 
comprehended the riches of the being of the smallest and most humble of 
physical beings. He will walk in enlightened mystery. 

Before the sixteenth century there was not, perhaps, such a need to 
emphasize the integral being of physical things. There were many think- 
ers, writers, teachers and men of action who drew attention to the sacral 
nature of beings. There were other sources of wisdom which functioned 
more fully and which were formative of a total attitude towards things, 
seeing in them their true nature as creatures and symbols of God. The 
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intellectual climate of these earlier ages was more ontological than our 
own. Very technical discussions could proceed without direct reference to 
their ontological context. Today, however, the manual author must re- 
deem the student from an impoverished attitude toward the physical uni- 
verse. If the author does not stress the fullness of things, the student 
will think it proper to discuss problems in this narrow context and will 
learn to consider and subsequently to order things within this non- 
ontological context. It is the task of the non-abstractive science of being 
that it illustrate the integrity of the real. The divisions of philosophy 
prepare for and are illumined by metaphysical wisdom which permits no 
diminution of the value and perfection of each being. 
ee Se 


What I have called the “ rationalist ” attitude may also be traced in some 
manual discussions of human life. I will point to its effects on the notion 
of human knowledge, on the use of imagery, and on the imaginative, sub- 
jective, historical and social dimensions of human existence. 

Many psychology and epistemology texts give no hint of the analogous 
forms of human knowledge. In reality human knowing is varied; in 
these manuals it is monolithic. All knowledge is presented as abstract, 
conceptual and speculative. Things are measured and actions are ordered 
by a reason more imbued with logic than with metaphysics. Some manuals 
describe knowing as the grasp and comparison of abstract, univocal ideas. 
Of course, it would be false to deny that human reason is essentially an 
abstractive faculty, for this is its proper mode of being. But it is a 
rationalist failure not to see that human reason is radically qualified in 
its operation by its synthesis with the other faculties of man. The asserted 
primacy of abstract speculative reason mutilates the nature of practical 
reasoning. One author tells us that conscience is “the same cold reason 
with which we work out a problem in mathematics—only, to be entitled 
to the name conscience, it must be engaged upon issues of right and 
wrong, good and bad, and not upon mathematical quantities.” The student, 
already lacking moral experience, is invited to misconstrue it. He may 
think that moral values can be subjected to a kind of mathematical 
calculus. Because the author has obscured the vast difference in com- 
plexity, intensity and obscurity between a mathematical problem and a 
moral situation, the student may expect ethics to provide him with a 
geometry of values. 

ee 6 6 8 


Under the brilliance of such a geometric view of knowing, the variety 
of imagery withers. With the primacy of abstractive knowledge, the 
knowing powers and things are conceived and ordered in a hollow manner. 
After all, there is no motive for enriching a quasi-independent reason by 
a careful selection of sensible species. In a world of things which are 
merely mechanical facts, and below a reason whose principal function is 
logical, the imagination of man becomes primarily spatial. It contains 
mechanical, visual imagery. In reality, however, an intellect which also 
draws upon non-visual imagery will have more intelligible instruments at 
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hand; drawing upon richly ambiguous imagery it may penetrate more 
deeply into the intelligibility of being. The intellect of the wise man, 
therefore, must not neglect to struggle for intelligibility in and through 
non-visual and even non-audile imagery,—especially in a mechanized cul- 
ture. Helen Keller has shown us how to illumine whole dimensions of 
human life. This compensating role of wisdom cultivates a prudence of 
the interior life of the sensory powers. 
* k kK Kk * 


With a proper understanding of the dignity and beauty of man’s in- 
tellectualized sensory life, the student may appreciate the intelligibility 
of human art. Unfortunately, most of these manuals may prevent him 
from intelligently estimating the role of art in human life. In addition 
to the general esteem for factuality, there is a calloused unconcern for 
artistic and aesthetic values. The imagination is described as a sensory 
power which retains and reproduces images. One author assures us that 
“only in its secondary function is it the faculty of poet and dreamer.” 
He then severely marks the limitations of this wayward faculty: it cannot 
“evoke any image except that which has somehow come from actually 
experienced sensation.” The comfortable backdrop of reality is not for- 
gotten: “Wild and extravagant as imagination may sometimes be, its 
most startling pictures are still the product of things once actually 
sensed.” No attempt is made to show the intelligibility of artistic function. 
The subtle work of the artist is described in the most mechanical terms, 
and mechanical explanations are not remarkably intelligible. “For while 
imagination can rearrange, reconstruct, exaggerate, minimize, expand, re- 
duce, commingle, cartoon and transform the sense-images and parts of 
sense-images once actually experienced in fact, it remains ever true that 
the elements of the imagination-images have actually been experienced. 
In a word, the imagination is not a creating faculty. In its first and 
fundamental service it is a reproducing faculty which faithfully records, 
retains, and, upon due stimulus, evokes the images of things sensed. In 
its secondary service, the imagination may be called a rearranging faculty.” 

os | ees 


This description, extreme but not unlike its milder counterparts, is the 
sign of yet another attitude which benumbs the proper awareness of man’s 
situation and hobbles his steps towards wise self-discipline. It reveals 
a total insensitivity towards the dynamic subjectivity of human existence. 
Now, modern men have become increasingly intent upon exploring this 
dimension of being. Perhaps the reason for this drift of modern philosophy 
towards human subjectivity is the recognition that in an industrialized 
society human nature is the last refuge and testament of the natural. 
Gabriel Marcel says that one looks desperately for a companion in a 
factory, and so too perhaps the modern man looks desperately for a 
companion and finds only his own nature, either in him or in his neigh- 
bour, in his tools, in his products, and even in his domesticated plants 
and pets. Interest in human subjectivity appears as a compensatory factor 
in a world which is devoid of any other subjects, a world of instruments 
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and artifacts. There is a sagacity in this inclination, for modern city 
environment cannot be understood unless its maker be profoundly under- 
stood. To order rightly within a man-made world, one must know man 
the maker. 

In the manuals the basis of the psychological analysis is man the actor 
or agent; but his actions are considered only in their external or objective 
phase. There is a careful, objective, sometimes mechanical examination of 
the several faculties of man, and often a salutary reminder that all these 
faculties exist in a unity of nature and being. In a general and introduc- 
tory way this is presumably what the philosopher can answer to the ques- 
tion: Who or what is man? Perhaps he could say much more, but ap- 
parently it would be knowledge of the same kind, only more intricate, 
more complex, more difficult, even more profound. The student is surely 
justified in thinking that the psychology manuals represent an introduction 
to the philosophy of man. If he is immature he may be satisfied unti! 
he is present no longer to plague us. But if maturation is accompanied 
by demands for a deep intellectual grasp of this being which is his, he 
will want to know more than the manuals tell him. And, disappointed 
in them, he will consider that philosophy is after all only a general science. 
It provides certain fundamental and broad perspectives, but he finds it 
too hard to recognize his own being in that vast and skeletal expanse. 
Once again the primacy of abstraction and the acceptance of philosophy 
as merely a universal science has raised a barrier between mind and 
reality, between knowledge and being, between student and wisdom. 

As the student becomes more deeply aware of his own being and sur- 
roundings, he will undergo basic human experiences. He may experience 
intense joy, inspiration, determination, reverence; or he may suffer frus- 
tration, disorder, a sense of limitation. These are well-springs for a vital 
philosophy of man. The experience of order offers grounds for answering 
the question, Who is man? and may lead the student to a zealous and 
meaningful study of the natural law. In moments of crisis—and what 
student’s life is without these?—he may even experience his absolute 
contingency. Of course, many students may not recognize these situations, 
and so the philosopher, shaking off the hypnosis of the laboratory, ought 
to draw upon the profound vicarious experience offered by literature, 
drama, music, art, liturgy, and history. Again we ask: Why ought the 
facts of positive science to receive a privileged and almost exclusive 
hearing? We are not hereby raising a wearisome, futile and foolish cry 
against science, but we are scoring its primacy. In a philosophical text 
there ought to be only a primacy of being. An adequate representation 
of other facets of being and knowledge besides that given by positive 
science ought to temper and deepen the wise teacher who is striving to 
lead the student to a profound awareness of the being of man. May not 

hope tell us something about the being of man? and despair? courage? 
or anger? May not the philosopher use them to describe the being of 
man, instead of tersely describing them by locating them in a kind of 
schematic catalogue of habits and passions? 


* * * * * 
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This insensibility toward the subjective dimension of human being is 
reflected in an oblivion of the ontological significance of history. Time 
is defined as successive duration, but not, to quote St. Thomas, as a 
“discoverer and sort of cooperator” in the affairs of men. In truth, we 
may call time an ingredient of human wisdom. Now, if wisdom requires 
maturity, the quest for wisdom is a quest for maturity. And young men 
may begin that quest by drinking deeply from the fount of vicarious human 
experience. Wisdom demands of history more than facts, dates and rela- 
tive time-distances; it requires the sense of the longness of life as lived 
by man. It reads in history the conditions for the ontological perfection 
of man the incarnate spirit. 

oe 


With this, wisdom reveals the deep ontological roots of the sociability 
of human being. To be sure, the social aspect of man is somehow recog- 
nized in the ethics manuals; and yet it is a kind of afterthought. For 
the psychology manuals have previously established the rational animality 
of man without any great concern for his sociality. Now, on the contrary, 
an adequate psychological account of man may not neglect his social 
relationships, though it will view them differently from the moral philos- 
opher. Recent psychology manuals have done well to insist upon the 
unity of man’s being, but what is further needed is a re-examination of 
the sources for a study of his being. One of these sources is the social 
life of man. Without assessing the moral value of his social relationships, 
man must be studied in psychology as a speaking-being, a learning- 
teaching being, a tradition-acquiring being, a curious being, an in- 
ventive being, a society-building being, a friend-making being, a God- 
seeking being, a playful being, a humorous being, and even perhaps 
a being capable of crime, war, riot and mass indifference. A true repre- 
sentation of the social obligations of man cannot be given in ethics if a 
speculative ground has not been established in the analysis of his whole 
nature. The whole man must be studied in his existential commitments, 
even though Catholics know that the existential commitments are those 
of fallen and redeemed human nature. Even in his depravities man re- 
veals his nature. If, in philosophy, we are studying human nature and 
not some unreal ‘natural man’, we need not fear being lost in a morass 
of existential conditions. On the contrary, we may lead our students to 
see in them the intelligibility and goodness which it is man’s opportunity 
to become. 

* * * Ok * 


Through the neglect of the subjectivity, historicity and sociality of man 
the student cannot become aware of the long duration of man’s cultural 
and philosophical effort. The perennial tradition of a permanent philos- 
ophy comes to mean a static body of immutable truths, called Scholastic 
Philosophy. The student realizes that there must be new application of 
old principles, but he does not realize that there can be new insight into 
old principles. He is too often encouraged to think that a doctrine defined 
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is the best key to a doctrine understood. The labour of philosophizing 
seems to him to be towards clarity of definition. 

With this unreal and fragile notion of philosophical permanence, the 
student may easily misunderstand the nature of the agreement and dis- 
agreement among philosophers. An apparently static Scholastic Philos- 
ophy seems to stand unmoved by any disagreement. Some authors 
encourage him to view differences of doctrine as trifles and quibbles re- 
served for the ‘specialists’. These same authors try to seal the student 
into a timeless intellectual world, and encourage him to rest in a supine 
and facile acceptance of indeterminate philosophical formulae. The naive 
faith in definitions and formulae implies that the context of reality is 
univocal, barren, extremely simple. If definitions are modified, the modi- 
fication admits of the same precision, and allows for more complexity 
in the context but for even less concrete and indefinable mystery. Just 
as no professor of literature would think of using the dictionary as his 
main reading source, so much the less ought professors of philosophy to 
rest their efforts on providing their students with a philosophical vocab- 
ulary. The student is encouraged to set his terminological house in order, 
to arrange his self-evident principles for ready use, and then to face the 
concrete evidential situation. He is shown how in some manner the 
definitions are located in reality; but he does not learn to describe con- 
crete situations with care and to be willing to abandon a set terminology 
when his thought moves to another context. Having abstracted the 
definition he is encouraged to think thereafter in terms of the definition 
and its principles, and not with a mind open to further intelligible in- 
sights in the evidential situation. 

Within this closed framework the erring man of the manuals is one 
who, though often learned, “simply refuses to face facts.” He befogs his 
view, is led astray, is self-contradictory. On the origin of ideas, for 
example, innatism is “ inept,” “plainly fallacious,” “sometimes fantastic ”; 
traditionalism is “ fantastic,” “manifestly out of alignment”; sensism is 
“manifestly absurd.” There is a list of the “erroneous opinions” of intel- 
lectualists like Plato and Kant. To each is assigned a “ gratuitous asser- 
tion” and a “fundamental error”, both scarcely recognizable in the original 
sources, but found evidently in previous scholastic manuals. We are told that 
St. Thomas wrote his summary Contra Gentiles to “controvert mistaken 
pagan philosophy and theology.” At best, this is only one of the reasons 
which St. Thomas gives. The fearful lack of unbiased historical investi- 
gation creates an improbable picture of the erring man as cleverly stupid. 
And so the student is quite unprepared to mect sincere and intelligent 
seekers of truth who cannot accept the philosophical conclusions which 
he has learned. He is unable to converse because he cannot speak philo- 
sophically apart from his definitions and because he cannot adequately 
conceive the problems of the “erring” man. For he has learned to think 
within the definitions which he has mastered instead of learning to think 
by means of them and sometimes without them. 

Unable to order his own intellectual life and to illumine that of others 
the student may give up a search for natural wisdom, and may turn to 
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his faith as the sole provider of wisdom. In our intellectually articulate 
society he will be poorer for the absence of philosophical wisdom. And 
he will meet with the same disappointment in the attempt to order his 
practical life intellectually. For to have moral wisdom is to have a kind 
of practical knowledge, that is, knowledge whose exigency and finality 
lie beyond itself. Now the locus in which practical knowledge comes to 
final fruition is exceedingly complex and concrete. The student will not 
acquire practical wisdom if, in addition to his lack of experience, he is 
taught to approach moral problems like a Wolffian, with speculative 
definitions and principles in one hand and the “facts of the case” in the 
other. Such a philosophical training does not provide the best instrument 
for ordering the concrete. First, it lacks the complexity of the real order. 
Second, it lacks the existential dimension of the problems; for it fails 
to appreciate urgencies and inclinations which cease to be urgent incli- 
nations the moment they are abstracted from the concrete situation. Un- 
less our philosophy is so taught as to open the intellect to the intelligible 
necessities as they are inherent in real being, it cannot provide a habit 
of speculative and practical order. 
* s+ © 8-2 


A failure of natural wisdom is caused by an inadequacy in metaphysics. 
Some of the manual authors have conceived the science of being as an 
examination of the “ highest abstract notions which are common to things.” 
It is said to be the most general systematization of the special sciences in 
their more universal aspects. It is said to treat of the “idea of being”. 
The idea of being is said to be the narrowest in comprehension and widest 
in extension, whose single thought-element is the “existible”. The “ ex- 
istible” is described as “that which is not nothing”; for, we are told, 
being expresses solely the one element common to all things, namely their 
capacity for existence. This, surely, is an approach to the science of being 
in terms of abstraction. There is a resultant primacy of essence with its 
attendant inability to provide a profound intellectual and ontological 
illumination of the real. 

Fortunately some of the newer metaphysics text-books give full emphasis 
to the ontological and non-abstractive character of the science. But to 
announce the doctrine explicitly is not enough. In order to realize the 
perennial dignity of philosophy there must be a similar reform of methodol- 
ogy, illustration and exposition. In the other divisions of philosophy, to 
the extent to which they ave incarnations of the ontological formality and 
analogous embodiments of metaphysical wisdom, there must be a radical 
reformation of attitudes, sources, examples, modes of presentation and 
argument, and sometimes even of explicit doctrine. By developing in the 
student a sensitivity for the ontological significance and value of ex- 
perienced being, by directing him toward intelligible order, by inspiring 
in him a search for natural wisdom, the manual authors will be engaged 
upon the noblest of natural tasks: instruction in the understanding and 
love of all being as the symbol and effect of Perfect Being. 


KENNETH L. ScHMITz 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 
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Division F: PHiLosorpHicaL Prostems: Luxe J. Linpon, Chairman 
Problem (a): “ Knowledge” and “Free Man” in Spinoza’s Ethics 


Spinoza’s views on freedom have more than a merely academic in- 
terest today, especially among those who are impressed by scientific deter- 
minism. In Types and Problems of Philosophy, for instance, Meade refers 
to Spinoza’s “amazingly modern” deterministic principle, quotes his 
“classic statement of the libertarian fallacy”, and points out that modern 
psychology proves his claim that ignorance alone is the cause of our illu- 
sion of freedom. The author concludes: 


The theory of the subconscious has been an unlimited source of supply 
for deterministic ammunition . . . psychology has been able to expose 
the true causes of our behavior in so many instances that Spinoza’s 
statement, shocking as it was to his century, now seems like a psycho- 
logical commonplace. 


Because the order of development of his thought is as important for 
Spinoza as the conclusions at which he arrives, this paper will follow the 
argumentation as it is developed in the Ethics. After considering freedom 
and necessity in general as it is found in God and man, it will turn to the 
manner in which man is determined by his affects, then, to the freedom 
which is attained under the guidance of reason, and, finally, to the true 
human liberty which culminates in the intellectual love of God. 


Freedom and Necessity 


Spinoza commences the Ethics with a series of definitions and axioms 
which establish the basis for his views of freedom.? Following the prin- 
ciples laid down in the treatise On the Improvement of the Understand- 
ing, he first defines Causa sui as “that whose essence involves existence ”, 
and a finite thing as “that which can be limited by another thing of the 
same nature’. Since by definition, also, that is free “which exists from 
the necessity of its own nature alone”, and necessary “which is deter- 
mined by another to existence and action in a fixed and prescribed man- 
ner,” it follows that every determinate cause is necessitated to produce an 
effect. Before entering into the formal argumentation of the Ethics, 
therefore, we are in a world of Causa sui—substance which is infinite, 


1 Hunter Mead, Types and Problems of Philosophy (New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1953, 332 ff.). Mead identifies caprice (totally uncaused 
choices) and “free” will and considers determinism to be the middle 
ground between the extremes of fatalism and total indeterminism. A 
trend away from determinism is defended in such recent texts as Harold H. 
Lovgrf Living Issues in Philosophy (New York, American Book Co., 1953, 
181 ff.). 


2 This is in accord with Spinoza’s principle that “the idea in the world 
of thought is in the same case as its correlate in the world of reality... 
our mind must deduce all its ideas from the idea which represents the 
origin and source of the whole of nature, so that it may itself become the 
source of other ideas.” On the Improvement of the Understanding 
(Elwes translation, reprinted in Spinoza Selections, edited by John Wild, 
15). This principle is frequently repeated, pp. 30, 39, ete. 
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free, existing from the necessity of its own nature alone—and finite things 
which are necessarily determined in every way? 

A further insight into Spinoza’s concept of freedom is derived from his 
consideration of God’s causality. God is efficient cause of all things that 
can fall under his infinite intellect, cause per se, absolutely first cause, and 
free. These facts involve the following truths: 1) He necessarily produces 
all things which he can produce, since all things which can be conceived 
necessarily flow from the necessity of the divine nature as properties flow 
from the definition of a thing4 2) There is no room for per accidens 
causes since the production is perfect and necessary; per accidens causes 
and chance only appear to exist to men with inadequate knowledge of the 
necessary causes.5 3) Since eternal existence pertains to God’s nature, he 
need not look to anything outside as a cause and is therefore both abso- 
lutely first and freeS 

In such a world, necessity is not opposed to freedom but only to im- 
possibility; contingency and possibility are fictions based on inadequate 
knowledge.?_ Freedom in the first cause does not conflict with necessity, 


3 Ethics I (W. H. White translation, reprinted in Spinoza Selections, 


4 Ethics I, 16-17 (Wild, 113-115). In the Short Treatise, Spinoza follows 
the classification of causes which was found in a popular manual of logic 
of the day written by Burgersdijcks; the order is slightly changed in the 
Ethics. Wolfson suggests that the argument here presented is directed 
against Herrara who held that in creating according to will and design, 
God had purposely created only a part of what is in his intellect in order 
to be able to create other and more perfect things. Philosophy of Spinoza, 
Cambridge, 1948, I, 316. 

In answering a similar argument of Maimonides, St. Thomas distinguishes 
between the natural necessity with which God loves the Divine goodness 
and the necessity of supposition which governs the eternal decree in regard 
to creation. Summa Theologiae, I, 19, 3, c; 25, 5, c. He also recognizes 
that as an analogous cause God produces effects which are necessarily 
less than himself. Jbid., 25, 2, ad 2. 


5 In the Short Treatise, this argument appears in the chapter “ On Divine 
Predestination ”. The argument, is based on the principle that “ that which 
has no cause to exist cannot possibly exist; that which is accidental has no 
cause ...if anything that is accidental has a definite and certain cause why 
it should exist, then it must necessarily exist ... which is self-contradictory.” 
Short Treatise (Wolf translation, reprinted in Spinoza Selections, 73). 


6 Burgersdijck defines a “free” cause: “Causa liber potest agere quic- 
quid, quantum et quando lubet...” and contrasts it to a “natural” cause 
which acts from necessity. Spinoza redefines freedom so that it excludes 
only external constraint. A. Wolf, Short Treatise (London, Adam and 
Charles Black, 1910), 191. 


7™“For if we do not know that the essence of a thing involves a con- 
tradiction ...that thing can never appear to us as either necessary or im- 
possible, and therefore we call it either contingent or possible.” Ethics 
I, 33, Scholium (Wild, 130). “I call a thing impossible when its existence 
would imply a contradiction; necessary when its non-existence would imply 
a contradiction; possible, when neither its existence nor its non-existence 
imply a contradiction, but when the necessity or impossibility of its nature 
depends on causes unknown to us, while we feign that it exists.” On the 
Improvement of the Understanding (Wild, 19). See also Ethics IV, 
definition 3 and 4 (Wild, 287). 
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since “true freedom is only or not other than [the status of being] the 
first cause which is in no way constrained or coerced by anything else and 
which through its perfection alone is the cause of all perfection.”8 That 
freedom is in no way based on “free will” is clear from the fact that 
will, conceived through the attribute of thought, could not belong to the 
divine nature, but is a mode, completely determined to existence.2 More 
accurately, particular acts are determined, and “will” is not a real entity 
or power but a being of reason, a universal which refers to these individ- 
ual acts.10 Hence, God’s freedom does not include the possibility of 
choosing to omit or not to omit any activity—he has actually and neces- 
sarily produced everything that he can produce in the most perfect 
manner.11 

Every possible therefore, necessarily exists either by the force of its own 
nature (causa sut) or of its causes (finite things). No freedom is found in 
finite acts or things, which are produced by causes which are necessarily 
determined to have determined effects. As a finite mode, man is likewise 
totally determined, and his apparent consciousness of freedom is ascribed 
to his inadequate knowledge.12 Ignorant of the causes of things and con- 
scious of a desire to seek what is profitable to himself, man thinks that he 
is free because he does not know the true cause of his desire. Further, 
aware of his seeking for what is good for himself, he judges all other 
things in the light of this self-seeking and terms things good or bad in so 
far as they help or hinder him. Such notions as final cause, perfection and 
imperfection, are also fictions which arise from man’s failure to understand 
the absolute perfection of nature and the eternal necessity governing all 
things.18 


8 Short Treatise (Wild, 69-70). 


9 Ethics I, 31, 32 (Wild, 127-28). “ Will and intellect are related to the 
nature of God as motion and rest, and absolutely as all natural things, 
which must be determined by God to existence and action in a certain 
manner...God cannot on this account be said to act from freedom of 
will...” 

Spinoza looks on intellect and will as instruments of God’s activity and 
supposes that final cause implies God’s acting for an end outside of himself 
to attain something he did not possess. Thus, in the Short Treatise he 
rejects any notion of a “subsidiary” or provoking cause (i.e. intellect or 
will). (67-8.) On the use of “will” as an equivocal term see Ethics I, 
17, Scholium (Wild, 116). 


10 Ethics I], 48, Scholium (Wild, 195); Letter IJ (Wild, 406). 


11 Ethics I, 33, Scholium (Wild, 129-133); Short Treatise (Wild, 68-72). 
Wolfson’s discussion of the above scholium is interesting. He quotes from 
Maimonides in support of his opinion that Spinoza is directing his argu- 
ments against the Jewish philosopher who held that a change in the divine 
decree would not entail a change in the divine essence. (Op. cit., 411-422). 
See also, Short Treatise, 53-54). 


12 This is frequently a theme in Spinoza’s arguments against freedom: 
Ethics II, 35, Scholium; Ethics III, 2, Scholium; Ethics I, Appendix (Wild, 
135-143). 


13 Jbid.; on the formation of fictions see also Ethics II, 40, Scholium 1 
(Wild, 185). 
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Identity of Ideas and Volition 


The second part of the Ethics stresses the relation between freedom and 
knowledge, and the identity of ideas and volition. Man has three modes 
of knowledge: opinion, reason, intuition. The first, opinion, gives rise to 
fictions and false ideas because it is based on inadequate knowledge de- 
rived from individual things; in so far as a man is governed by opinion he 
is a slave to external causes and suffers passions. Since both reason and 
intuition are based on adequate ideas, they are always and necessarily 
true. Reason, derived from common notions and the adequate ideas of 
the properties of things, can lead man to an understanding of the true 
causes of things. Intuition, advancing from an adequate idea of certain 
attributes of God to the adequate ideas of the essences of things, is the 
highest type of knowledge and can lead to true human liberty.14 

In his Fourth Meditation, Descartes distinguishes understanding from 
the judgment, which he identifies with the will. Freedom of will is de- 
scribed as consisting in “our having the power of choosing to do a thing 
or choosing not to do it, that is to affirm or deny, to pursue or to shun.” 


Since the will is by nature wider in range than the understanding it must 


be restrained within the bounds of clear and distinct ideas. Error arises 
from a misuse of freedom which permits the will to go beyond what is 
clearly and distinctly known.15 

Spinoza opposes any distinction between understanding and volition and 
any type of freedom of choice. The mind as a certain and determinate 
mode of thought could not be a free cause of its own actions but is deter- 
mined to each idea. The idea itself is identical with its volition—an 
affirmation of the true or false—even as the idea of a triangle cannot be 
conceived without the affirmation that its three angles are equal to two 
right angles. An erroneous assertion does not disprove the identity of 
idea and volition but simply indicates the presence of a confused or muti- 
lated idea which lacks sufficient causes to make man’s imagination waver.16 
No appetite is involved in volition; “will” and “intellect” are seen to 
be universal terms which refer abstractly to determinate ideas and voli- 
tions.17 

To strengthen his teaching on the identity of ideas and _ volitions, 
Spinoza considers four Cartesian arguments for the distinction of intellect 
and will: 18 1) Will is distinct from intellect, since the former is infinite, 
the latter finite. 2) Man’s ability to suspend judgment is a proof that to 


14 The four modes of the On the Improvement of the Understanding are 
reduced to three by combining the first and second under opinion. The 
long treatment of these modes in the treatise is a help to the understand- 
ing x the passages in the Ethics. Ethics II, 40, Scholium 2ff. (Wild, 
186 ff). 


15 Descartes, Meditations on First Philosophy (Translation printed in 
Descartes Selections, edited by Ralph M. Eaton, 131-137). 


16 Ethics II, 49, Proposition and Scholium (Wild, 196-7). Letter II, 
p. 406. 


17 Ethics II, 48 (Wild, 195). 
18 Ethics II, 49, Scholium (Wild, 198-204). 
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will and to know are distinct. 3) One idea appears to contain more real- 
ity than another but there are no degrees of affirmation and denial. 4) A 
man in the state of equilibrium must determine himself to act. 

On the basis of his theory of knowledge, Spinoza answers these argu- 
ments briefly: 1) We can not will what we do not know. Will may ex- 
tend more widely than our clear and distinct ideas, but it cannot go be- 
yond the power of perception. .“ Will” seems to be infinite because, as a 
universal term, it can be predicated of any number of individual ideas. 

2) Suspension of judgment is not due to free will but to perception. 
Man perceives that he has not an adequate knowledge of a thing and 
withholds assent; insofar as he perceives he either affirms or denies the 
existence of a thing.19 

3) The chief difficulty lies in the confusion of universals with individ- 
uals, of beings of reason with reality. The will as a universal is predicated 
of what is common to all ideas and its abstract essence is verified in each 
of them; insofar as it constitutes the essence of individual ideas, it differs 
even as the ideas differ.2° 

Briefly disposing of the fourth argument, Spinoza turns to the benefits 
which individuals and society can derive from a recognition of this iden- 
tity of ideas and volition. Such an understanding has three results: it 
teaches us that we do all by the will of God and that we become more 
perfect as we more and more understand God and strive to know him 
alone; it enables us to bear all things better, since we recognize that all 
things follow by necessity from God’s eternal decree and so we no longer 
hate or envy others who labor under a similar decree; it gives us an 
understanding of how citizens should be governed and led.21 The work 


of the last three books of the Ethics is to show how these ideals can be 
realized. 


19 Spinoza’s theory of false, fictitious and doubtful ideas plays an im- 
portant role in the On the Improvement of the Understanding. Fictions 
deal with quasi-apprehensions, falsity with quasi-judgments. “ Doubt is 
only a suspension of the spirit concerning some affirmation or negation 
which it would pronounce upon unhesitatingly if it were not in ignorance 
of something, without which the knowledge of the matter in hand must 
need be imperfect. .. . Doubt always proceeds from want of due order in 
investigation ... ” (Wild, 32). The theory of knowledge as developed 


in the treatise enables Spinoza here to give a non-libertarian explanation 
of error. 


20“ For when a thing is conceived in the abstract, as are all universal 
notions, the said universal notions are always more extensive in the mind 
than the number of individuals forming their contents really existing in 
nature.” On the Improvement of the Understanding (Wild, 30). 


21 This last ideal is developed in Spinoza’s theory of the state. Because 
men are subject to affects which surpass human power or virtue they need 
one another’s help, and to live in harmony they cede their natural rights 
and beget confidence in one another. Society then claims for itself the 
right which every individual possessed of avenging himself and deciding 
what is good and evil; it prescribes a common rule of law, promulgates 
law and supports it by penalties (not reason). Sin is disobedience which 
is punished by the laws of the state alone. Ethics IV, 37, Scholium 2 
(Wild, 320). 
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Inadequate Knowledge and Bondage 


How can man be free in a world in which everything is wholly deter- 
mined and his ideas one with his volitions? What is the nature of the 
activity which will enable him to overcome hate and envy and to lead a 
life of peace and contentment? In order to answer these questions, 
Spinoza strives to show that the problem of freedom and happiness is a 
problem of knowledge. He begins with specific definitions which control 
the discussion.22 A man is free when he acts with adequate knowledge, 
i.e. when effects are caused by his own nature alone; he is in bondage 
when he suffers, i.e. when effects, caused by inadequate knowledge, flow 
only partially from his own nature and partially from external causes, 
Man suffers sorrow and disturbance when he attaches himself to what is 
perishable; joy unmingled with sadness accompanies knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite.22 The chief aim of Parts Ili and IV of the Ethics 
is to understand the role of inadequate knowledge in causing and con- 
trolling man’s passions; Part V is chiefly concerned with the joy conse- 
quent upon the adequate knowledge of eternal essences. 

Before considering the relation of external things to human nature, how- 
ever, it is well to recall that, for Spinoza, such a term as “ human nature ” 
ordinarily indicates an abstraction, a fiction which has frequently led to 
false ideas about good or bad, perfect or imperfect. There is no true 
“human nature” by which each man’s perfections may be judged, since 
each particular individual perfectly and necessarily realizes his own es- 
sence and in no way suffers either evil or privation.24 However, two im- 
portant aspects of method justify referring to “human nature”: 1) Man 
as a part of the whole of nature is subject to the laws of nature, and the 
inmost essence of each individual is best understood through a study of 
fixed and eternal things—the laws inscribed in their natures. Thus, the 
Ethics studies the affects of man in so far as they are the results of fixed 
laws.25 2) The use of hypotheses has a valid place in the investigation of 


22 Ethics III, Definitions 1, 2, 3 (Wild, 206-7). The definitions are sig- 
nificant because they equate adequate cause, adequate knowledge, and 
“to act”, i.e. to have something follow either within or without us which 
by our nature alone can be clearly and distinctly understood. Adequate 
cause—adequate knowledge—action, then, are identified by definition; 
inadequate knowledge and passion are also equated. 


23 This is also the theme of the early portion of the treatise, On the 
Improvement of the Understanding. Sadness, fear, envy, hatred, “ all 
of these arise from the love of what is perishable. . . . But love toward a 
thing eternal and infinite feeds the mind wholly with joy, and is itself 
unmingled with any sadness...” (Wild, 4). 


24 Ethics I, 17, Scholium (Wild, 167); Ethics II, 40 (Wild, 185); Ethics 
IV, Preface (Wild, 283); Short Treatise (Wild, 76); Letter 19 (Wild, 421; 
Letter 21 (Wild, 427); Letter 78 (Wild, 471-2). 


25“ Nothing happens in nature which can be attributed to any vice of 
nature, for she is always the same and everywhere one. Her virtue is the 
same, and her power of acting; that is to say, her laws and rules, accord- 
ing to which all things are and are changed from form to form, are 
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truth. If the hypothesis is true, the mind can deduce the truth which can 
be derived from it and proceed to apt conclusions. Since it is difficult for 
human weakness to attain to the order of nature, the Ethics proposes an 
ideal “man”, a human character more stable than one’s own in order to 
aid the search.?6 

Considering the nature of man in general, Spinoza states that the mind 
is constituted by an idea of an actually existing body and that its primary 
and essential effort is to affirm the existence of that body.2? This effort, 
considered in relation to mind and body, is called desire; in relation to 
mind alone it is called will28 Mind has both adequate and inadequate 
ideas: it acts, when effects flow from the former, or suffers when effects 
flow from the latter. 

How is the mind subjected to passions by reason of inadequate knowl- 
edge? Although the body can not act on the mind, the mind’s power of 
thought is increased or diminished by the idea which corresponds to what- 
ever increases or limits the body’s power of action. The basic affects— 
confused ideas by which the mind affirms a greater or lesser existence of 
the body or of its parts—are desire, joy and sorrow.29 All three can be 
passions but only joy and desire can be actions, since only these two can 
be related to the mind in so far as it acts.3® Joy and sorrow correspond 
to the mind’s passage to a greater or lesser perfection, and give rise to 
love or hate when the imagination of an external cause is added.31 This 


everywhere and always the same...the affects...considered in themselves 
follow from the same necessity and virtue of nature as other individual 
things...Ethics III, Preface (Wild, 205-6). “It is impossible that man 
should not be a part of nature and follow her common order.” Ethics V, 
Appendix vii (Wild, 354). “The essences of particular mutable things are 
not to be gathered from their series or order of existence... this inmost 
essence must be sought solely from fixed and eternal things and from 
the laws, inscribed (so to speak) in those things as in their true codes.” 
On the Improvement of the Understanding (Wild, 40). 


26 “ However, human weakness cannot attain to this order in its own 
thoughts, but meanwhile man conceives a human character much more 
stable than his own, and sees that there is no reason why he should not 
himself acquire such a character. Thus he is led to seek for means which 
will bring him to this pitch of perfection...” On the Improvement of the 
Understanding (Wild, 5). “We need, therefore, be in no fear of forming 
hypotheses, so long as we have a clear and distinct perception of what is 
involved...” Ibid. (Wild, 23). 

The use of a “model” was a common Stoic practice: “The lesson of 
virtue in particular can best be learnt by considering virtuous men. Here 
the Stoics followed closely the teaching of their predecessors the Cynics.” 
E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, University Press, 1911), p. 295. 
“The strongest of all motives is undoubtedly the mental picture of the 
wise man, the vision of that which is ‘absolutely good’.” I[bid., p. 325. 


27 Ethics II, 11 (Wild, 155); Ethics III, 10 (Wild, 217-8); Short Treatise 
(Wild, 91). 


28 Ethics III, 9, Scholium (Wild, 216-7). 
29 Ethics III, 11, Scholium (Wild, 218-19). 
30 Ethics III, 49 (Wild, 264-5). 

31 Ethics III, 13, Scholium (Wild, 220-1). 
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love or hate increases if the external cause is imagined to be free rather 
than necessary, since it is then supposed to be the true cause of the joy 
or sorrow; it is greater toward men than towards other objects which are 
imagined to be less free.32 

Love and hate are destroyed if the joy or sorrow which they respec- 
tively involve are joined to the idea of another cause; they are diminished 
if the external object is not imagined to be the sole cause. Were men 
born perfect they would never experience joy—passage to greater per- 
fection—and were they born free, an impossible supposition, they would 
have neither passions nor ideas of good or evil, since they would have 
only adequate knowledge.33 

However, as a part of nature, man is not free but necessarily suffers 
changes of which he is not the adequate cause. Even desires based on his 
true knowledge of good and evil, springing from his own nature alone, can 
be overcome by affects which are due to external causes if the latter are 
concerned with present objects and the former with future or contingent 
goods.34 So it frequently happens that desires springing from inadequate 
knowledge may lead man to contradict the dictates of reason.35 

Although some of the desires springing from affects can be classified as 
good, every action which is determined by such a desire could, without the 
affect, be determined by reason. Such guidance by reason has many ad- 
vantages since the desires so determined can never be excessive, are con- 
cerned with the good of the whole nature (and not some part) and, in con- 
sidering objects under the form of necessity and eternity, do not vary in 
their effect upon the mind because of some imagined relation to the past, 
present or future. Whereas opinion, weighted by the images of duration, 
determines man to choose an object in terms of present or future, reason 
seeks the good without being affected by such an image. Herein lies the 
difference between a man led by opinion and one led by reason: “ the 
former whether he wills it or not does those things of which he is entirely 
ignorant, but the latter does the will of no one but himself, and does 


32 Ethics III, 49 (Wild, 251); 59, Definitions (Wild, 266-7). 
83 Ethics III, 48 (Wild, 250); Ethics IV, 64 (Wild, 344) ; 68 (Wild, 347). 


34“ We determine the periods of the existence of objects by the imagi- 
nation alone, which is not affected by the image of a present object in the 
same way as it is by that of a future object. Hence it comes to pass that 
the true knowledge of good and evil which we possess is only abstract or 
universal, and the judgment we pass upon the order of things and the 
connection of causes, so that we may determine what is good for us in the 


present and what is evil, is rather imaginary than real.” Ethics IV, 62, 
Scholium (Wild, 342-3). 


35 Ethics IV, 2-17 (Wild, 290-301). 

“The difference between true virtue and impotence may, from what has 
already been said, be easily seen to be this—that true virtue consists in 
living according to the guidance of reason alone; and that impotence there- 
fore consists in this alone—that a man allows himself to be led by things 
which are outside himself, and by them be determined to such actions as 
the common constitution of external things demands, and not to such as 
his own nature considered in itself alone demands.” Ethics IV, 37, 
Scholium 1 (Wild, 318); Ethics IV. 
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those things only which he knows are of greatest importance in life and 
which he therefore desires above all things. I call the former, therefore, a 
slave, and the latter, free.” 36 


Adequate Knowledge and Freedom 


For Spinoza, as for the Stoics, the ethical problem of each man is to 
bring himself as a part of nature into harmony with the whole by “ living 
according to nature”. To act according to reason is, for Spinoza, to 
follow the laws of human nature which dictate that each person loves 
himself and seeks his own profit. Such action is in conformity with 
“virtue” which has as its only foundation the endeavor after self-preser- 
vation.37 Ultimately, to live in accord with reason is to understand (i.e. 
have adequate ideas) and is most perfect in the understanding of God.38 

Like the Stoics, too, Spinoza stresses the fact that in working toward 
this virtue man is assisted by other men. Man can never be free from 
the need of things outside of himself and would, in fact, be less perfect if 
his mind understood only itself.3® He is happiest if he endeavors to find 
in other things that which most agrees with his own nature (is good) and 
to avoid that which is contrary to it (is evil). Of all things in nature, 
man can most nearly agree with other men so that the good of each is 
achieved in the good of all in so far as each increases his conformity with 
reason and so enables himself and others to attain the common good.4 

At the close of the Fourth Part of the Ethics, Spinoza sketches the 
model of the free man which is to inspire those who have not yet reached 
the ideal. A free man thinks of nothing less than death and “his wisdom 
is a meditation upon life”; he manifests a strength of mind which re- 
strains both excessive audacity and fear; he strives as much as possible to 
avoid being influenced by the favors of the ignorant and to govern him- 
self by the free decisions of reason, and has the closest bonds of friendship 


36 Ethics IV, 61-63 (Wild, 341-344); Ethics IV, 66 (Wild, 346). 


37 The Scholium of Proposition 18 gives a brief summary of the principles 
which are developed in the succeeding propositions (Wild, 301-3). 

Arnold (op. cit., p. 281) sums up the Stoic ideal in the following words: 
“For the individual man the ethical problem is to bring himself, a part 
of nature, into harmony with the whole ...success for the individual is to 
agree and to cooperate; to struggle and to rebel is to fail. This success is 
the end for which man exists, the supreme good, the ultimate good, that 
towards which all other right action works, whilst it works itself for no 
other end. Its name in the individual is virtue and it is an active and 
firmly-established disposition of the soul. It follows from the monistic 
principle that the end for man is one, and that virtue is one...” “The 
consistent life, the ‘ life consistent with nature’ is the ‘ life which is accom- 
panied by a true knowledge of the things that happen by nature’; to 
which words we now add ‘choosing those things which are in accordance 
with nature and avoiding those things which are against nature’.” I[bid., 
p. 291. 


38 Ethics IV, 28 (Wild, 308). 
39 Ethics IV, 18, Scholium (Wild, 302). 
40 Ethics IV, 29-36 (Wild, 309-16). 
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with others of his kind. Such a man never acts deceitfully and is freer 
living in a state under the guidance of reason than if he lived alone. 


These and the like things which we have demonstrated concerning the 
true liberty of man, are related to fortitude, that is to say, to strength 
of mind and generosity ...its possessor can hate no one, be angry with 
no one, can neither envy, be indignant with, nor despise anybody, and 
can least of all be proud....The brave man will consider above every- 
thing that all things follow from the necessity of the divine nature; 
and that, consequently, whatever he thinks injurious and evil, and, 
moreover, whatever seems to be impious, dreadful, unjust, or wicked, 
arises from this, that he conceives things in a disturbed, mutilated and 
confused fashion. For this reason, his chief effort is to conceive things 
as they are in themselves, and to remove the hindrances to true knowl- 


edge, such as hatred, anger, envy, derision, pride and others of this 
ind... 41 


The Fifth Part of the Ethics is concerned with the various means of at- 
taining this ideal. All of these means are in the realm of knowledge: 
“Inasmuch as the power of the mind is determined by intelligence alone, 


we shall determine by the knowledge of the mind alone the remedies 
against the affects.” 42 


Spinoza suggests five ways in which the mind considered in itself alone 
can overcome passions: 43 1) The most excellent is by forming adequate 
ideas of each affect so that we may clearly and distinctly understand our- 
selves and our affects. Since an affect ceases to be a passion when it is 
clearly and distinctly understood we would thus reduce our passions.44 
2) The mind can separate the affects from the thought of an external 
cause which is imagined confusedly, and in this way can destroy the love 
or hate towards that cause5 3) The mind, understanding things under 


41 Ethics IV, 67-73 (Wild, 346-352). 
42 Ethics V, Preface (Wild, 367). 


43 These five ways are summarized in Proposition 20, Scholium (Wild, 
381-2). 


44 Ethics V, 3 (Wild, 369). “An affect which is a passion ceases to be a 
passion as soon as we form a clear and distinct idea of it.” It follows that 
“in proportion, then, as we know an affect better is it more within our 
control, and the less does the mind suffer from it.” 

“We have therefore mainly to strive to acquire a clear and distinct 
knowledge as far as possible of each affect, so that the mind may be led 
to pass from the affect to think those things which it perceives clearly and 
distinctly....For it is above everything to be observed that the appetite 
by which a man is said to act is one and the same appetite as that by 
which he is said to suffer...a desire which in a man who is not guided 
by reason is a passion which is called ambition ...on the other hand, in a 
man who lives according to the dictates of reason is an action or virtue 
which is called piety. In the same manner all the appetites or desires 
are passions only in so far as they arise from inadequate ideas and are 
classed among the virtues whenever they are exicted or begotten by 
adequate ideas; for all the desires by which we are determined to any 


action may arise either from adequate or inadequate ideas.” Proposition 
4, Scholium (Wild, 370). 


45 Ethics V, 5-9 (Wild, 371-4). 
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the form of eternity and necessity, has affects which surpass those related 
to objects conceived in a confused manner and which vary in strength, in 
so far as they are related to a past, present or future cause46 4) The 
mind can relate the images of the affections of the body and the images of 
things to the idea of God. Since it is more constant and more frequent 
in proportion to the number of things to which it is connected, the idea of 
God can thus occupy more and more of the mind. The joy attending the 
clear and distinct understanding of oneself and one’s affects related to this 
idea of God, causes a love of God which occupies the mind above every- 
thing else. This love is the most constant of all affects and cannot be 
destroyed without destroying the body; it is the highest good which we 
can seek according to reason and is strengthened as we imagine that 
others also rejoice in it.47 

5) This last way presents the best plan for those who lack adequate 
knowledge. It is a provisional plan designed to prepare the way for 
guidance according to reason, and suggests the setting up of a right rule 
of life composed of maxims which can be memorized and applied often so 
that the imagination is easily affected by them and easily recalls them. 
By reflection and practice, man can relate them to various affects so that, 
for example, when an injury is suffered there also arises the image of the 
maxim: “Injury is best repelled by generosity.” The more objects to 
which the maxim is related, the stronger will it be in effect. Man, by 
filling his mind with the reflection that man like all other things acts from 
the necessity of nature, can cause such passions as hatred or injury which 
do arise to occupy the least part of the imagination and be easily over- 
come. Reason by seeking to know virtues and their causes can also fill 
the mind with joy which springs from a true knowledge of them; likewise, 
in ordering its images and thoughts it can stress good qualities which de- 
termine man to action by an affect of joy (not fear). Finally, “he who 
will diligently observe these things . . . and will continue to practice them, 
will assuredly in a short space of time be able for the most part to direct 
his actions in accordance with the command of reason.4§ 

Even the man ruled by reason cannot entirely eliminate passions from 
his life but it is possible for him to increase the number of adequate ideas 


46“The more this knowledge that things are necessary is applied to 
individual things which we imagine more distinctly and more vividly, the 
greater is this power of the mind over the affects...” Ethics V, 6, 
Scholium (Wild, 372). 


47“ The greater the number of objects to which an image is related, the 
more constant is it, or the more frequently does it present itself and the 
more does it occupy the mind.” “The mind can cause all the affections 
of the body or the images of things to be related to the idea of God.” 
Ethics V, 11-16 (Wild, 377-9). 


48 Ethics V, 10, Scholium (Wild, 375). This idea of a rule of life is an- 
other example of Spinoza’s adaptation of Stoic principles: “In order to 
rise to this higher standard the good man must first perform his duty in 
all particulars; he must do so with regularity and in harmony with the 
order of nature; he will then need only a certain fixity, conviction, and 
stability to pass into the ranks of the wise.” Arnold, op. cit., pp. 326-7. 
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in his mind so that the largest part of his mind is characterized by them. 
Even though some inadequate ideas remain, they occupy the least part of 
his mind and exercise little influence. Furthermore, having learned to at- 
tach his affects to the idea of God, such a man is freed from the sorrow 
which proceeds from attachment to changeable objects and has a greater 
part of his mind occupied with clear and distinct ideas. As he delights 
more in the love of God, he understands more, has greater power over the 
affects, and thus increases his liberty.49 

The provisional rule of life is a preparation for living according to rea- 
son. Acting in conformity with reason is not, however, the most perfect 
activity open to man. Highest blessedness is found in a knowledge su- 
perior to the knowledge of reason: it arises from the intuition which ad- 
vances from an adequate knowledge of God’s attributes to the adequate 
ideas of the essences of things. From this knowledge springs the intel- 
lectual love of God—joy attended with the idea of God as its cause. 
This love of God is eternal because it is based on an understanding of the 
eternal essence of God and not on a mere imagination of him as present. 
It is not like the love on the level of reason which was only as enduring 
as the affects of the body to which it was related but endures beyond the 
existence of the body. Following from the nature of the mind in so far 
as it is considered through the nature of God as an eternal truth, intel- 
lectual love enables man to be “conscious by a certain eternal necessity 
of himself, of God and of things and he never ceases to be, and always 


enjoys true peace of soul.”50 Here at last man has found the highest 
kind of human freedom. 


Conclusion 


Freedom was described in the opening pages of the Ethics as belonging 
to that “which exists from the necessity of its own nature alone, and is 
determined to action by itself alone.” This definition as a whole applies 
only to Causa sui, but the latter half is, in the course of the Ethics, 
adapted to fit man in so far as his activity follows from adequate knowl- 
edge, ie. from his own nature alone and not from the influence of ex- 
ternal causes. This human freedom, which does not remove man from the 
eternal necessity which governs all of nature, is based on man’s recognition 
that he is not constrained by external causes but by the necessity of his 
own nature. 

Under the influence of inadequate knowledge, man judges that external 
causes are affecting him, for he is the prey of such passions as hatred, anger 
and envy which relate his affects to an external object. Through reason, 
he comes to know the common notions of things and, in recognizing the 
necessity which governs all of nature, he is freed from the passions which 
ascribed false causes of his affects. Thereby, he acts with a fuller under- 
standing of his own nature and its relation to God. Through intuition, he 


49 Ethics V, 20, Scholium (Wild, 382-3). 


50 This is but a brief summary of the development of intellectual love 
which occupies the last twenty propositions of Part V (Wild, 384-400). 
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arrives at an understanding of the eternal essence of God and, freed from 
any dependence on the affects of the body as means to arrive at the idea of 
God, he sees all things in the light of eternity and necessity. Thus Spinoza 
identifies adequate knowledge and freedom, so that a man is free in pro- 
portion to the adequate ideas which he possesses. 

One always wonders about the possibility of having an Ethics in a com- 
pletely determined system. One wonders, also, about the plausibility of 
writing On the Improvement of the Understanding, which seeks “a means 
of ... directing all science to one end and aim”, in a system that denies 
final causes, or self-determination of any kind. Hence, it may be of profit 
to consider a few of the difficulties which arise in analyzing Spinoza’s the- 
ory of freedom. For this purpose, we shall consider four of the critical 
weaknesses in Spinoza’s presentation: the starting point, the method, the 
use of terms and some implicit contradictions. 

1) The Ethics is written according to the geometric method, with an 
appearance of utmost rigor of argumentation. Yet its starting point is not 
the simplest of ideas but the most perfect being, Causa sui, which Spinoza 
claims to have reached by intuition. That the essence of God includes 
existence is accepted by most thinkers as a conclusion, but Spinoza employs 
it as a premise even in the Short Treatise and, by placing it among his 
definitions, he avoids the obligation of giving a proof of its truth. The 
conclusions about necessity and freedom which he expresses in the first 
part of the Ethics flow logically from the first eight definitions, but apply 
only to the world constructed by those definitions. Throughout the Ethics, 
Spinoza places points which cannot bear criticism into definitions, axioms, 
or scholia, where they are untouched by the rigorous argumentation of the 
propositions. 

2) Spinoza employs the mathematical method in developing the Ethics. 
Such a method deals with forms, and employs such causes as Spinoza 
usually defines—a succession according to ground and consequent, a rela- 
tionship in which the property is permanently linked to the essence, as in 
his usual example of the three angles of a triangle equaling two right 
angles. This method deals adequately with the static essences of mathe- 
matics but is deficient in treating real natures which employ active powers; 
the mathematical method does not provide for the improvement of the 
understanding any more than for the improvement of the triangle. The 
tension which is involved in the use of cause in a mathematical sense 
becomes evident when external causes are treated. The laws of the imagi- 
nation conflict with the laws of reason in the life of man. Both are de- 
termined by eternal necessity to produce given results, but that man should 
assent to one or to the other (through a life governed by axioms or by an 
ideal) cannot be explained by a necessary cause which necessarily produces 
an effect. If there is a necessary determination in this regard in each indi- 
vidual man, then the references to a conversion of the mind in the treatise 
On the Improvement of the Understanding and the Ethics are unintelligible. 

3) A third difficulty arises from Spinoza’s use of terms. Frequently, after 
setting up a definition for a term, he shifts to a common sense use of the 
word, or takes advantage of its traditional appeal. His use of infinite is 
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ambiguous; cause refers now to mathematical, now to physical cause, and 
although it is avowedly always efficient cause, it frequently has character- 
istics of the traditional formal or final cause; affection is normally related 
to the body, but in a wider sense it also includes any change that occurs 
in the human essence. In the last part of the Ethics, Spinoza employs 
such terms as blessedness, love of God, love of God toward men (which 
have a specific meaning within the context of the Ethics), in such a manner 
as to take advantage of their ordinary emotional appeal. 

4) Other difficulties arise in considering some of the specific principles 
employed by Spinoza in his analyses. An implicit contradiction seems to 
lie in his treatment of man. Each individual is said to fulfill his own 
determinate essence perfectly and necessarily; there is no privation in any 
man, since each is perfect according to his own nature. Yet the Ethics 
supposes: a) that to act according to nature is both difficult and rare 
among men; b) that man can arrive at a perfection he would not other- 
wise have reached, if he purifies his understanding by the special method 
proposed by Spinoza, or follows the axioms of conduct suggested by him. 

The order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and connec- 
tion of things. Is the reverse true—the order and connection of things is 
the same as the order and connection of ideas? If so, is the freedom 
attained through adequate knowledge paralleled by a freedom from ex- 
ternal causes in the body? What affections in the body correspond to the 
affects of love, hate, anger, etc. (which link an imagination of an external 
cause to the affect)? What, on the bodily side, corresponds to the knowl- 
edge of the axioms or of the “free” man? Is all the activity of imagina- 
tion without a counterpart in the body? If adequate cause is defined in 
terms of knowledge, is there a possibility of an adequate cause in exten- 
sion? What reality in extension corresponds to the linking of an affect 
to the idea of God? 

Although he denies final cause and appetite (apart from cognitive ac- 
tivity), Spinoza seems to admit them implicitly in his recognition of order 
in the world, his appeal to an ideal, his description of the dynamism of 
the idea. The conatus—the endeavor to persevere in being—is not thought, 
but tendency. Possibly because he confuses distinction and separation, 
Spinoza denies a distinction between knowledge and appetite, although he 
actually utilizes both types of activity. 

Finally, is the freedom which is attained logically through deduction 
from definitions of action, passion, and knowledge, a realistic condition in 
a real world? The implicit contradictions within the world as defined by 
Spinoza are not as great as the contradictions which arise when a man 
looks into his own psychological experiences, and analyzes the world in 
which he exists in the light of the principles of the Ethics. Similar as 
many of the conditions may be the true causes are most dissimilar, when 
one compares what Spinoza claims ought to be functioning in our lives 
and what we actually experience to be present there as effective principles. 


Sister Mary ANN IpA GANNON 
Mundelein College 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Division F: Puitosopuicat Prostems: Luxe J. Linpon, Chairman 
Problem (b): The Judgment and Existence 


For any audience not, like this one, constituted principally of Thomists, 
to judge means today to make some sort of pronouncement, to render a 
verdict—of guilt or innocence in a court of law; in favor of the Republican 
or the Democratic candidate at the polls. No longer is judging regarded 
as a cognitive act—an act wherein knowledge is achieved; to judge now 
means to utter a decision subsequent to knowledge. It is no longer the act 
whereby truth is attained, but a declaration of truth previously acquired. 

This attitude toward the act of judging, which fits in well with the more 
basic modern attitude toward human knowing, is, I suggest, only one 
indication of what every member of this audience full-well knows—that 
Rene Descartes, not St. Thomas Aquinas, supplies the epistemology im- 
plicit in much of the current use of traditional philosophical terminology. 

Nothing could be clearer in this respect than Descartes’ famous Fourth 
Meditation. For the “Father of Modern Philosophy” there contends 
that, so far as the faculty of cognition is concerned, its function is com- 
plete prior to the act of judging. “By the understanding alone”, he 
writes, “I neither affirm nor deny anything, but merely apprehend the 
ideas regarding which I may form a judgment.” 1 

Descartes goes so far as to make judging an act of the will. Error is 
accordingly explained as a moral lapse, the result of a wrong use of the 
boundless freedom of a will not properly restrained within the limits of 
a finite understanding.” 

“Whence spring my errors?” he asks. “From this cause alone, that 
I do not restrain the will, which is of much wider range than the under- 
standing, within the same limits, but extend it to things I do not under- 
stand.” The will, he explains, falls into error and sin “by choosing the 
false in place of the true and evil instead of good ”.3 

What Descartes has in mind is, apparently, that precipitancy of the 
impatient man which is often an extrinsic cause of error. At bottom, how- 
ever, his theory is the result of a confusion between the act of judging 
itself and the volitional act of electing here and now to suspend further 
deliberation and voluntarily assent to what is not—at least not yet— 
evident. 


1 Descartes, Meditations, IV. 


2 Ibid.: “It is this wrong use of the freedom of the will in which is found 
the privation that constitutes the form of error.” 


3 Ibid. 


4Thus Descartes, ibid., seems quite unaware that two distinct acts are 
involved in “determining what judgment I ought to come to”—the 
“determining ” and the “judging”. A few sentences later he will identify 
judgment and choice, writing that the “will readily falls into error and 
sin by choosing the false in place of the true, and evil instead of good”. 
Several paragraphs later he writes: “if I resolve to deny or affirm [when 
the thing is not conceived with sufficient clarity and distinctness], I then 
do not make a right use of my free will”, seemingly unaware that 
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What I suggest further—that the prevailing notion of the judgment 
among many Thomists is also infected with this Cartesian doctrine—will 
perhaps not be readily admitted. Yet this situation, rather than the state 
of affairs in the non-Scholastic philosophy of our times, is the principal 
concern of this paper. 

The task of explaining in an integral way the Thomistic doctrine of 
the judgment is a particularly difficult one. For, while the texts in 
which St. Thomas has something to say about the judgment are numerous, 
what we usually find in those texts is an expression of one of a number 
of profound insights into a particular aspect of this intellective act, but 
no complete analysis of its very nature. 

This seems to be the situation in which Thomists must suffer (and 
thrive) with respect to the problem of knowledge in general. The fact 
is that St. Thomas rarely if ever sets out professedly to discuss these 
abstract questions as such, although we his followers cannot seem to 
resist doing so. It is part and parcel of Aquinas’ method to ask specific 
questions such as: Is there knowledge in God? Does God understand 
Himself? Does the human intellect understand by composing and divid- 
ing? Does truth reside only in the intellect composing and dividing? 5 
It is in the course of answering such questions as these that St. Thomas 
makes certain remarks on various aspects of the judgment. 

The tendency on the part of some exponents of the Thomist doctrine 
is to seize upon one or another of these particular aspects of the problem 
and either to ignore the other aspects or to force what St. Thomas says 
about them into conformity with an exaggerated emphasis of the one 
aspect. Thus, for example, logicians are often prone to think of the 
judgment almost exclusively as the act which gives rise to attributive 
propositions—the act of composing and dividing the simple objects made 
known by the first operation of the intellect. Others restrict their notion 
of the judgment to its reflective aspect, thus tending to regard all judg- 
ments as affirmations about the truth or falsity of a prior tentative judg- 
ment or enunciation. Still others would see in the judgment nothing but 


an assent to what has been previously made known through the act of 
simple apprehension. 


although “resolving” is an act of the will, denying and affirming are not. 
Descartes’ explanation of error is therefore no explanation at all of error 
as such, but only—to the extent to which it is valid—an explanation of 
why some persons sometimes fall into error. The explanation of error, 
like that of truth, must be a metaphysical explanation. Such an ex- 
planation alone will be universal. The possible causes of error extrinsic 
to the erroneous judgment are many, of which precipitancy is only one. 
It is one thing to say in what error consists, to assign the privation which 
constitutes the erroneous judgment; it is quite a different thing to say 
what (if anything) is wrong with the appetitive acts of the person who 
errs, to explain psychologically how error comes about. This distinction 
does not seem to have been seen by Leo W. Keeler, SJ., The Problem of 
Error from Plato to Kant, Rome (1934) nor by those who, following him, 


proclaim an alleged contribution by Descartes to the solution of the 
problem of error. 


5 Cf., e.g., Summa Theologiae, I, 14, 1 and 2; I, 85, 5; Q.D. De Veritate, 
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This general criticism seems to apply to such an otherwise valuable book 
as the Jesuit, Peter Hoenen’s La théorie du jugement d’aprés St. Thomas 
d’Aquin& Father Hoenen’s book, it should be noted, is at least in part 
an attempt to provide further documentation for the theory of the judg- 
ment expressed earlier by Father Charles Boyer, S.J., in an article: “Le 
sens d’un texte de saint Thomas, De Veritate, I, 9”.7 

There is in this book some excellent textual analysis especially valuable 
for the construction of a Thomistic epistemology, not to mention the 
obvious advantage of having so many of the principal Thomistic texts 
on knowledge and truth brought together. In spite of all this, however, 
the principal thesis of the book seems at least questionable—and it is this 
that concerns us here. This thesis—which is also substantially the thesis 
of Father Boyer’s article—is that the judgment is constituted by the in- 
tellect’s reflecting upon a preceding intellective act of simple apprehension 
and the discovery of a conformity between that act and the thing appre- 
hended—all of which leads to an assent.® 

The act of judging, according to this notion, seems to be a kind of hitch 
in the cognitive process—a taking stock and an evaluating of what has 
already been accomplished by simple apprehension. Now it seems to me 
that this theory of the judgment is an instance of that practice previously 
referred to, of taking one aspect of the judgment—in this instance, 
reflection—and stressing it out of all proportion to other aspects. 

Let us grant that in De Veritate, I, 9, St. Thomas does say, in the course 
of explaining why truth is not known by the senses, that in judging, the 
intellect reflects upon its act, thus knowing the nature of the act, the 
relationship between the act and the thing, and even the nature of the 
intellect itself It is quite another thing, however, to say, as does Father 
Boyer in his analysis of this article, that the act upon which the intellect 
reflects is a prior act of simple apprehension, implying that there already 
exists a conformity between the thing and the act of simple apprehension, 
and that the judgment is merely a reflection upon that already-achieved 
conformity, with a consequent assent. 

All these points need development. Father Boyer comes to his expla- 
nation of the intellect’s reflection in the course of considering and rejecting 


6 Peter Hoenen, SJ., La théorie du jugement d’aprés St. Thomas 
d’Aquin, Analecta Gregoriana, XX XIX, Phil., Sect. A, n. 3, Rome (1946) ; 
Eng. transl., H. F. Tiblier, S.J., Reality and Judgment according to 
St. Thomas, Chicago (1952). 


7 Charles Boyer, S.J., “Le sens d’un texte de saint Thomas, De Veritate, 
I, 9” in Gregorianum, V, pp. 424-443; Engl. transl: “The Meaning of a 
Text of St. Thomas: De Veritate, I, 9” as Appendix to Hoenen, Reality... 


8Cf. Reality ..., Introduction, p. xiv. 


9 De Veritate, I, 9: “...cognoscitur autem ab intellectu secundum quod 
intellectus reflectitur supra actum suum, non solum secundum quod 
cognoscit actum suum, sed secundum quod cognoscit proportionem ejus 
ad rem: quod quidem cognosci non potest nisi cognita natura ipsius actus; 
quae cognosci non potest, nisi cognoscatur natura principii activi, quod est 
ipse intellectus, in cujus natura est ut rebus conformetur.” 
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Cardinal Mercier’s interpretation of this text as meaning that truth is 
known by a reflective judgment upon a prior judgment.1° Father Boyer 
correctly points out that unless this were meant to apply only to reflex, 
and not to direct, judgments—which is in no way indicated in the original 
text—Cardinal Mercier’s interpretation of it would involve an infinite 
regress, with fatal consequences to a realist epistemology. The alternative, 
Father Boyer suggests, is that the reflection is upon a prior act of simple 
apprehension.11 Father Hoenen then adduces an impressive array of texts 
in which St. Thomas allegedly affirms just this.12 

In the Commentary on the Metaphysics, for example, we read that the 
intellect, in conceiving a simple quiddity has a similitude of a thing under- 
stood, whereas in its second operation it not only has a similitude, but 
“reflects upon this stmilitude by knowing and judging it ”.18 

Does St. Thomas mean, as Father Hoenen contends, that in judging, 
the intellect reflects upon a conformity between the intellect and a given 
existent—a proportion already set up as a result of the act of simple 
apprehension? This is far from evident. On the contrary, in De Veritate, 
I, 3, St. Thomas precludes this when he bases his distinction between the 
two intellective acts upon the fact that there is in simple apprehension 
no posstbility of a conformity between intellect and thing.14 

In that article, in order to establish his point that truth is found pri- 
marily in the judgment, St. Thomas observes successively: (1) that the 
ratio of truth consists in a conformity of thing and intellect; (2) that 
conformity requires distinct terms (nothing conforming to itself); (3) that 
only when the intellect possesses something proper to itself not possessed 
by the thing, yet corresponding to it, may a conformity be found; (4) that 
in forming the quiddities of things the intellect merely has a likeness of 
a thing (which seems to mean of a quiddity); (5) that when it judges 
about the thing apprehended, then the intellect first has something proper 
to itselfi—the judgment; (6) that the intellect judges at the moment that 
it says something is or is not; and fianlly (7) that the judgment is said 
to be true when it is adequated to that which is in reality.15 


10 Cardinal Mercier, Criteriologie generale, ed. 8 (1923), pp. 40-41. 
11 Boyer, op. cit., in Hoenen, Reality ..., p. 300. 
12 Reality ..., p. 9 ff. 


13 Jn Metaphysicam, VI, lect. 4, n. 1236: “...et ideo in hac sola secunda 
operatione intellectus est veritas et falsitas, secundum quam non solum in- 
tellectus habet similitudinem rei intellectae, sed etiam super ipsam simili- 
tudinem reflectitur, cognoscendo et diudicando ipsam.” 


14 De Veritate, I, 3: “Veri enim ratio consistit in adaequatione rei et 
intellectus; idem autem non adaequatur sibi ipsi, sed aequalitas diversorum 
est; unde ibi primo invenitur ratio veritatis in intellectu ubi primo 
intellectus incipit aliquid proprium habere quod res extra animam non 
habet, sed aliquid ei correspondens, inter quae adaequatio attendi potest. 
Intellectus autem formans quidditates, non habet nisi similitudinem rei 
existentis extra animam, sicut et sensus in quantum accipit speciem rei 
sensibilis; sed quando incipit judicare de re apprehensa, tune ipsum judi- 
cium intellectus est quoddam proprium ei, quod non invenitur extra in re.” 


15 Ibid. 
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Not only is the conformity between intellective act and thing not known 
in simple apprehension, but, according to this text, there is as yet in that 
act no such conformity to know. The point seems to be that the con- 
formity which constitutes truth is a conformity between the being of a 
thing (not merely a quiddity) and the intellective act by which that being 
is known. For truth, St. Thomas observes, is founded upon being.16 

Simple apprehension, according to the constant teaching of St. Thomas, 
expressly affirmed in all of these texts and many more, is the intellective 
act whereby “ indivisibles” (or simple quiddities) are grasped and formed 
or conceived.17 Arguing in the Summa Theologiae, I, 85, 6, that man 
“understands by composing and dividing”, he explains this by observing 
that the human intellect does not attain perfect knowledge of a thing all 
at once, but grasps it piecemeal in a series of fragmentary apprehensions 
of simple quiddities, which it must then reintegrate.18 

In another context—the endlessly-argued question on the division of the 
sciences in the Commentary on Boethius’ De Trinitate—St. Thomas con- 
trasts the two operations of the intellect—the “ understanding of indivisi- 
bles” and the “act of composing and dividing ”—by pointing out that the 
first operation bears upon “ natures ”—of complete things or incomplete— 
whereas the second is concerned with the very existing (%psum esse) of a 
thing.19 

By simple apprehension, it would then appear, we do not know things; 
we only grasp, and therein conceive, quiddities or natures or tndivisibles. 
True, we could not know things without apprehending and conceiving their 
quiddities. The point, however, is that in knowing things we do more 
than this; we also judge. 

But what is this more-than-mere-apprehending? this judging? 

Judging is not, in its very essence, the intellect’s mere reflecting upon 
its own act—certainly not upon a prior act, whether of apprehension or of 
judgment—although judging is (in part) reflective. Judging is not the 
intellect’s consciousness that it knows truly—although in judging, the intel- 
lect is conscious of its truth, real or apparent, in a way in which the senses 
and the intellect apprehending are not conscious. Nor is judging essen- 
tially—it certainly is not always—an act whereby one quiddity (a predi- 
cate) is compounded with, or separated from, another (the subject)— 
although again, there is always in the judgment some composition or 
division. We cannot judge without forming a proposition, just as we can- 
not apprehend without forming a concept; but judging is no more forming 


16 Scriptum super Sententiis, I, d. 19, q. 5, a. 1. Cf. G. B. Phelan, “Verum 
Sequitur Esse Rerum”, in Mediaeval Studies, New York (1939), I, pp. 
11-22. 


17Cf. Summa Theologiae, I, 85, 5; De Veritate, I, 3, In Boetium De 
Trinitate, V, 3. 


18 Summa Theol., I, 85, 5. 
19 De Trin., V, 3. 
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propositions than is apprehending forming concepts. Both—concepts and 
propositions—are media in quo.29 

The judgment is not a hitch in the cognitive process; it is not, in some 
strange and undefined way, posterior to the main work of knowing; it is 
certainly not the mere affirmation, whether mental or verbal, that a certain 
combination or separation previously effected by simple apprehension is 
true or false.21_ There is in a given direct act of intellective knowing no 
hitch, no priority or posteriority in time, no separation of knowing and 
affirming. Such notions as these appear to stem from a failure to recognize 
that the distinction between the so-called first and second operations of 
the mind is a metaphysical distinction, the result of a metaphysical analy- 
sis of the human act of knowing. As such, it does not imply a temporal 
sequence of psychologically separate intellective acts.22 

The main error in the theory that judging is merely reflective is that it 
implies a looking backward or inward—to a prior act and a prior combi- 
nation of apprehended quiddities—as though such were already knowledge 
of being. But let us reiterate: in simple apprehension I do not know 
being; I do not know existents, things; I have only grasped quiddities of 
things. For apprehension is simple in a two-fold sense; it is of simple 
quiddities, and it is simply of quiddities. 

What is most characteristic of the act of judging, however, is that it is 
a looking forward and outward—at things—at being. To judge is to see 
the togetherness-in-being of quiddities that have been distinctly appre- 
hended; but even more fundamentally, to judge is to see the togetherness 
of natures so conceived with their existing, which could not be conceived. 
To judge is to see, not an essence or a quiddity, nor even a combination 
of quiddities, but an existent. But more, to judge is to see with assent 
this existent.23 It is to see, and in seeing to assent, to submit, to commit 
one’s self to being. 


20 That the act of judging also has its “conceptio” or “verbum”, as 
has the act of simple apprehension, is maintained by St. Thomas in a 
number of texts. Cf., eg., De Veritate, IV, 2, especially ad 3; Q.D. De 
Potentia, VIII, 1; Quodlibet V, a. 9. 


21 The well-known doctrine of an enunciative proposition distinct from 
and preceding the judgment, first formulated by John of St. Thomas 
(cf. Logica, I. P. Quest. Disp. V, a. 1) and adopted by many Thomists, 
is a somewhat different question, requiring separate treatment. It seems, 
however, that although such a tentative composition often does occur in 
our process of coming to know something, a metaphysical analysis of 
human knowledge as such would not show its necessity. 


22From the very beginning of human intellectual life both simple 
apprehension and judgment seem to be present. At the moment that 
a person first grasps a quiddity, it would appear that he simultaneously 
judges that something is. So it is that “what first falls into the intellect 
is being ”. 

23For a thorough discussion of the role of assent in the judgment, 
including an historical survey of Scholastic controversies on the question 
from the fourteenth century to the present, cf. Francis M. Tyrrell, The 
Role of Assent in Judgment, A Thomistic Study, Washington, D. C. (1948). 
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Because simple apprehension is simply apprehension of quiddities con- 
ceived apart from the existents whose quiddities they are, there is in 
simple apprehension no assent, no commitment to being. That is why 
simple apprehension is neither true nor false. I can apprehend quiddities 
and form concepts of them—even express them verbally—as long as I 
choose; but if I do no more than this, if I do not take a stand on any 
state of affairs in being, I have not judged; and so neither truth nor falsity 
exist in my intellect. 

Idealists apprehend; they form quiddities, conceive ideas. Bnt only a 
realist can, in the proper sense of the word, judge. The idealist is a man 
of ideas, whose great ideal is, as Descartes so well put it, to avoid error. 
“Tt is in being superior to error ”, he writes, at the conclusion of the Fourth 
Meditation, “ that the highest and chief perfection of man consists ”.24 

What makes the realist, however, is his search for truth, his confidence 
that he can see, and his willingness to commit himself to, being. In 
striking contrast to Descartes and the idealists, for whom the highest good 
is not to be taken in, is the attitude manifested in St. Thomas’ declaration 
in the very first chapter of the Summa Contra Gentiles that “truth is the 
ultimate end of the whole universe, and at truth the consideration of the 
wise man principally aims ”.25 

Marc F. GriesBacH 
Marquette University 





Father Tyrrell’s chief concern is with the question of a “real distinction ” 
between assent and what he calls the “apprehension of the relation of 
terms in judgment”. He holds to such a real distinction and, basing 
himself principally upon Thomistic texts pertaining to faith, contends that 
St. Thomas favored this position. 


24 Op. cit. 
25 Op. cit., I, 1. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING, APRIL 3-4, 1956 
MORNING SESSION, APRIL 3, 1956 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at Hotel Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, under the patronage of His Excellency, Most 
Reverend Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati and the Catholic univer- 
sities, senior colleges and seminaries of the Cincinnati area, on Tuesday, 
April 3, 1956, at 9:45 a.m. The general subject of the meeting was “ The 
Role of Philosophy in the Catholic Liberal College.” Rev Henri DuLac, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, opened the discussion 
with a paper on “The Role of Logic in a Catholic Liberal College.” Rev. 
Dr. Charles N. R. McCoy, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., concluded the morning session with a paper on “The Meaning of 
Rousseau and the Structure of Political Theory.” Comments on the papers 
were led by Edward Simmons and Dr. Roman Kocourek respectively. 

The following Committees were appointed by the chair at this morning 
session: Nominating Committee: Dr. James F. Anderson, Rev. Leo R. 
Ward, Rev. John Kelly. Auditing Committee: Miss Rosemary Lauer, Dr. 
Paul Jacoby, Sister Julia Marie. Resolutions Committee: Rev. R. W. 
Schmidt, Rev. Francis Tyrrell, Rev. Remy Belleperche. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 3, 1956 


The first afternoon session met in three sections, each section being 
called at 2:30 pm. The “Logic and Method” division was under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Allan B. Wolter, St. Bonaventure University. Rev. 
I. M. Bochenski, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., spoke on 
“Scholastic and Aristotelian Logic” and Dr. Anthony Nemetz, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, spoke on “ David Hume and John Scotus 
Eriugena: Alternatives in Empiricism.” The “Philosophy of Nature” 
division, under the chairmanship of Dr. Francis Collingwood, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, heard a discussion of “ Knowledge of 
God in Metaphysics and the Philosophy of Nature” led by Rev Peter 
O'Reilly, University of Notre Dame; commentary paper by Ralph 
MclInery. The “ Metaphysics” division heard a paper on “A Metaphysical 
Analysis of the Beautiful and the Ugly” by Rev. Robert E. McCall, St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Washington, D. C.; commentary paper by Dr. James P. 
Reilly, Jr. These discussions were conducted under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Mary Brady of New York City. 

The Annual Dinner was held at 7:00 p.m. in the Hail of Mirrors of 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, Rev. George Klubertanz, Vice-President presid- 
ing. His Excellency, Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, extended archdiocesan greetings. The Association Address on “Con- 
troversy in the Life and Teaching of Philosophy” was given by Dr. 
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Mortimer J. Adler, Institute for Philosophical Research, San Francisco, 
California. Dr. Vincent E. Smith had for his Presidential Address the 
subject “ Wisdom and Science.” 


MORNING SESSION, APRIL 4, 1956 


The morning session, April 4, convened at 9:00 am. This session heard 
papers by Rev. Benedict M. Ashley, Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois, on “The Role of the Philosophy of Nature in Catholic 
Liberal Education,” and of Rev. E. C. Garvey, Assumption University, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, on “The Role of Metaphysics in a Catholic 
Liberal College. Comment on the first named paper was led by Dr. 
Francis J. Collingwood and on the latter by Patrick Flood. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION, 11:30 A.M., APRIL 4 


The general business session was held in the Pavillon Caprice Room 
of the Hotel Netherland Plaza. The chairman of the auditing Committee, 
Miss Rosemary Lauer of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, reported 
favorably on the Treasurer’s report. The Report of the Treasurer, Rev. 
J. B. McAllister, was then read by Rev. Charles A. Hart in the absence of 
Dr. McAllister. (This report is published in these PROCEEDINGS 
under the heading “ Report of the Treasurer.”) 

The Secretary’s report for the year was read by Secretary Hart and 
accepted as approved by the membership. (The report of the Secretary is 
published in these PROCEEDINGS under the heading “Report of the 
Secretary.”) The Secretary also read the report of the minutes of the two 
meetings of the Executive Council during the year. (These reports are 
published in these PROCEEDINGS under the heading “ Minutes of the 
Executive Council Meetings.”) 

President Smith announced that Rev. Joseph Owens of St. Alphonsus 
Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, was appointed as a member of the 
Committee on Research Publications for three years of which Dr. James 
Anderson of Marquette University is chairman for one year and Dr. 
Donald Gallagher of Marquette is a member for two years. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, Rev. 
R. W. Schmidt of West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana, was 
made. His report also was approved. (This report is published in the 
PROCEEDINGS under the heading “Report of the Committee on 
Resolutions.”) 

NEW BUSINESS—The membership voted to approve the new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws recommended by the Executive Council as follows: 


Article One (Name) 


The name of this organization shall be the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. 


Article Two (Objectives) 

The objectives of this organization shall be to promote philosophical 
scholarship, to improve the teaching of philosophy, and to communicate 
with other individuals and groups of like interest. 
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Article Three (Membership) 

1. All are eligible for membership who accept the objectives of this 
Association. 

2. Individual membership shall be divided into the following classes: 
a) Constituent, those whose chief professional work is described in Article 
Two; b) Associate, any person interested in the objectives of the Associa- 
tion; c) Student, those whose interest in the objectives of Article Two 
is right'y qualified as student interest; d) Life, based on the manner in 
which the dues of the first two memberships are paid; e) Corresponding, 
a membership honoris causa offered by the Executive Council to recognized 
scholars. 

3. Institutional membership is for institutions of higher learning in- 
terested in the objectives of the Association. 

4. Election to membership shall be made by the Executive Council. 
Nomination to membership may be made to the Executive Council by 
any member of the Association. 


5. Dues for each membership shall be established by the By-Laws of 
the Association. 


Article Four (Officers and Government) 


1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Vice-President 
who is also President-elect, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Council consisting of the four officers 
named in section one, the immediate past President, and fifteen other 
members. Only Constituent members shall be eligible for the offices 
named in these two sections. 

3. All the officers named in the first two sections with the exception of 
the Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected by a simple majority of the 
votes cast by Constituent members attending the annual meeting. The 
first two named are elected for one year and are not eligible to succeed 
themselves 

4. Members of the Executive Council shall hold membership for three 
years and are not eligible to succeed themselves. Five council members 
are to be elected at each annual meeting. 

5. The Executive Council shall have, in general, supreme control over 
all the affairs of the Association according to its Constitution and By- 
Laws; and in particular it has the following functions: a) to regulate the 
general policy of all publications originated or sponsored by this Associa- 
tion; b) to organize the annual meeting and its program; c) to control the 
affiliation of this Association with other learned societies; d) to control 
any unusual allocations or disbursement of funds. The Council shall meet 
as often as, and at such time and place as, the President after consultation 
with other officers deems advisable. In conducting its business a simple 
majority shall constitute a quorum. 

6. Vacancies which may occur in the list of officers may be filled for 
the unexpired term by the President, or in his absence, the Vice-President, 
with advice and consent of the Executive Council. Such appointees shall 
be eligible for election. 
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Article Five (Meetings) 


The Association shall meet annually at a time and place to be selected 
by the Executive Council unless by a majority vote the Executive Council 
decides that conditions at the time of the proposed regular annual meeting 
are such that the meeting must be postponed. In that event, all officers 
shall hold their offices until such time as a meeting may be held. The 
same shall apply to all appointments to committees made at the last 
regular meeting. 


Article Six (Amendments) 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the Con- 
stituent members attending any regular meeting or represented therein 
by proxies, provided a draft of the proposed amendment be sent to each 
Constituent member at least thirty days before the regular meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


1. These By-Laws may be suspended by a simple majority of those 
present at the annual meeting of the Association. They may be amended 
by a simple majority if prior notice has been given or, without prior 
notice, by an unanimous vote; those present at the regular business meet- 
ing are to constitute a quorum. If, in the considered judgment of the 
President, necessity exists, they may be suspended but not amended by 
the unanimous vote of the Executive Council. 

2. The dues of this Association, which includes subscription to all its 
publications, are as follows: a) Constituent—$7.00 annually; b) Associate— 
$7.00 annually; c) Student—$5.00 annually; d) Institutional—$10.00 annu- 
ally; e) Life—$100.00. 

3. All ‘Committees, including program sectional chairmen, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

4. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected by the Executive 
Council. There shall be a Nominating Committee appointed by the 
President to consider proposed nominations for all other offices. Any 
Constituent member may submit names to the Nominating Committee 
for these offices. In making its nominations the Nominating Committee 
shall strive to achieve as widespread a geographical representation as 
possible. 

5. There shall be a Research Committee, consisting of three members, 
each appointed for a three year term, the senior member of the Com- 
mittee to act as Chairman. This Committee shall consider all manu- 
scripts or publications, other than that of THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 
and the PROCEEDINGS, to be published directly by the Association, 
and report their recommendation to the Executive Council through the 
President. 

6. There shall be a Program Committee, consisting of the Vice-Presi- 
dent and two or more other members of the Executive Council. This 
Committee shall be appointed by the President at least four months in 
advance of the annual meeting. This Committee shall present to the 
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Executive Council at its spring meeting program recommendations for the 
following year. Invitations to speakers to prepare papers on the selected 
subjects for the morning sessions shall be issued by the President of the 
annual meeting at which he is to preside. Speakers for the afternoon 
sectional meetings shall be selected by the respective sectional chairmen. 

7. The presiding officer shall conduct the meetings with reference to 
length of papers, floor discussions and the like, according to the pre- 
scriptions of the Executive Council. He shall have no authority to depart 
from these prescriptions except by unanimous consent of those present. 

8. There shall be a quarterly journal of the Association, THE NEW 
SCHOLASTICISM, issued to all members. It shall have an Editor, 
elected by the Executive Council for a term of three years, a Business 
Manager, who is also Treasurer of the Association, and a Board of not 
less than three nor more than five Associate Editors elected by the Execu- 
tive Council for suitable terms but never in excess of three years. 

9. There shall be a PROCEEDINGS of the annual meeting, edited by 
the Secretary of the Association, and issued to all members. 


Motion for the Adoption of the Constitution 


I hereby move that the Constitution previously governing the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association be abolished and that the present 
Constitution and its by-laws become effective on April 3, 1956. 


Submitted by CuHartes J. O’NEmw 
Seconded by EuizanetH SALMON and JAMES COLLINS 


I hereby move that the election to the Executive Council at the 1956 
annual meeting be accomplished as follows: five members to be elected 
for three years; five members for two years including ipso facto those 
members currently on the Council with two years unexpired; five 


members for one year including ipso facto those currently on the 
Council with one year unexpired. 


Submitted by Cuar.tes J. O’NEIL 
Seconded by E.izaBeTH SALMON and JAMeEs COLLINS 


Chairman James F. Anderson of the Nominating Committee reported 
the following nominations for the coming year: 


For President—Rev. George P. Klubertanz, S.J. 
For Vice-President—Rev. Allan Wolter, O.F.M. 
For Secretary—Rev. Charles A. Hart 

For Treasurer—Rev. Joseph B. McAllister 


William Walton 
Rev. Norris E. Clark, S.J. 
For Executive Council (3 years)— (Anthony Nemetz 
Rev. E. C. Garvey, CS.B. 
Herbert Johnston 
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Sister Rose Emmanuella 
Sister Julie Marie, S.C. 


James Conway 
For Executive Council (1 year)— (Sister Mary Vincent, O.P. 
Roman Kocourek 


For Executive Council (2 years)— 


Upon the vote of the membership the Secretary was instructed to cast 
an unanimous ballot for the nominees as offered by the Committee, the 
nominees thereupon to be considered duly elected. The new president, 
Father Klubertanz, was escorted to the president’s chair and after a short 
address announced the following committees to have charge of the Round 
Table discussions in the various divisions of philosophy at the next meet- 
ing of the Association at Hotel Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Illinois, April 23 
and 24, 1957: 


Charles A. Hart, General Chairman 

Logic and Method, John A. Oesterle, Chairman 

Philosophy of Nature, Ernan MecMullin, Chairman 
Metaphysics, Robert Mulligan, Chairman 

Moral and Political Philosophy, Sister M. Sophie, Chairman 
History of Philosophy, Robert G. Miller, Chairman 
Philosophical Problems, Austin Fagothey, Chairman 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 4, 1956 


The second afternoon session met in three sections, each beginning at 
2:30 pm. The “Moral and Political Philosophy” division, under the 
chairmanship of Rev. George C. Reilly of Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., heard discussions on papers entitled “Jacques Maritain on Edu- 
tion for Freedom” by Rev. Leo R. Ward, and on “The Threat to 
Academic Freedom” by Journet D. Kahn, both speakers being from 
the University of Notre Dame. Under the “History of Philosophy ” 
division, chairmaned by James H. Robb of Los Angeles, California, a 
paper was heard on “Some Historical Origins of Rationalism in Catholic 
Philosophy Manuals” by Rev. John E. Gurr, Seattle University, with 
commentary paper by Kenneth L. Schmitz of Loyola University of Los 
Angeles. The “ Philosophical Problems” division under the chairmanship 
of Rev. Luke J. Lindon, Kilroe Seminary, Honesdale, Penna., heard a 
paper on “ Knowledge and Free Man in Baruch Spinoza’s Philosophy ” by 
Sister Mary Ann Ida, Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois, and “The 
Judgment and Existence ” by Mare F. Griesbach of Marquette University. 
All divisions adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 

Cuartes A. Hart, 


Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council held two meetings during the past year. The 
first was held on December 17, 1955 at 11 am. at the Loyola University 
Law School in Chicago, Illinois, to consider the report on a proposed new 
Constitution made by a Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Charles 
J. O’Neil of Marquette University, Dr. James Collins of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Elizabeth Salmon being the other members. The Council 
considered the report and after making certain changes directed the 
Secretary to send a copy of the amended report, as the recommendation 
of the Executive Council, to each Constituent member of the Association 
for action by proxy vote or by personal vote at the Business Meeting of 
the Association in its thirtieth annual meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
April 4, 1956 as per provision of the original Constitution. President Smith 
named a Committee under the chairmanship of Vice President Klubertanz 
to propose a general session program to the Executive Council at its 
Cincinnati meeting for the thirty-first annual meeting in Chicago, April 23- 
24, 1957. The meeting adjourned at 4 p.m. All members of the Council 
were present except Dr. McAllister and Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan 
both of whom had asked to be excused. 

The second meeting of the Executive Council was held at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel at 1:15 p.m., April 3, 1956. All members except Dr. 
McAllister were present. The Council accepted applications for member- 
ship as follows: Constituent and Associate—78, Institutional—3, Student— 
30. The Council considered the matter of award of the Cardinal Spellman 
Aquinas Medal. After extended discussion the Council voted to authorize 
the President to appoint a Committee to study the methods of future 
awards, the Committee to report at the next meeting of the Council. The 
President appointed Rev. George Klubertanz and Dr. Lawrence Lynch to 
this committee. President Vincent Smith, editor of the Association’s 
quarterly journal, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM, reported that he had a 
very heavy backlog of articles for publication and asked authority of the 
Council to increase the number of pages of the Association’s journal up 
to a total of 96 pages per annum. The Council voted to authorize such 
an increase on an experimental basis for the coming year without increase 
of dues. The present printer J. H. Furst of Baltimore estimated the in- 
creased cost at $700.00 per annum. This figure seemed to be lower than 
other competitive bids. In view of the Treasurer’s report it was felt that 
this increased cost could be absorbed by current receipts. The Council at 
Editor Smith’s proposal elected Dr. Russell Naughton and Father Benedict 
Ashley to the Board of Editors for three years. At the invitation of 
President Smith Dr. Donald Gallagher of Marquette University, a member 
of the Research Committee, addressed the Council on the necessity of a 
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survey of research projects now in progress by members of the Association 
with a view to ascertaining works which the Association might be interested 
in publishing under its auspices. The Council voted to direct the Research 
Committee to make such a survey for report at the next meeting of the 
Council. The Council also directed the Secretary to consider the in- 
clusion of the articles in the PROCEEDINGS in the PERIODICAL 
INDEX. Chairman Klubertanz reported a total of eight proposed general 
subjects for the thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Association in Chicago, 
April 23-24, 1957 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. Rev. Dr. Allan Wolters, 
a member of the Program Committee, also made an additional report, 
proposing the subject The Meaning of Scholasticism. After considerable 
discussion the Council voted to accept Chairman Klubertanz’s first pro- 
posal namely: Ethics in Relation to Other Knowledge, with the following 
suggested divisions (a) The Moral and the Transcendental Good; (b) 
Ethics and Epistemology; (c) Ethics and Faith; (d) Ethics and the 
Existence of God. The Council also voted to request the Program Com- 
mittee for the 1958 meeting to give priority of consideration to the theme 
proposed by Father Wolters on Scholasticism with the proposed divisions: 
(a) What Does the Church Mean by Scholasticism; (b) What Did the 
Scholastics Themselves Mean by Scholasticism, e.g., analysis of con- 
temporary reactions to the movement, e.g., criticism of Roger Bacon, etc.; 
(c) Historical Origins of Scholasticism (Theories of Gilson, Van Steen- 
bergen, etc.); (d) Scholastic Pluralism (Rich Content of Scholasticism ; 
why more than one system). 
The Council voted to hold the thirty-second annual meeting on April 
8 and 9, 1958 at Detroit, Michigan with a view to the possibility of a 
joint session with the National Catholic Educational Association which is 
to meet in Chicago during that week. The Council adjourned at 3 p.m. 
After the thirtieth annual meeting had adjourned it was discovered that 
the Nomination Committee had named two persons who were not mem- 
bers of the Association. Accordingly President Klubertanz named Rev. 
Robert Lechner, C.pp.S. and Rev. M. Burbach, O.S.B. with the consent of 
the Council, by a vote by mail, for one year, to fill these vacancies. By 
the same mail vote the Council voted for a possible joint session with the 
National Catholic Educational Association when it was ascertained that 
the latter would be meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin at the same time 
as the American Catholic Philosophical Association was meeting in 
Chicago. 
CuHarLes A. Hart 


Secretary of the Council 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary has been making a quarterly report to the members of 
the Association in his column “ From the Secretary’s Desk ” in each of the 
issues of NEW SCHOLASTICISM during the past year. It is suggested 
that they should be considered a part of his annual report. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, under the patronage of His Excellency, Most Reverend 
John F. O’Hara, Archbishop of Philadelphia and the Catholic universities, 
senior colleges and seminaries of the Philadelphia area on April 12 and 13, 
1955. The papers read at the meeting were published as Volume XXIX 
entitled “Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion” and were distributed to the members in September 1955. 

The membership in the Association as of April 1, 1956, was as follows: 


(TR Ree ere Bea ey a ea ae Rass 31 
Constituent and Associate ............. 631 
RARER SS i wink La NT ie ae 59 
MMERNONE ooo. ous acetacia syera syoacea satis 126 

MIM risen Scans Madabien ie iia tatie 847 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM was published in quarterly issues dur- 
ing the past year as Volume XXIX. Distribution was as follows: 


Members of the Association ........... 847 
oN SST Ege ceca ae eee 372 
MN sic ear Were cle ait ens 82 
ET EE FRR A RT OO 15 

MR Yes Fo Ste Ee te kS cicada acdaneds 1316 


The Association acknowledges with appreciation the free facilities of 
office and file space at the Catholic University of America for the 
Secretary and for the Treasurer and Manager of NEW SCHOLASTICISM. 
He also acknowledges similar free facilities at the University of Notre 
Dame for the Editor of NEW SCHOLASTICISM. During the year the 
volume Progress in Philosophy sponsored by the Association in honor of 
the Secretary of the Association, published by Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, under the editorship of Fr. J. A. McWilliams of St. Louis 
University, was distributed to the membership as of 1955. 

During the year the Association through the action of the Executive 
Council at a special meeting in Chicago on December 17, 1955, received a 
report of the Committee on Constitution which had been appointed at the 
1955 meeting. The Committee consisted of past presidents Charles J. 
O’Neil of Marquette University, Chairman, Professor James Collins of 
St. Louis University and Elizabeth Salmon of Fordham University. The 
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Council considered the report and with certain changes instructed the 
Secretary to forward copies of the same to all the members of the Associa- 
tion for their consideration. Accordingly the Secretary sent copies of the 
proposed Constitution to each member of the Association at the time of 
the distribution of programs for the thirtieth annual meeting. Voting by 
proxy for members of the Association who would not be able to attend 
this year’s meeting was arranged. It was directed that the final action on 
the proposed new Constitution should be made at the Business Meeting of 
the thirtieth annual meeting of the Association at Cincinnati on April 4, 
1956. 

During the year the Executive Council passed the following resolutions 
commemorating the services of the Very Rev. Dr. Ignatius Smith, O.P., 
as past president of the Association and editor for ten years of its official 
journal, NEW SCHOLASTICISM, on the occasion of his fiftieth year as 
pupil and teacher at the Catholic University of America. The following 
resolutions were approved: 

1. Whereas, the Very Reverend Doctor Ignatius Smith of the Order of 
Preachers is completing fifty years of association with the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America; and 

2. Whereas Doctor Smith, apart from his technical contribution to 
American and world philosophy, has distinguished himself as a faithful son 
of Saint Dominic and as a loyal disciple of Saint Thomas Aquinas; and 

3. Whereas, Doctor Smith has, by his work as a priest, teacher, writer, 
and person put an indelible mark upon philosophy throughout the world; 
and 

4. Whereas Doctor Smith, by virtue of his editorship of THE NEW 
SCHOLASTICISM, during ten years, his vice presidency and presidency 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, his two terms as 
member of the Association’s Executive Council, and his active participa- 
tion as a charter and life-member, has rendered outstanding service to the 
Association ; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Executive Council of the Association 
on behalf of all the members, offer its congratulations to Doctor Smith 
on his magnificent achievements; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Association express its gratitude for the 
outstanding service of Doctor Smith to the Association in particular but 
in general to the whole cause of philosophy; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary arrange for a Mass of thanks- 
giving to God for the contributions of Doctor Smith to the Catholic 
intellectual world; 

Be it further and finally resolved that this resolution be prepared in an 
appropriate scroll and presented to Doctor Smith in testimony of our 
congratulations and thanks and that the resolution be published in THE 
NEW SCHOLASTICISM and in the PROCEEDINGS. 
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Most of our ten regional conferences have been active during the past 
year with one or more meetings at the regional level. All regional 
secretaries are requested to send in news of conference metings and to 
stress membership in the National Association. 

Within the next month a personal invitation will be extended to each 
member of the Association to volunteer to read a half-hour paper at some 
one of the six sectional afternoon meetings on subjects suggested by the 
respective chairmen. This procedure is being continued with the hope of 
securing a wider response from the general membership. 

During the year the Secretary carried on a continuous campaign for 
membership in the Association with gratifying results. However, the 
numbers dropped from the Association by reason of failure to pay dues 
reduces the net gain very considerably. 

Publicity for the thirtieth annual meeting included news releases to the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service, the Associated Press, 
the United Press, North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., Register 
papers, Publicity Bureaus of Xavier University and Catholic University 
together with releases to all Catholic colleges, seminaries and universities. 
Programs of the meeting were sent to two hundred professors of non- 
Catholic colleges in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Kentucky with special 
invitation to attend the meeting. Only a few replies were received. 

Cuartes A. Hart, 


Association Secretary 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas the American Catholic Philosophical Association has been most 
graciously received by the Archdiocese of Cincinnati under the distin- 
guished leadership of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, 
and by the Catholic universities, senior colleges, and seminaries of the 
Cincinnati area, therefore 

Be it resolved: That the Association extend its sincere and cordial thanks 
to His Excellency and the various host institutions. 

Whereas this occasion signalizes the one hundred and twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Xavier University, therefore 

Be it resolved: That the Association express its hearty congratulations 
to the president, the faculty, and the student body of the aforesaid 
venerable institution of learning. 

Whereas the hierarchical pre-eminence and integrating role of philosophy 
in the academic program has frequently been obscured by reason of 
pragmatic considerations, therefore 
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Be it resolved: That our members be urged to promote a greater aware- 
ness of the pre-eminent position of philosophy in the academic hierarchy 
among their colleagues in other departments and those responsible for 
academic administration. 

Whereas there is a growing need for the application of sound philosophy 
in the field of education, therefore 

Be it resolved: That the Association encourage its members to respond 
to this challenge by discussion of the philosophy of education and by 
publications on this subject. 

R. W. Schmidt, 8.J., Chairman 
R. J. Belleperche, S.J. 


Francis M. Tyrrell 





THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


FINANCIAL Report oF Periop DeceMBER 1, 1954 To NovemsBer 30, 1955 


Balance, 2nd National Bank of Washington, November 30, 1954 $ 484.90 


Receipts 
NN ME. os nck ckdadesadhadasansssaenneon $5,976.83 
Subscriptions to The New Scholasticism ........... 1,602.72 
Sales of The New Scholastictsm ..........ceeeeeeees 128.21 
SRNDN NE PRU WINOR 3 ui ckia ucraieie Risa nck aid ou6 ae anak wa eae alee 155.84 
ONG: tit PP ODRORMNED. oiaiiinoi:c 05 cuw ss sj00cenarees meses 471.77 
Enterest, TOMA PAVOGEMETIB oce:s <.si0j6:0.5i0:0006000seewienies 675.00 
Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas medal ................ 100.00 
NR MUU ss .0.6.6,3'.b:0 HEC Aas 6 60.5044 4000n 26 04-808 166.50 
Ce ERE eT oe ee ss eee Tee ee eee 200.00 
RS RE IRN: ie hocsease nada ek aaa Dawe tse 6 esleeene 261.75 
IND oa haa e seu aute dbase setienS +6 eee feneee 72.44 
gi A ne 9,811.06 


$10,295.96 
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Expenditures 
The New Scholasticism (4 issues) 
i ohn cots anlasisisecaiawas $1,553.50 
Paper, presswork, binding ............ 1,799.81 
55) REPRE Sher GS ay ey erro 156.00 
CS I GREE A oa 201.20 


Mailing costs (inserting and assorting, 
postage and expressage of excess 


copies to Washington) .......... 156.30 
I ia een 141.41 
Correction and duplication of mailing 
aero 69.83 
re ere 100.00 
$4,178.05 
ON i ik tanita 2,132.73 
Printing 
Wrappers for The New Scholasticism 74.71 
Post cards—Dr. Smith ............... 15.38 
ED A ET 13.67 
103.76 
Secretarial services 
Me TD dooce ain aca oie, Sess cveskeuala ioc 549.00 
For Treasurer and Business Manager 684.25 
To Editor, The New Scholasticism .. 500.00 
1,733.25 
(REISE Eng Ores A vet ae a a 276.93 
I ot oe en rn i aa Be kta ai 151.25 
RRRRCESESE S oar arene hp aA Aion 7.84 
is eran gi aaeaon aa aivmaece 78.00 
ME OO SUUNINE GOOD noosa ccicnsansscecdvisares 34.00 
Dues—Federation Int. des Soc. Philosophy ......... 40.00 
Editing Progress in Philosophy ..............see00- 19.96 
Secretary’s expenses, Philadelphia meeting ......... 24.16 
Badge bars for Philadelphia meeting .............. 22.21 
Expenses—annual meeting ...........-.cseceeeeees 194.45 
Binding The New Scholasticism and Proceedings .. 16.00 
Telephone—Editor The New Scholasticism ........ 57.93 
ERE TIE OEE IE Oe Creer 63.32 
NS a ee ge ehn kann awake mae $ 9,133.84 


Balance on hand, 2nd National Bank of Washington, November 


CL. RAS AARP rE ohn oe ot cA freer Peg ng A Oe RE Oe a 1,162.12 
$10,205.96 
Total Assets of the Association 

Second National Bank, Washington, D. C. ................... $ 1,162.12 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association, Washington, D. C. 851.18 
District Building and Loan Association, Washington, D. C. .... 429.52 
75 shares American Tel & Tel Co. @ $181% (Nov. 30, 1955) 13,584.00 
$16,026.82 





Total Liabilities of the Association 
To Bruce Publishing Company—Progress in Philosophy ..... $ 2,000.00 
JosEPH B. McALLISTER 


Treasurer 
The Catholic University of America 


Washington 17, D. C. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To April 4, 1956) 
Lire MEMBERS 


Angers, Dr. William P., 14 Garden St., Springfield 9, Mass. 

Baatz, Dr. Charles Albert, 168 Village Rd., South Orange, N. J. 

Callahan, Dr. John F., 3801 Conn. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dillon, Right Rev. William T., 253 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fabing, Rev. Charles J., P. O. Box 350, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Gallagher, Dr. Donald and Mrs. Idella, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Gallup, Mr. John R., 1051 Wayne Avenue, Defiance, Ohio 

Gilson, M. Etienne, 55 Queens Crescent, Toronto, Canada 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, 2..C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., Box 1729, Helena, Mont. 

Kreyche, Dr. Robert J., 4153 N. Mason Ave., Chicago 34, IIl. 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D. C. 

MeNeill, Dr. Harry, 125 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Maritain, Professor Jacques, 26 Linden Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Martha, Mother Mary, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 239 Selby Avenue, St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Murray, Mr. Matthew J., 5025 Goodridge Ave., Fieldston 71, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., Box 111, Madison 1, Wisc. 

O’Grady, Professor Daniel, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Riedl, Dr. John O., 5701 W. Washington Blvd., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Salmon, Dr. Elizabeth G., 48 Amberson Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

Schnorr, Rev. Joseph A. M., One Mansfield Road, Lansdowne, Penna. 

Schumacher, Rev. Leo S., 28700 Euclid Avenue, Wickliffe, Ohio 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton 17, D. C. 

Spellman, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
2, N.Y. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

van Laer, Prof. Dr. P. H. Haagweg 49, Leiden, Netherlands 

Wemple, Rev. L. A., St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ontario, Canada 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, 1937 No. 36th St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, New York 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Alma College Library, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Anna Maria College, Paxton, Mass. 
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Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa Maria Postal Station, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Great Falls, 1618 Third Avenue, Great Falls, Montana 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 

College of the Holy Names, 2036 Webster St., Oakland 12, Calif. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 
71, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Santa Maria Library, Convent, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Creighton University, N. W. Corner 25th and California Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebraska 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, 285 Oblate Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas 

Dominican College Library, Suzman Hall, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Philosophy, St. Stephen’s Priory, Glen Street, Dover, 
Mass. 

Dominican House of Philosophy, Saint Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky. 

Dominican House of Studies, 7200 Division St., River Forest, II. 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 19, Mich. 

D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Fontbonne College, Wydown & Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Georgetown University, Riggs Memorial Library, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Glenmary Seminary Library, Glendale, Ohio 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 

Immaculate Heart College, 2070 Live Oak Drive, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Iona College, 715 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Kenrick Seminary Library, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

King’s College, Wilkes Barre, Penna. 

La Salette Fathers, La Salette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 

La Salette Seminary, Topsfield Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
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Laval University, Quebec, Canada 

LeMoyne College, LeMoyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

Loras College, Loras Blvd. & Alta Vista St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola College, 4501 North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, 7101 West 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Loyola University, 6525 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, IIl. 

Manhattan College, Riverdale 71. New York 

Marian College, 390 E. Division St., Fond Du Lac, Wisc. 

Marianopolis College, 3547 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 

Marquette University, 615 North 11th St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Penna. 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Marymount College, End of East Iron, Salina, Kansas 

Marymount College, Tarrytown on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Marywood College, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 

Mount Carmel College, Carmelite Fathers, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 

Mount St. Agnes College, Mt. Washington, Baltimore 9, Md. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Nazareth College, 4245 East Avenue, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton 59, Mass. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., New York 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 300 Howard Avenue, Staten Island, 
i - 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrolton Avenue, New Orleans 18, La. 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 391 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 

Passionist Fathers Monastery, 58th and Douglas Ave., Des Moines 10, Iowa 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 50 Queen’s Park Crescent, 
Toronto 5, Canada 

Providence College, Providence 8, Rhode Island 

Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio 

Sacred Heart Seminary of Detroit, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington 17, D. C. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester 12, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

St. Columban’s Major Seminary, Milton 86, Mass. 
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SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

St. Francis College of the Holy Gospel, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 
St. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John Vianney Seminary Library, R.D. #2, Bloomingdale, Ohio 
St. Joseph’s College, 54th and City Line, Philadelphia 31, Penna. 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Saint Joseph College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

St. Joseph Teacher College, 380 S. Batavia St., Orange, Calif. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kentucky 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 

St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Illinois 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
St. Mary’s Seminary, 600 North Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perrysville, Missouri 

St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

St. Peter’s College, 2652 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Xavier College for Women, 4900 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
San Luis Rey Seminary, San Luis Rey, Calif. 

Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Siena College, Loudonville, New York 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 

University of Notre Dame (Library), Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Portland, Portland 3, Oregon 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisc. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 

Willow Brook Seminary, Route 1, Hyattsville, Md. 

Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine St., New Orleans, La. 
Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Abele, Rev. Barnabas, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 
Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 3340 Jackson St., San Francisco 18, Calif. 
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Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 927 N. Washington Ave., Lansing 6, 
Michigan 

Allers, Dr. Rudolf, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

Alluntis, Rev. Felix, O.F.M., Holy Name College, 14th & Shepherd Sts., 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Almeida, Rev. Enrique D., O.P., Dominican Convent of Quito, Ecuador 

Alsing, 1/Lt. Edwin J., USAF, 529th AC & W. Group, APO 235, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Calif. 

Anderson, Dr. James F., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Armour, Very Rev. Charles P., C.P.S., Via Mazzarino 16, Rome 103, Italy 

Arway, Rev. Robert J., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University, 
N. Y. 

Ashley, Rev. Benedict M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Til. 

Aucoin, Very Rev. Charles, C.J.M., Superior of Holy Heart Seminary, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Aylward, Rev. Gerard J., C.S.P., 329 Monroe Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
2, Mich. 

Azar, Dr. Larry, 24-25 80th Street, Jackson Heights, L.I., New York 

Bagen, Rev. John J., C.M., De Paul University, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., S.S., 401 Michigan Ave., Washington 17, D. C. 

Baker, Mr. Richard R., 729 Homewood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Baldwin, Mrs. Alex, 4326 Richardson Avenue, New York 66, N. Y. 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Bartley, Miss Marcella A., 5 Tudor City Place, New York 17, N. Y. 

Baskfield, Rev. Gerald, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bassick, Rev. Joseph, 8.J., 68363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15, La. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., O.P., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East 
Columbus, Ohio 

Baumgaertner, Rev. William, The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Becker, Mr. Ralph, 65 Manor Drive, Newark, N. J. 

Becnel, Rev. Daniel J., 2025 Stuart Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 

Bedard, Rev. Joseph H., S.M., Marist College and Seminary, Framingham, 
Centre, Mass. 

Belleperche, Rev. R. F., S8.J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Benedetto, Rev. Arnold J., S.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Benkert, Rt. Rev. Gerald, O.S.B., Marmion Abbey, Aurora, Ili. 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.F.M., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Berg, Rev. Paul, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 6300 Didge St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Bergquist, Mr. James W., 2058 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Bernard of Mary, Brother, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York 71, N. Y. 

Berube, Rev. Jean F., 8.S.8., 4450 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Canada 

Binz, Most Rev. Leo, 1105 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Bird, Mr. Otto, 533 E. Angela Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 

Birkley, Rev. James I., C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, P.O. Box 528, 
Whiting, Ind. 
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Bittle, Rev. Celestine, O.F.M. Cap., 1027 North 9th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Blee, Rev. Michael J., Loyola High School, Towson 4, Baltimore, Md. 

Bode, Dr. Roy, 1720 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Boelen, Dr. Bernard J. M., 1112 Cornell Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bohnen, Rev. Artur, 8. J., Colegio Cristo Rei, Rio Gr. Do Sul, Sao 
Leopoldo, Brasil 

Bonee, Rev. John T., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, IIl. 

Bonnet, Rev. Christian L., 8.J., Regis College, West 50th & Lowell Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7229 Forsythe Blvd., University City 5, Mo. 

Bowling, Rev. Joseph R., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Brady, Rev. Ignatius, O.F.M., St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Brady, Dr. Mary L., 525 West 238th St., New York 63, N. Y. 

Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 657 River Road, Manchester, N. H. 

Breines, Rev. Andrew R., 111 S. 6th St., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wisc. 

Brezik, Rev. V. B., C.S.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas 

Broderick, Rev. John A., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Brokhage, Rev. Joseph D., 2712 W. 30th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Brooks, Mr. George A., Eton Hall, Garth Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Broussard, J. D., 520 Center St., New Iberia, La. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Loyola University of South, New Orleans, La. 

Brown, M/Sgt. Joseph F., 3499 Mobile Training Wing, Chanute Air Force 
Base, IIl. 

Bruce, Mr. Robert C., 400 Broadway N., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bruder, Rev. Joseph S., S.M., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Bruggeman, Mr. William A., 2802 Hyde Park, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 

Bryde, Mr. Thomas J., 22 Concord Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Bucher, Rev. Vitus, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, II. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph W., 8.M., 37 Avalon Ave., Bedford, Ohio 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., 1528 4th Avenue, San Diego 1, Calif. 

Buehler, Rev. Walter J., S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 7, Texas 

Burbach, Rev. M., OS.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri 

Burke, Rev. Anselm, O. Carm., Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 

N. Y. 

Burke, Rev. John R., Gannon College, Erie, Penna. 

Burke, Mr. William W., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

Burns, Rev. John V., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, O.8.B., St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Bushinski, Rev. Edward A., Holy Ghost Fathers, Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 

Byrne, James W., 216-15 110th Avenue, Queens Village, L. I., New York 

Byrne, Mr. Paul M., Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. 

Caillouet, Most Rev. Louis Abel, 1342 Moss St., New Orleans 19, La. 

Cangemi, Rev. Dominic, MSSS.T., Silver Lake, Brackney, Penna. 


Carlson, Very Rev. Sebastian, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill. 
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Carmody, Rev. Michael F., S.Th.L., Ph.D., St. Margaret’s Rectory, 
Mahoningtown, Penna. 

Carney, Rev. Partick J., St. Joseph’s Rectory, Millbrook, N. Y. 

Carr, Rev. H., C.S.B., Basilian Fathers, Vancouver 8, B. C. 

Carr, Mr. Harold M., 118 Pond Street, Sharon, Mass. 

Case, Mr. James G., 50 E. Main Street, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Casey, Rev. David F., M.M., 20 Newton St., Brookline 46, Mass. 

Cashin, Mr. John Lewis, 331 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Detroit 36, Mich. 

Cassidy, Mr. Edward A., 850 Newport Drive, Pittsburgh 34, Penna. 

Cauchy, Dr. Venant, 6239 Broadway, New York 71, N. Y. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, College Andre-Grasset, Montreal 10, Canada 

Clancy, Rev. John L., SJ., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Clarke, Professor Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 4, Pa. 

Clarke, Rev. William Norris, 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., St. Pius X Church, Plainview, L.I., New York 

Coggin, Rev. Walter, O.'S.B., Belmont Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina 

Coleman, Mr. John M., P.O. Box 3108, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Colleran, Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Collingwood, Dr. Francis J., 2867 South 68th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

Collins, Dr. James D., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Connell, Richard J., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Connolly, Rev. F. G., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Connolly, Rev. Thomas W., C.M., Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

Conway, Rev. James I., 8.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid T., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cronan, Rev. E. P., 8S., St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Cullen, Mr. John B., 6322 Lakewood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 

Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., Archbishop’s House, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Dalcourt, Mr. Gerard, 923 Ohio Street, Lawrence, Kansas 

Daly, Brother John E., F.S.C.H., Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Darcy, Rev. Br. J. B., F.S.C.H., Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

D’Arcy, Rev. Martin C., 114 Mount St., London, W. 1, England 

D’Arcy, Rev. Paul F., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Daues, Rev. Vincent F., 8.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Davenport, Rev. Robert L., Villa St. Jean, Fribourg, Suisse 

Davitt, Rev. Thomas E., 8.J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Day, Rev. Francis T., 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Deane, Rev. John P., Diocesan Chancery, Peoria 3, Il. 

Dearden, Most Rev. John F., S.T.D., 5078 Warwick Terrace, Pittsburgh 

13, Penna. 

DeBenedictis, Rev. Matthew M., St. Francis 8. Seminary, Lowell, Mass. 

Dechert, Dr. Charles R., 4958-12th St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Delahunt, Miss Gertrude, 140 East 81st St., New York 28, N. Y. 

de la Vega, Rev. Frank, O.R.S.A., St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kansas City 
2, Kansas 
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Della Penta, Rev. J. C., O.P., 8.T.L.R., De Paul University, Chicago 1, IIl. 

Denissoff, Dr. Elie, 1210 Chalfant St., South Bend, Ind. 

De Pauw, Rev. Dr. Gommar A., Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmits- 
burgh, Md. 

DeSaulniers, Mr. Lawrence B., 8040 Bellamah Ave., N.E., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Desy, Miss Whilma C., 92 Melville Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Dever, Rev. Daniel J., 1164 Bishop Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 

Devlin, Rev. William J., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

Dewart, Leslie, Ph.D., 16127 Quincy St., Detroit 21, Mich. 

Dijkstra, Rev. F. O., O.F.M., St. Anthony’s Friary, Bangalore, India 

di Nardo, Rev. Ramon A., St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington 20, D. C. 

Dirig, Rev. Walter F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., 
me A 

Ditzel, Dr. Arthur C., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., 8.J., Loyola University Graduate School, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Dolter, Rev. Robert J., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Donceel, Rev. J., 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kan. 

Donohue, Rev. John G., St. Joseph Seminary, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

Dorzweiler, Rev. Edwin, St. Mary’s Monastery, Herman, Penna. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Phila. 31, 
Penna. 

Dougherty, Rev. Kenneth, 4000 Harewood Road, N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Drapeau, Rev. Raymond H., Church of Our Lady Immaculate, Athol, Mass. 

Drey, Mr. James F., 693 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, Mass. 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., O.P., Conventus 8. Sabinae Aventino, Rome 
(8-48), Italy 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., S.M., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Duclos, Mr. Irvin G., 7 Glen Street, South Natick, Mass. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, O.M.I., Oblate College and Seminary, Natick, Mass. 

Duggan, Mr. Joseph C., 129 Mt. Pleasant St., New Bedford, Mass. 

DuLac, Rev. Henri, 305 Students Infirmary, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Dunphy, Dr. William B., 95 Elliott Place, Freeport, N. Y. 

Duzy, Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., 4217 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Egan, Very Rev. Daniel W.. T.O.R., College of Steubenville, Steubenville, 
Ohio 
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